catches  more  customers’  eyes... with 


Chicago  Tribune 


^cott  Petersen 


6  bfd  color  spreacb 


in  the 


Scott  Petersen,  maker  of  savory  sausage  and  sandwich 
meats,  knows  a  good  spread  when  it  sees  one.  That's 
why  this  exclusive  Tribune  advertiser  has  scheduled 
6  full  color  spreads  in  TV  WEEK  maga;;ine  in  addition 
to  4  full  pages  in  ROP  color. 

This  dramatic  center  spread  is  the  hottest  new  adver¬ 
tising  buy  in  the  big  Chicago  market.  It  nestles  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  Movie  Guide— one  of  the  best  read 
features  in  TV  WEEK.  All  week  long,  as  readers  keep 
checking  on  movies  to  be  televised,  they  are  repeatedly 
exposed  to  this  attention-getting  ad  space. 

Remember,  TV  WEEK  reaches  mor?  than  7.50,000 


TddeB^mChita^, 
6e  ihe  'Wbune! 


families  in  Chicago  and  suburbs — and  96' (  of  its  read¬ 
ers  keep  it  handy  for  a  full  week. 

Why  not  hammer  home  your  sales  message  in  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  7-day  sales  power  of  TV  WEEK?  Ask 
your  Tribune  representative  for  full  details  about  this 
new  center  spread  unit  in  TV  WEEK. 
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THE  ulOOD  AUTO  PONY 

a  New  Method  of  producing  plates  AUTOMATICALLY! 


The  new  WOOD  AUTOPONY  streamlines  the  entire  horizontal 


operation  of  plate  making.  As  the  name  implies,  all  phases  of 
the  operation  from  pouring  to  cooling  are  streamlined.  As  a 
result,  the  AUTOPONY  casts,  shaves  and  cools  at  the  rate  of 


2n*  plates  per  minute  without  the  necessity  of  manual  lifting 
which  may  cause  distortion.  For  tensionplate  lockup,  plates  may 
likewise  be  moved  into  the  Automiller  placed  at  the  end  of 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PUINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executive!.  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


AUTOPONY.  All  safety  features  incorporated  in  our  other  Pony 
Autoplates  have  been  retained  in  this  machine  with  improve¬ 
ments  that  assure  “Better  Stereotype  Plates”— FASTER! 


CASTING  CYCLE  .  . . 
When  starting  button 
is  pushed,  it  engages 
an  interlock  making 
impossible  the  inad¬ 
vertent  operation  of 
casting  box  tilting 
mechanism.  Starting 
button  also  activates 
automatic  cycle  for 
casting,  shaving  and 
cooling  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  desired 
from  mat  set  in  cast¬ 
ing  box.  Machine 
shuts  off  automati¬ 
cally  when  correct 
number  of  plates,  as 
controlled  by  a  timer, 
have  been  cast 


MAT  POSITIONING... 
Casting  Box  tilted 
backward  approxi¬ 
mately  20%  to  permit 
operator  to  set  mat 
into  clips  faster  and 
easier.  Tilting  oper¬ 
ation  initiated  by  con¬ 
trol  button.  After  mat 
and  pouring  sheet 
have  been  set  and 
locked  in  casting  box, 
control  button  returns 
box  to  vertical  posi¬ 
tion,  ready  to  start 
casting  cycle. 


ailAKBItB  OW  WKBSSieOOIN.  RBBI.itOOIN  AMD  BTBRBOTVPB  BQUIWMBNT  BOR  A  CBNTURV 


•  You're  on  target  when  you  aim  at  this  rich  market!  With  over  two  million 
people  it  ranks  with  the  biggest.  And  with  more  spending  power  per  family 
it  leads  most.  In  Indianapolis,  for  example,  average  annual  income  per  family 
is  $6,882  . . .  20%  above  the  national  average,  and  9th  among  cities  of  over 
600,000.  Retail  sales  per  family,  at  $4,615  annually,  are  6th  among  cities  of 
over  600,000.t  And  with  58.4%  coverage  of  the  area  The  Star  and  The  News 
lay  down  a  barrage  that  will  blast  those  sales  loose  for  your  products.  Write 
today  for  complete  market  data. 

t1954  Census  of  Business  &  Retail  Trade  _ 


♦THE  45-COUNTY  TRADING  AREA 
THAT’S  BIGGER  THAN  YOU  THINK! 


Population:  2,029,000 

Income:  $3,430,000,000 

Retail  Sales:  $2,174,000,000 
Coverage :  58.4%  by 

The  Star  and  The  News 


The  /^idianapol/s 

\  ^  ^  \ 
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SELL  YOUR  GOODS  where 

THE  NEWBURGH-BEACON  NEWS  is  sold! 


iT^ 

"The  Hub  Of  The  Hudson  Valley" 

THE  NEWBURGH-BEACON  NEWS 
23,467  circulation  serves  a  population  of 
139,208  with  91.6%  coverage  of  the  homes 
in  the  ABC  City  Zone  and  approximately 
1  out  of  every  3  homes  in  the  trading  area. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  MARKET  IS  THIS? 

Newburgh  ranks  first  in  Total  Retail  Sales  per  capita 
of  any  New  York  State  city  of  25,000  or  more  popula¬ 
tion  outside  of  New  York  City's  suburbs.  The  highest 
(S.M.)  index  of  Sales  Production. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  HIGH  POINTS! 

Newburgh  is  highest  in  Food  Sales,  Furniture  and 
Household  Appliances;  second  in  Department  Store 
and  Apparel  Sales,  Filling  Station  Sales  among  all  such 
cities  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

WHAT  MORE  COULD  YOU  ASK? 

THE 

NEWBURGH-BEACON 

NEWS  Member:  The  Gannett  Group  of  Netcspapen 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  Inc, 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Syracuse  •  San  Francisco 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Hay  12-14 — Pacific  Northwast  Intamational  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  annual  convention.  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.C. 

May  13-14— Iowa  APME  annual  Spring  meeting,  dinner  and  businais 
session,  Savery  Hotel,  Des  Moines. 

May  15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  annual  awards  dinner,  Plaza  Hotel,  New  Yod. 

May  16— United  Press  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  meeting,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

May  15-17 — Missouri  Associated  Press  member  newspapers  meeting,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

May  16-17— Journalism  Institute  seminars  for  editors,  circulation  mansgsn 
and  advertising  managers.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

May  16-17 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Spring  convention.  Congress  HotsI, 
Chicago. 

May  16-17 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University 
Park,  Pa. 

May  16-17 — N.C.  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

May  16-18 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  advertising  conference,  Madison 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

May  17-18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Composing  Room  Executive 
Association,  Spring  meeting.  Hotel  Bancroft,  Worcester,  Mass. 

May  17-18 — Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Lake  Texoma,  Okla. 

May  17-18 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council  Spring  meeting.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

May  18 — Florida  Associated  Press  Spring  meeting,  Sarasota. 

May  18-20 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Rnance  Officers,  Nn- 
tional  Spring  Conference,  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

May  19 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Associetioe, 
Parker  House,  Boston 

May  19-30 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  (For  News¬ 
papers  Under  50,000  Circulation),  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

May  20 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  22 — Forum  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  under  New  Economic  Threats  and 
Pressures,  sponsored  by  Minnesota  Chapter,  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

May  23 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets,  annual  meeting,  Leland  Hotel, 
Springfield,  III. 

May  23-24 — Associated  Press  Utah-ldaho  meeting,  Spokane,  Washington. 

May  24-2^— South  Carolina  AP  Nows  Council  Spring  meeting,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

May  24-25— Indiana  Associated  Press,  state  meeting,  Gary,  Ind. 

May  24-26 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Association,  annual  meeting,  Nova 
Scotia  Hotel,  Halifax. 

May  25-30 — Aviation  Writers  Association,  annual  convention,  Houston, 
Texas. 

May  30 — Canadian  Press,  Ontario  regional  meeting.  Hotel  Cornwallis 
Cornwall,  Ont. 

May  30-31 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  second  annual 
meeting,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

May  31 — Canadian  Press,  Quebec  regional  meeting.  Chateau  Frontenac, 
Quebec,  Que. 

June  3 — Associated  Press  Connecticut  Circuit,  annual  Spring  meeting 
Stamford  Yacht  Club,  Stamford,  Conn. 

June  4-7 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  and  Editors 
(FIEJ),  llth  Congress.  Tokyo. 

June  5-7 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Summer  outing,  Mont  Chateau 
Lodge,  near  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

June  5-7 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annua 
convention.  Arrowhead  Springs  Hotel,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

June  5-7— Mississippi  Press  Association  92nd  annual  convention,  Buena 
Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

June  6— Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting.  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  Yort. 

June  6-7 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Conway,  Appleton,  Wis. 

June  7 — Canadian  Press,  East  regional  meeting,  Charlottetown  Hotel 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

June  8-10— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  west¬ 
ern  regional  conference.  Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

June  8-11 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  54th  annual  convention. 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

June  13 — United  Press  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  Somerset  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

June  13 — Canadian  Press,  Central  Circuit  regional  meeting.  Royal  Con¬ 
naught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

June-  13-15 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Summer  meeting,  Newcastle. 
Wyo. 
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The  car  of  iomorrou',  as  envisioned  by  stylist  Carl  Reynolds,  Detroit  product  designer, 
as  reported  in  the  March  10  issue  of  AUTOMOTIVE  NEKA'S  would  be  propelled  by 
ducted  fans  and  maintain  an  altitude  of  about  two  feet — but  could  rise  to  100  feet.  It 
would  have  no  wheels  or  springs,  could  even  travel  over  water. 

Look^  nio  Wheels 


"Dreams”  in  the  automotive  industry  are  ideas — futuristic  per¬ 
haps,  but  ideas  that  generally  materialize  at  least  in  part  as 
tomorrow’s  car.  It  doesn’t  take  long.  Today,  for  instance,  work 
on  the  1962  models  is  underssay.  Basic  styling  is  being  hrmed-up, 
and  chances  are,  the  engine  for  your  ’62  car  is  being  run  right 
now  in  a  research  laboratory. 

That’s  years-ahead  thinking,  to  be  sure.  But  it’s  founded  on 
factual  information — the  kind  of  information  the  industr>-’s 
decision-makers  look  for  in  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS,  the  weekly 
newspaper  of  their  industry  for  33  years. 

Just  as  key  auto  executives  have  relied  on  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
for  industry  trends  and  developments  bearing  on  the  future,  so 
do  they  count  on  it  for  the  news — while  it  is  news — that  affects 
today’s  manufacturing  and  merchandising  picture.  Comp>etitiun 
decrees  that  the  future  depends  on  today’s  success. 

Typical  of  this  reporting  is  the  "You  Auto  Buy  Now”  sales  drive 
which  is  sweeping  the  country.  It  was  started  by  Cleveland’s  auto 
dealers  and  first  given  national  prominence  by  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWS  in  the  issue  of  March  3.  This  is  the  kind  of  reporting 
industry  executives  expect  from  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS,  report¬ 
ing  that  helps  them  decide  how  to  spend  $182  million  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

If  your  publication  reaches  car  buyers,  the  men  who  demand 
the  most  from  their  automotive  advertising  dollar  should  know 
about  it.  And,  of  course,  the  logical  place  to  tell  your  sales  story 
is  in  the  only  newspaper  that  reaches  the  key  men  in  the  industry. 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  10,  1958 


First,  ask  your  own  space  representatives — they’ll  tell  you  that 
AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS  is  the  one  publication  sure  to  be  seen 
by  the  men  they  must  sell.  Then  call  your  AUTOMOTIVE  NEWS 
Representative — today. 

NEW  YORK:  Edward  Kruspak,  Howard  E.  Bradley,  Ray  Billing- 
ham,  Murray  Hill  7-6871 

CHICAGO:  J.  Goldstein,  Bill  Gallagher,  State  2-6273 

DETROIT:  R.  L.  Webber,  William  R.  Maas,  Roy  Holihan,  Wood¬ 
ward  3-0495 

LOS  ANGELES:  R.  H.  Deibler,  Dunkirk  3-0303 

The  most  inflvcnflaf  publication  in  iha  antomotiva  Indastry. 


Business  is  Good  in 
MACON,  GEORGIA 


you  con  COVER  MIDDLE  GEORGIA  only  with 

THE  MACON  TELEGRAPH 
THE  MACON  NEWS 

National  Representative:  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Lee  B.  Huckabee,  Jr.,  President 
Huckabee  Auto  Company 


Huckabee  Auto  Company,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  General  Motors 
in  the  fine  car  field  since  1918 
as  Buick  and  Cadillac  dealers, 
has  a  very  optimistic  view  to¬ 
ward  future  business  in  Macon 
and  Middle  Georgia.  Through 
the  first  quarter  of  1958  our 
sales  volume  exceeds  the  first 
quarter  of  1957  in  excess  of 
5%. 

Our  optimism  in  Middle 
Georgia  business  is  exem¬ 
plified  by  the  completion  of 
our  fabulous  used  car  center 
in  downtown  Macon. 

To  further  establish  our  con¬ 
tinued  faith  in  the  growth  of 
Macon  and  Middle  Georgia, 
within  the  last  year  we  have 
constructed  complete  automo¬ 
bile  facilities  in  Warner  Rob¬ 
ins,  Georgia,  for  the  sale  of 
New  Buicks,  New  Cadillacs, 
Used  Cars,  Parts  and  Acces¬ 
sories. 
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FOOD  SALES 
’62,327,000 

DRUG  SALES 
*8,995,000 

IT’S  EASY  TO  REACH  AND 
SELL  THIS  MARKET  WITH 
THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS. 
THE  ONLY  PAPER  WITH 
COMPLETE  CIRCULATION 
AND  NEWS  COVERAGE  IN 
THIS  AREA! 


BAHLE  CREEK 


I 


AVAILABLC  daily  and  SUNDAY 


ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS 

Member  of  Federoted  Publicotions 
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Recruitment  season  is  here  and  Dorothea  Bump,  MuncU 
(Ind.)  Evening  Press,  spent  four  hours  telling  a  high  school 
girl  about  a  reporter’s  job.  The  girl’s  bread-and-butter  note  read: 
“Although  a  small  paper  is  nice  to  work  on,  I  would  rather  work 
for  a  big  paper  where  there  is  a  lot  of  thrills,  spills  and  excite¬ 
ment  and  where  I  would  have  a  better  chance  to  meet  Senator 
Kennedy.” 

— Add  unusual  colunui  titles  these  three  in  the  Waterburr 
(Conn.)  Republican  Sunday  Magazine:  “Kowless  Farm,”  by  the 
staff  cartoonist,  Lou  Mortison;  “Waterbury  Watch”  by  the  society 
department  staffer  Ruth  Parsons,  and  Sunday  Editor  Niel  J. 
Bulger’s  “The  Yankee  Pedlar,”  which  has  been  running  since 
1943.  .  .  .  Add  happy  headlines:  “Fleetfoot  Flatfoot  Flushes 
Fisherman”— Afanchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald.  Story  of  the 
arrest  of  a  phony  “deaf  mute”  was  headed  by  the  New  York  Post: 
“Run  Silent,  Run  Deep  and  Run  In.”  And  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Sunday  Herald  headed  a  page  of  bathing  beauty  pix:  “Connecti¬ 
cut’s  Daughters  of  the  American  Revelation.” 

— Scoop,  a  baby  gorilla  on  his  way  from  Africa  to  the  San 
Diego  Children’s  Zoo  on  the  expense  account  of  James  S.  Copley, 
publisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  was  the 
photo  sensation  of  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  when  he  was  taken  to  the  registra¬ 
tion  desk  by  Mr.  Copley  to  obtain  an  honorary  membership  card 
in  the  ANPA,  of  which  Mr.  Copley  is  a  director.  .  .  .  Fred  B. 
Tarter,  Brooklyn  news  veteran  at  15  (he  published  his  own 
weekly  at  7,  now  is  columnist  on  the  Brooklyn  Graphic,  Kinp 
Coutier  and  other  papers  and  was  cited  by  Admiral  Halsey  and 
others  for  his  Save-the-Enterprise  campaign)  now  has  formed 
Fred  B.  Tarter  Associates.  1864  85th  St.,  Brooklyn,  a  new  teen¬ 
age  service,  on  the  sensible  proposition  “If  you  want  to  sell  the 
teenage  market,  you  should  consult  teenagers.” 

— Cxinslructive  suggestions  for  press  agents  offered  by  Bill  (Jold, 
W^ashington  Post  &  Times  Herald  columnist:  “Don’t  start  bom¬ 
barding  your  victim  with  words  until  you  make  sure  he  has  time 
to  listen  just  then.  Be  brief.  Don’t  wear  out  your  welcome.  Come 
to  the  point  quickly.  Be  honest.  Don’t  exaggerate  or  misrepresent. 
Don’t  ask  a  favor;  instead,  try  to  fill  a  need.  Have  the  wit  to 
fashion  your  story  into  an  appetizing  tidbit  and  your  fish  will  rise 
to  the  bait  and  thank  you  for  having  done  a  favor  for  him.” 

— For  52  years,  Mrs.  Helena  Corwin  has  written  in  longhand  a  six- 
days-a-week  column  of  Highland  correspondence  for  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  whose  night  editor,  Lewis  Rhyner,  wrote  a  story 
about  her  and  her  work,  including  a  reproduction  of  her  first  story  on 
April  3,  1906.  .  .  ,  And  when  Mrs.  Vesta  Marley  Twyman  observed  her 
50th  anniversary  as  wcwnen’s  editor  of  the  Paris  (lU.)  Beacon-News  and 
its  predecessor,  the  Paris  Daily  News,  the  paper  carried  a  three-column 
story  about  her  unusual  service,  written  by  Beacon-News  Editor  E  H. 
Jenison,  who  has  worked  with  her  since  his  father,  the  late  E.  M.  Jenison, 
bought  the  Paris  Daily  News  in  1927.  .  .  .  Clifton  Daniel  Jr.,  assistant 
managing  editor.  New  York  Times,  told  the  Gridiron  banquet  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  he  believes  his 
father-in-law,  Harry  S.  Truman,  will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents.  “This  is  not  a  loaded  question,”  he  replied  to  a 
question.  “I  knew  him  as  President  before  I  knew  him  as  a  father-m- 
law.  I  was  in  Europe  all  the  time  he  was  President,  and  seeing  him  at 
a  distance  is  always  the  best  way  to  evaluate  a  man.”  ...  A  second- 
grader  in  a  Cliicago  school  was  asked  to  use  the  word  “sometimes  m 
a  sentence  and  he  replied:  “My  father  reads  the  Sun-Times  every  day. 

.  .  .  And  a  racehorse,  Kupgo,  is  named  for  Chicago  Sun-Times  colunmist 
Irv  Kupcinet. 

— Across  the  Fort  Bragg  news  desk  of  Denis  D.  0“***^“’ 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer,  came  copy  describing  this  sign  on  the 
wall  of  the  Army  Special  Warfare  Center's  Ist  Radio  Broadcasting 
and  Leaflet  Battalion:  “NOTICE— In  promulgating  your  sincere 
sentimentalities  and  psychological  observations,  beware  of  nh 
platitudeness  and  ponderosities.  Use  a  rarified  conciseness,^  vnjh 
no  superfluous  outlandish  lingo,  and  clear,  definite,  intellil^ne 
terms  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  your  auditor.  IN  SHORT^ 
Always  say  what  you  mean,  mean  what  yon  say,  and  never  UM  ■ 
big  word  when  a  little  word  will  suit  the  purpose.” 
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The  key  factor  in  maintaining  HARRISBURG'S  stable  economy 
is  the  area's  diversified  and  steady  employment  in  State  govern¬ 
ment,  permanent  armed  forces  installations,  railroads  and  utili¬ 
ties  and  industry.  A  high  percentage  of  home  ownership  reflects 
one  of  the  state's  highest  per  capita  incomes.  HARRISBURG'S 
PER  CAPITA  SPENDING  is  $2,141,  leading  the  entire  state. 
Yes,  we  call  it — 
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editorial 


Beat  ’Em  and  Bill  ’Em,  Too! 

An  advertising  agency  account  executive  told  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  this  week  in  Pittsburgh  he  doesn’t 
believe  newspapers  “can  recapture  the  billing  they’ve  lost  to  the 
broadcast  media.’’  He  is  account  executive  for  NBC  at  the  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  and  was  honest  enough  to  admit  that  “I  get  paid 
to  think  that”,  which  softens  the  impact  of  his  opinion.  He  urged, 
however,  that  “if  you  can’t  beat  ’em,  bill  ’em’’,  pointing  to  the 
$18,000,000  in  tune-in  advertising  newspapers  receive  from  radio  and 
television  stations,  networks  and  sponsors. 

Taking  the  last  part  of  his  suggestion  first,  his  “bill  ’em’’  philosophy 
makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Newspapers  should  develop  as  much  of  this 
tune-in  copy  as  they  can.  We  think  they  should  also  charge  space 
rates  for  publishing  TV  and  radio  logs,  but  few  of  them  are  willing 
to  try  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  increasing  reliance  of  broad¬ 
casters  and  sponsors  upon  newspapers  to  help  build  radio  and  TV 
audiences  is  pretty  good  proof  that  newspaper  buyers  are  newspaper 
readers  and  that  newspaper  advertising  pays  off.  Perhaps  some  day 
TV  and  radio  advertisers  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
spending  money  in  media  that  cannot  develop  their  own  audiences 
but  which  have  to  rely  upon  newspaper  advertising  with  a  constant 
and  reliable  audience  to  do  it  for  them. 

Taking  the  first  part  of  his  suggestion  last,  we  think  it  is  debatable. 
We’re  not  convinced,  and  neither  are  most  newspaper  admen,  that 
television  and  radio  do  a  better  sales  job  with  consumers  than  do 
newspapers.  There  are  still  plenty  of  advertisers  w'ho  put  newspapers 
at  the  top  of  their  advertising  programs.  There  are  some  who  have 
tried  television  and  found  it  unsatisfactory.  There  will  be  others. 

We  know  that  newspapers  are  far  from  being  counted  out  and 
are  here  to  stay.  And  wdiether  or  not  they  “beat”  TV  and  radio  in 
the  battle  for  billings,  we  know’  they  have  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
are  going  to  give  it  one  hell  of  a  try. 


What’s  That  You  Say? 

JOHN  C.  DOERFER,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  has  us  a  little  puzzled  by  his  remarks  to  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  last  week. 

In  one  breath  he  noted  that  124  of  the  505  commercial  television 
stations  are  newspap>er-owned  and  said  “the  performance  records  of 
such  stations  indicates  an  objectivity  and  a  fairness  which  is  com¬ 
mendable.  Their  records  indicate  an  awareness  of  their  public  service 
responsibilities  equal  to  if  not  a  little  better  than  some  other  broad¬ 
casters.” 

In  the  next  breath  he  said  “there  is  every  indication  that  newspaper- 
owned  facilities  will  be  tolerated  only  if  they  establish  a  completely 
independent  editorial  staff  for  broadcasting  their  comments  and, 
perhaps,  even  an  independent  local  news  staff.”  At  the  same  time 
he  chastized  new'spapers  for  allegedly  editorializing  through  selection 
of  new’s,  headline  treatment,  etc. 

It  beats  us  why,  if  newspaper-owned  TV  stations  are  already  doing 
a  news  and  comment  job  better  than  other  stations,  they  should 
have  to  change  their  staff  organization.  Is  it  just  because  they  rely 
on  a  newspaper  staff,  which  Mr.  Doerfer  seems  to  think  can  present 
news  objectively  over  the  air  but  not  in  print?  Wouldn’t  it  be  more 
reasonable  and  sensible  for  him  to  say  the  newspaper-owned  stations 
are  doing  the  best  job,  which  he  admitted,  and  that  other  stations 
ought  to  mend  their  ways  and  try  to  raise  their  standards? 
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Whatsoever  things  are  true  .  .  .  honest 
,  .  .  just  .  .  .  pure  .  .  .  think  on  these 
things. — Phillippians,  IV ;  8. 
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letters 


DEMURRER  TO  TRIPP 

I  feel  an  obligation,  as  President  of  the. 
New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  to  enter  a  demurrer  to  the  letter 
(May  3)  from  Frank  Tripp,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  the  Gannett  newspapers.  I 
surely  do  not  deny  bis  right  to  disassociate 
the  Gannett  Newspapers  from  any  im¬ 
plication  he  drew  from  an  editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  the  American  Editor  of  April, 
1958,  which  our  organization  publishes, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  quarterly’s 
editor,  Carl  A.  Lindstrom,  is  also  editor 
of  the  Hartford  Times;  but  I  do  want 
to  dissent  vigorously  with  Mr.  Tripp’s  con¬ 
clusions. 

I  think  it  is  important  first  of  all  to 
point  out  that  the  quotes  which  Mr.  Tripp 
used  in  his  letter  as  coming  from  the 
editorial  in  the  American  Editor  are  not 
quotes  at  all.  The  phrases  “flourishing 
second-rate  papers”  and  “small  newspa¬ 
pers”  do  not  appear. 

But  this  is  a  small  matter  as  against 
his  indignant  assertion  that  the  editorial 
shows  little  understanding  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  and  a  complete  disregard  for  its 
grass  roots. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  core  of  the 
issue  is  the  right  of  everyone,  including 
ourselves  as  professional  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple,  to  evaluate  and  criticize  the  press 
without  being  damned  as.  “traitors”  to  our 
profession.  This  particular  function,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  American  Editor  fills  admirably 
and  affirmatively  as  no  other  publication 
in  the  United  States  does. 

The  editorial  in  question  points  out 
the  fact  that  many  smaller  city  newspa¬ 
pers  without  competition  are  doing  a  sec¬ 
ond-rate  job  and  are  prospering  while 
some  excellent  big  city  newspapers  are 
faltering.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  many 
newspaper  men  will  agree  this  is  so. 

I  will  defend  any  newspaper’s  right  to 
be  second-rate,  but  I  need  not  endorse 
such  a  condition.  Moreover,  it  is  neither 
a  slur  nor  an  attack  upon  freedom  of  the 
press  to  point  out  that  the  quality  of 
American  journalism  is  as  varied  as  are 
animal  furs,  although  their  appearance 
may  be  deceptive  until  carefully  examined. 

It  serves  neither  press  freedom  nor  the 
public  interest  to  assail  a  little  honest 
self-analysis  of  the  kind  of  product  we 
put  out  from  day  to  day.  (ihie  of  the 
greatest  disservices  we  do  ourselves  is  to 
adopt  a  “holier-than-thou”  attitude  toward 
our  critics,  while  we  often  reserve  to  our¬ 
selves  the  privilege  to  criticize  others. 

If  press  freedom  is  to  be  honestly  served 
and  if  press  freedom  is  indeed  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  democracy,  let  us  not  be  so 
inane  as  to  resent  self-criticism  in  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  can  only  profit  from  honest 
evaluation. 

David  Brickman 

Publisher  and  Editor, 

Malden  (Mass.)  Evening  News 


Collins  in  the  Montreal  Gazette 
(See  Cartoonists  Sketchbook,  page  43) 
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SUGGESTED  RE.4DINGS 

To  any  young  cub  who  wants  a  glimpsi 
of  a  reason  American  newspapers  don’ 


improve  any  faster,  I  recommend  read¬ 
ing  Frank  Tripp’s  letter  in  E&P  for  May  3. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gannett 
Newspapers  “contradicts,  deplores,  re¬ 
sents”  (etc.)  an  anonymous  editorial  in 
the  new  quarterly  Ajnerican  Editor  which 
said,  among  other  things,  that  “many 
small  city  dailies  seem  to  prosper  on  mis- 
mal-  and  nonfeasance  in  their  obligations 
to  the  community.” 

I  submit  his  letter,  however,  as  a  beauti¬ 
ful  illustration  of  one  of  the  things  the 
editorial  writer  (who  was  not  I)  may 
have  had  in  mind:  the  practice  of  some 
publishers  to  meet  all  criticism  with  angry 
words. 

Arthur  E.  Rowse 

Concord,  Mass. 

•  •  • 

ENGUSH  PAPER  SIZE 

I  was  interested,  but  a  little  surprised, 
to  read  in  your  issue  of  22nd  March  on 
page  63,  column  1,  that  “the  London  Eve¬ 
ning  News  has  just  produced  the  largest 
evening  newspaper  (18  pages)  to  be  seen 
in  England  since  1939.” 

I  would  suggest  with  respect  that  the 
facts  are  that  the  18-page  issue  of  the 
London  Evening  News  was  the  largest 
London  evening  newspaper  to  be  published 
since  1939.  It  is  by  no  means  the  largest 
published  in  England;  we  ourselves  have 
published  some  24-page  issues  and  a  large 
number  of  20-page  issues.  I  know  that 
other  provincial  papers,  too,  regularly  pub¬ 
lish  more  pages  than  the  London  evenings. 

A.  G.  Jeans 

Liverpool  (Eng.)  Post  and  Echo 

•  •  * 

IS  THERE  NO  MEDIUM? 

About  10  years  ago  someone  on  Madison 
Avenue  discovered  that  the  plural  of  the 
word  “medium”  was  “media”,  and  he  used 
it  several  times  in  a  paper  at  one  of  the 
conventions. 

This  startled  the  advertising  people  all 
over  the  United  States.  They  got  the  idea 
they  had  been  wrong  all  the  while.  So 
they  ditched  the  word  “medium”  entirely 
in  favor  of  its  plural  form. 

This  will  go  on  for  about  10  years 
more.  Then  someone  on  Madison  Avenue 
will  deliver  a  paper  about  his  favorite 
medium,  and  it  will  startle  the  advertising 
people  all  over  the  United  States.  They 
will  realize  they  have  been  wrong  all  the 
while  and  will  ditch  “media”  in  favor  of 
“medium.” 

Dan  R.  Beebe 

Oroville  (Calif.)  Mercury-Register 

*  «  * 

We  are  seeking  a  means  of  obtaining 
uniformity  in  the  spelling  of  the  word 
“dietitian,”  wishing  to  obliterate  the  time¬ 
worn  and  preferably  obsolete  form,  “dieti¬ 
cian.” 

(Mrs.)  Thelma  Pollen 
American  Dietetic  Association, 

Chicago,  III. 
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New  York  is  a  rare  diamond.  New  York 
is  a  new  supermarket.  New  York  is  5 
miliion  famiiies  growing,  needing, 
wanting,  buying.  New  York  is  The  New 


York  Times.  New  Yorkers  live  by  it. 
It  serves  them  with  the  most  news. 
It  sells  them  with  the  most  advertising. 
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Research  on  People  Rated 
Ahead  of  Data  on  Markets 


Promotion  Men  Told  Newspapers 
Most  Effective  Communications 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Pittsburgh 
Three  different  research  ses- 
iions  at  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  con- 
limtion  here  this  week  agreed 
that  the  emphasis  of  newspaper 
iMearch  must  be  on  x>eople  .  .  . 
ather  than  markets. 

Albert  E.  Sindlinger,  presi- 
Mt  of  Sindlinger  &  Co.,  told 
how  218  interviewers  from  his 
larganization,  making  8,500  in¬ 
terviews  a  week,  ask  people 
Tdiat  they  read,  saw,  heard,  and 
[kught  yesterday.  Their  surveys 
ibow  “what  people  did  yester¬ 
day  and  estimate  what  they  will 
do  tomorrow,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Sindlinger  added  that 
"every  study  we  ever  do  shows 
teat  newspapers  are  the  most 
infective  means  of  communicat- 
teg  with  people.” 

Lost  in  the  Clamour 

He  also  stated  that  “we  find 
the  glamour  of  television  gets 
*0  great  the  advertiser  is  lost 
in  the  glamour,”  in  explaining 
the  low  rate  of  sponsor  identifi- 
“tition  in  the  electronics  medium. 

In  a  panel  on  “what  adver- 
tliers  want  from  newspaper  re- 
tenrch,”  moderated  by  Herbert 
6.  Wyman,  advertising  director 
•t  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
the  media  supervisor  for  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  James  Gordon,  stated 
that  his  company  needed  more 
^formation  on  how  the  newspa¬ 
per  can  move  merchandise,  with 
I  lew  emphasis  on  “consumer 
[teodies  and  panels”  and  inter- 
■®ral  newspaper  competition. 

phasis  on  the  newspaper 
>*»ders,  what  they  are,  what 
tkey  buy,  their  incomes,  and 
fteher  factors  pertinent  to  the 
^chandising  of  the  product 
i*  preferred,  he  said. 

Alan  Wells,  Gimbel  Brothers 
Wblicity  director,  also  requested 
“»t  newspapers  furnish  in- 
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creased  data  on  readers,  their 
moves  to  the  suburbs,  reloca¬ 
tions,  changing  buying  habits, 
etc. 

Audience  Characteristics 

Cy  Livingston,  media  director 
of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  and 
Grove,  advertising  agency,  said 
agencies  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  characteristics 
of  audiences,  with  factual  in¬ 
formation  to  back  up  recommen¬ 
dations.  Social,  economic,  and 
geographic  characteristics  of  the 
audiences,  including  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  medium 
and  the  reader,  are  considered. 

The  agencies  also  like  more 
and  more  information  to  help 
them  decide  the  most  effective 
way  to  use  the  medium,  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  said. 

Pierre  Martineau,  director  of 
research  and  presentations  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  discussed 
“research  for  retailers.”  He 
fuiTiished  some  illuminating  in¬ 
formation  on  motivations,  cit¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  purcha.sing 
such  commodities  as  diamonds, 
furs,  etc.  He  further  told  how 
newspapers  can  furnish  retail¬ 


ers  with  information  about  the 
reader,  to  help  him  plan  his 
advertising  accordingly,  to  bet¬ 
ter  establish  his  store’s  person¬ 
ality,  plan  proper  location,  based 
on  knowledge  of  his  customers. 

Top-Ranking  Man 

Otto  Silha,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and  a 
former  promotion  manager,  told 
NNPA  what  a  “capable  promo¬ 
tion  man”  should  expect  from 
his  publisher  under  “the  ideal 
situation.” 

He  should  be  treated  as  a 
top-ranking  man  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mand  group,  consulted  early  on 
practically  all  important  com¬ 
pany  moves,  Mr.  Silha  said. 

Promotion  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  major  department  in 
regard  to  budget.  On  expansions 
and  cutbacks,  for  example,  pro¬ 
motion  deserves  to  be  treated 
like  the  news  department  and 
the  “boxoffice”  departments,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising.  And 
on  salaries,  a  good  promotion 
manager  can  be  every  bit  as 
valuable  to  the  newspaper  as 
a  good  managing  editor. 

There  should  be  a  “universal” 
centralized  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

Helpful  Suggestions 

The  publisher  should  have  an 
open  mind  for  potentially  good 
promotion  ideas  and  recognize 


O-ir^  RELATIONS 

f 


TRIANGLE — Barry  Urdang,  center,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  incom- 
in9  president  of  the  Newspaper  Promotion  Managers  Association, 
indicates  the  third  side  of  promotion's  triple  job— Promotion,  Research, 
Public  Relations.  At  left,  Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr.,  Birmingham  News  and 
Post  Herald;  right,  Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin. 
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the  professional  competence  and 
advice  of  his  specialist  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Silha  also  urged  promo¬ 
tion  men  to  make  helpful  news 
and  editorial  suggestions  by  use 
of  reader  surveys  and  other 
means.  They  should  devote  more 
creative  time  to  bringing  a 
greater  quality  of  excitement  to 
the  paper.  In  addition  to  sales 
promotion  ideas,  “the  whole  area 
of  packaging  cries  for  attention 
involving  typography,  section  of 
the  paper  and  uses  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  color  and  gnraphic  ma¬ 
terials.” 

He  also  urged  more  long- 
range  planning  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  objectives  and  goals. 

“One  more  specific  sector  of 
the  widening  promotion  hori¬ 
zon,”  he  noted:  “The  promotion 
man  who  comes  up  with  the 
plan  to  instruct  the  American 
people  on  how  to  really  use  the 
newspaper  will  be  able  to  write 
his  own  ticket.”  He  urged  more 
thinking  on  the  project  of  mak¬ 
ing  newspaper  readers  into 
newspaper  users. 

Three  Goals 

Mr.  Silha  cited  three  goals 
promotion  can  score  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future: 

“1.  Lift  our  circulation  and 
advertising  promotion  efforts  to 
a  higher  plane  of  effectiveness. 
This  goal  should  have  first  pri¬ 
ority  because  it  is  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager’s  direct  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  fiscal  strengrth  of  his 
newspaper.  More  aggressive  and 
creative  effort  can  upgrade 
quality,  eliminate  the  dull  and 
routine,  and  bring  a  feeling  of 
excitement  along  with  the  bet¬ 
ter  results  that  will  increase  the 
“client  satisfaction”  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

“2.  Inside  his  organization,  the 
promotion  man  can  increase  his 
effectiveness  as  a  catalyst,  idea- 
starter,  sparkplug,  aid  to  man¬ 
agement.  Take  the  one  problem 
of  communicating  with  employes 
before  and  during  a  strike  crisis. 
Service  in  this  area  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  and  who 
should  be  more  qualified  to  as¬ 
sist  management  in  this  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  task  than  the  pro¬ 
motion  man. 

“3.  Improve  the  public’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  newspaper  as 
an  institution  and  toward  his 
newspaper  in  particular.  I  would 
{Continued  on  page  74) 
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NNPA  REPORT 


Series  of  Quiz  Ads 
Tells  Newspaper  Story 


TROPHY  COLLECTORS — Some  of  fhe  recipients  of  E4P  Promotiwi 
Awards  at  Pittsburgh  convention:  Left  to  right — David  A.  Lindsay, 
Appleton  Post  Crescent;  Fred  Schweikher,  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leadtr; 
Basil  P.  Caummisar,  Louisville  Courier-Journal;  and  John  Dent,  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette. 


FOUR  IN  HAND — At  promotion  meeting:  Left  to  right — Dave  Henas, 
Charlotte  Observer;  Richard  Johnson,  Houston  Chronicle;  Jake  Costi, 
Cincinnati  Post;  and  Frank  Houston,  Toronto  Star. 


NAEA,  Reps 
Assembling 
Color  Exhibit 


There  are  no  tim  ways 
about  it  for  the  newspaper! 
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The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association’s  ROP 
color  committee  will  cooperate 
with  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives 
in  assembling  an  exhibit  com¬ 
prised  of  t^arsheets  from  news¬ 
papers  that  have  carried  the 
same  ROP  color  ad.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  dramatize  how  uni¬ 
formity  of  reproduction  has 
improved. 

J.  Rufus  Doig,  president  of 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  third  Annual  News¬ 
paper  ROP  Color  Conference 
Sept.  15-17  in  New  York,  said 
the  ads  will  be  assembled  by  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureaa 
John  H.  Butler,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  and  chairman  of  the 
NAEA  color  committee,  will 
build  an  accordion  display  for 
the  ROP  Color  Conference. 

Another  display,  showing  how 
retailers  use  ROP  color,  will  be 
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3  Pulitzer  Prizes  Awarded 
For  the  Little  Rock  Story 

2  Awards  Honor  the  Exposure 
Of  Labor  Union  Racketeers 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Pulitzer  Prizes 


Meritorious  Public  Service — Little 
Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette. 

• 

Local  Reporting  —  Fargo  (N.  D.) 
Forum  (Edition  Time).  George  Bever¬ 
idge,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star  (No  Edition  Time). 

• 

National  Reporting — Reiman  Morin, 
Associated  Press,  and  Clark  Mollen- 
hoff,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

• 

International  Reporting — New  York 
Times. 


Courageous  coverage  of  the 
school  racial  integration  crisis 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  won  three 
1958  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  journal- 


The*  I'kinker 


Editorial  Writing — Harry  S.  Ash¬ 
more,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette. 


Cartoons — Bruce  M.  Shanks,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 


News 


the  face  .  Photo  by  Bill  Beall 

ision.”  t  Press.  Mr.  Morin  won  the  prize 

id:  “The  “tor  his  dramatic  and  incisive 

and  com-  '  eyewitness  report  of  mob  vio-  _ _ 

coverage,  ^ lence  on  Sept.  23,  1957,  during  mond“  (Va.T  News”  Leader  until  his 
moderate  -  the  integration  crisis  at  the  death  in  1953. 

»  restore  ^  Central  High  School  in  Little  _ _ 

an  over-  -  '  ^  Rock.”  (E&P,  Sept.  28,  1957, 

reflecting  Cartoon  by  Bruce  Shanks  page  12).  v  +  Opera- 

itors  and  m  n*  •  -a  ^■x.  ■  tions,  headed  by  Senator  John 

iwrs  aiiu  Monn  won  a  Pulitzer  in  y  /n  A,-ir  i 

captured  the  public  service  1951  for  his  Korean  War  re-  „  i!  «  • 

prize  at  the  same  time  one  of  porting.  He  joined  the  AP  in  The  Mollenhoff  investigations 
its  editors  won  the  editorial  1934  and  has  served  in  Wash-  are  credited  with  having  assisted 

president  writing  prize  for  the  same  news  ington,  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  1?  exposing  Jam^  k.  nona, 

zette  and  event.  LondoA,  Algiers,  T^kyo,  Cairo!  ’  Frank  Brewster  and 

r.  is  pub-  Mr.  Ashmore’s  citation  was  New  Delhi,  Italy  and  Korea.  He  Teamsters  Union  leaders, 

nager.  “for  the  forcefulness,  dispas-  was  AP  chief  in  Tokyo  from  Mollenhoff  joined  the  Des 

ered  boy-  sionate  analysis  and  clarity  of  1937  until  the  attack  on  Pearl  Moines  Re^ster  while  attending 

•ss  as  the  his  editorials  on  the  school  in-  Harbor,  when  he  was  interned  Drake  University  Law  School, 

ependence  tegration  conflict.”  by  the  Japanese.  Be  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 

ty  (E&P,  Mr.  Ashmore  began  as  a  re-  Harvard  in  1949.  In  the  past, 

LI).  It  is  porter  tor  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Mollenhoff  Honored  he  has  won  two  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

irculation  Piedmont  in  his  home  town  and  The  other  prize  for  national  the  I^ymond  Clap- 

le  reached  then  became  editor  of  the  affairs  reporting  went  to  Clark  per  and  Heywood  Broun  awards, 
lave  stood  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News.  He  Mollenhoff,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Farao  Forum  Wins 

that  1,500  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Register  and  Tribune,  “for  his  * 

nonymous  Heiskell  and  joined  the  Gazette  persistent  inquiry  into  labor  The  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum 
iber  an-  11  years  ago.  Both  of  his  grand-  racketeering,  which  included  in-  won  the  prize  for  local  reporting 
crusade”  fathers  served  in  the  Confeder-  vestigatory  reporting  of  wide  under  pressure  of  edition  time 
ling  in  the  ate  army  and  he  was  steeped  in  significance.”  swift,  vivid  and  detailed 

the  traditions  of  the  South.  jjg  conducted  field  investiga-  uews  and  picture  coverage  of  a 

._j  Mn,.:n  tlous  in  lowa,  Minnesota,  New  tornado  which  struck  Fargo  on 

York,  New  Jersey  and  other  June  20.”  The  citation  added : 
utive  edi-  The  third  award  growing  out  areas  to  obtain  information  and  ‘‘Proceeding  under  considerable 

s,  won  the  of  the  Little  Rock  story  was  one  gave  his  findings  to  six  Con-  difficulty  and  overcoming  many 
editorial  of  two  prizes  given  “for  a  distin-  gressional  committees.  When  handicaps,  a  small  but  skilled 
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Mundo  Defies 
Vendors,  To 
Hold  Price 


Bureau  Retains  Hadley 
As  Research  Director 


Bi  enos  Aires 

Newspaper  publishers  here 
hailed  El  Mundo's  defiance  of 
the  newspaper  distributors’ 
union  as  a  significant  victory 
for  publishing  interests. 

Argentina’s  oldest-established 
nationally  circulated  tabloid 
emerged  triumphant  from  a 
battle  with  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  seeking  to  control  its  sales 
price. 

The  newsvendors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  unions,  made  powerful 
during  the  Peron  dictatorship, 
have  hitherto  exercised  strong 
influence  on  publishers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  newspapers’  street  sale 
price. 

The  clash  occurred  when  El 
Mundo  decided  to  retain  its  60- 
centavo  sales  price  in  the  face 
of  a  general  increase  to  one 
peso  following  a  government 
decree  freeing  newspapers  from 
a  ceiling  price. 

The  Haynes  group,  El  Mun- 
do’s  publii^ers,  fighting  plung¬ 
ing  circulation,  decided  against 
the  increase.  Since  the  price  in¬ 
crease  was  not  mandatory  but 
merely  a  “recommendation”  by 
the  Ajssociation,  the  latter  took 
no  action  on  El  Mundo’s  de¬ 
cision. 

But  wholesale  distributors  re¬ 
acted  by  threatening  to  stop 
distributing  El  Mundo. 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
found  its  man  to  direct  the  ex¬ 
panded  program  of  research  ap¬ 
proved  recently  by  the  directors 
and  the  plans  committee. 

He  is  Dr.  Howard  D.  Hadley, 
39-year-old  director  of  research 
at  the  Morey,  Humm  &  War¬ 
wick  advertising  agency  since 
1953.  He  will  become  research 
vicepresident  of  the  bureau  on 
May  16,  it  was  announced  by 
Charles  W.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  bureau.  The  bureau 
will  then  have  its  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  five  vicepresidents. 

At  the  agency  Dr.  Hadley  has 
been  closely  associated  with  the 
advertising  programs  and  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  of  the  Sinclair 
Refining  Company  which  in¬ 
vested  more  than  $1,000,000  in 
newspaper  space  last  year. 

Dr.  Hadley,  a  native  of  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  educated  at 


Syracuse  University.  He  earned 
a  master’s  degree  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  and  a  Doctor  of 
Philoso,,hy  degree  at  Syracuse. 
He  has  also  engaged  in  post¬ 
doctoral  studies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan. 

He  was  technical  director  for 
Daniel  Starch  and  staff  for  five 
years  and  for  one  year,  1947-48, 
he  taught  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology  at  Syracuse.  He 
served  with  the  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II. 

Dr.  Hadley  has  had  special¬ 
ized  experience  in  advertising 
readership  studies  and  he  has 
written  for  business  magazines 
on  topics  of  Media  Research  and 
Marketing  Psychology.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  and  also  of 
the  American  Psychology  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  lives  at  Bronxville 
with  his  wife  and  thi-ee  sons. 


Support  of  Unions 


El  Mundo  met  the  threat  by 
mobilizing  its  own  distribution 
service  to  retail  points. 

Heman  Campos  Menendez, 
the  Haynes  board  chairman, 
laid  charges  of  free  comm  rce 
violation  bearing  indirectly  on 
freedom  of  the  press  against 
the  distributors. 

Sr.  Campos  found  an  unex¬ 
pected  ally  in  the  newsvendors’ 
unions.  They  published  a  state¬ 
ment  denouncing  the  distribu¬ 
tors  for  unfair  practices. 

Vitally  interested  in  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  war  was  Dr.  Roberto 
Noble’s  El  Clarin,  two-color  tab¬ 
loid  competitor  of  El  Mundo 
which  bit  deeply  into  El  Mundo's 
and  La  Prensa’s  circulation 
when  the  two  dailies  were 
gathered  into  the  Peron  em¬ 
pire. 

While  La  Prensa,  Clarin  and 
Democracia  have  shown  10%  to 
30%  circulation  increases  since 
1949,  El  Mundo  is  down  to  160,- 
000  from  220,000. 

A  6G-centavo  El  Mundo  is 
expected  to  cut  deeply  into 
Clarin’s  and  Democracia’s  sales. 


John  A.  Maloney 


“Big  No.  3”  Rolls 
At  Coosa  Mill 


CRIME  paid  off  for  Kit  Reed  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 
She  has  been  given  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Woman's  Press  Association 
medal  for  her  series  on  teen-age 
offenders.  Mary  Clayton,  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser,  won  honorable 
mention. 


Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 

Billed  as  “the  world’s  lai-gest 
paper  machine”,  big  No.  3  has 
gone  into  production  at  the 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany  mill  here.  It  is  capable  of 
producing  400  tons  of  newsprint 
per  day,  almost  equal  to  the 
combined  output  of  the  two 
earlier  machines  at  this  eight- 
year-old  mill. 

The  start-up  of  the  giant 
Beloit  machine  —  343  inches 
wide — culminated  at  $35,000,000 
expansion  program.  Its  break-in 
runs  reached  speeds  of  2,500  feet 
a  minute. 


Kimberly  -  Clark  Corporation 
manages  the  mill.  The  principal 
stockholders  are  128  newspaper 
publishers. 


Chicago 

John  A.  Maloney,  54,  infor¬ 
mation  supervisor  for  the  Illin¬ 
ois  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  died 
here  May  4.  Formerly  a  science 
writer  on  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Maloney  had  been  with  the 
telephone  company  since  1940. 


3  Cops  Arrested, 
Pictures  Withheld 


Hederman  Stricken 


Jackson,  Miss. 

Tom  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Clarion  Ledger,  was  hos¬ 
pitalized  this  week  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 


HE'S  A  BEAUT  and  she's  pUin 
beautiful,  as  you  can  see  in  this 
cheesecake  picture  of  Leroy  B. 
Merriken  trying  to  get  on  a  psr 
with  Diane  White,  the  Baltinsore 
photographers'  pick  for  Miss  N<- 
tional  Press  Photographer  in  JuM 
competition  at  Minneapolis.  Hi 
is  a  Sunpapers  fotog. 


Shipton  Announces 
Haynes’  Resignation 


Springfield,  111. 

The  resigrnation  of  F.  S. 
Haynes  as  publisher  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Journal  and  Register 
and  as  editor  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  was  announced  May  6  by  A. 
W.  Shipton,  president  of  Copley 
Press,  Inc. 

Mr.  Shipton,  who  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers  from 
1928  to  1942,  said  he  will  fill  the 
vacancy  temporarily  and  con¬ 
tinue  as  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

Mr.  Haynes  came  here  in  1956 
after  serving  as  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  South  Bay  DaHy 
Breeze  at  Redondo  Beach,  a 
member  of  the  Copley  group  in 
Southern  California. 


Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
In  Dailies’  Building 


Baltimore 
After  the  Baltimore  Police 
Department  had  announced  the 
names  of  three  of  its  men  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  series  of  on-duty 
burglaries,  it  refused  to  release 
their  file  pictures  to  newspapers 
on  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
might  prejudice  their  chances 
in  court. 


The  Sun  then  posed  a  series 
of  questions  to  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  James  M.  Hepbron,  and 
printed  the  Q.  and  A.  Most  of 
the  A.  was  “no  comment.” 


Minneapolis 
The  names  of  the  17  persons 
elected  to  the  new  Minnesota 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame  were  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  Minnesota  Cen¬ 
tennial  Sports  Champions  ban¬ 
quet  honoring  1,958  sports  per¬ 
sonalities  from  Minnesota. 

Photographic  portraits  and 
biographical  plaques  for  all  1'^ 
will  be  permanently  installed  on 
the  marble  walla  of  the  mam 
corridor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  building,  sponsors 
of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
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ADVICE  TO  PR  PEOPLE: 


Handouts  Via  Ad  Department 
Usually  Get  Editorial  Hook 


Newspaper  Spokesmen  Grateful 
For  Help  from  Publicity  Shops 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

If  confession  is  good  for  the 
soul,  then  some  public  relations 
people  and  newspaper  editors 
are  feeling  a  lot  better  after  the 
14th  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Public  Relations  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York. 

The  “confessions”  were  made 
last  week  at  panel  workshops 
and  produced  a  number  of  recur¬ 
ring  themes  as  the  editor- 
panelists  levelled  both  praise 
and  criticism  at  their  audience 
of  public  relations  practitioners. 
The  PR  people  voiced  their 
views  in  the  form  of  questions 
from  the  floor. 

No  .Ad,  No  .Siory 

One  women’s  page  editor  ad¬ 
mitted  she  had  once  killed  a 
travel  feature  already  in  type 
because  the  company  written  up 
had  given  its  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  to  the  rival  newspaper  in 
town. 

The  editors  were  unanimous 
in  agreeing  the  PR  people  are 
of  considerable  help  to  them  in 
rovering  their  respective  fields, 
and  one  editor  went  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  PR  people  “do 
jobs  that  we  perhaps  should  be 
doing  ourselves.” 

Rerurring  Tliemes 

The  most  recurring  theme 
expressed  by  the  editors  was 
a  straight-from-the-shoulder 
warning  to  PR  people  not  to  try 
“planting”  stories  through  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  Other  themes:  PR  people 
should  make  more  of  an  effort 
to  understand  the  policies  and 
audiences  of  the  media  they  try 
to  reach;  they  shouldn’t  keep 
asking  when  a  submitted  story 
'dll  run;  they  shouldn’t  request 
tearsheets  of  stories  or  ask  that 
photographs  be  returned;  and 
they  shouldn’t  duplicate  wire 
service  and  greneral  releases. 
The  suggestion  that  PR  prac- 
,  titioners  be  licensed  much  the 
^ay  doctors  and  lawyers  are 
licensed,  was  made  in  a  dinner 
address  by  James  L.  Macwithey, 
<lirector  of  public  relations, 

editor  8c  publisher 


Bristol-Myers  Co.,  and  APR  A 
president. 

Panel  for  the  workshop  on 
women’s  pages  was  comprised 
of  Agnes  Nash,  women’s  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  New  York  Times; 
Eleni  Sakes,  fashion  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  and 
Frances  Walker,  women’s  page 
editor,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette. 

Miss  Nash  noted  that  the 
women’s  page  in  a  newspaper 
has  become  a  “family  page.” 
She  said  the  Times  prefers 
fashion  news  stories  to  service 
or  entertainment  features  but 
“we  don’t  always  have  news  and 
that’s  when  we  turn  to  features 


and  to  public  relations  people 
for  help.”  She  added  that  ex¬ 
clusive  features  are  preferred 
and  pointed  out  that  a  story  on 
the  wires  kills  a  feature  for  the 
Times  for  out-of-town  use  be¬ 
cause  “other  papers  will  have 
it,  too.” 

Miss  Nash  said  that  story 
ideas  should  be  submitted  in 
written  form  rather  than  over 
the  phone.  She  warned  that 
“contrived”  stories  are  never 
wanted  and  that  acceptable 
stories  must  be  spontaneous  and 
newsy. 

‘She’s  in  Love’ 

Miss  Sakes  described  the 
fashion  editor  as  being  “the 
strangest  breed  you  ever  saw. 
She’s  in  love — ^with  the  wide 
world  of  fashion.” 

She  emphasized  that  the 
fashion  editor  is  beholden  to  no 
one,  neither  designer,  manufac¬ 
turer  nor  retailer,  and  is  even 


AEC  Official  Decries  Reliance 
By  Reporters  on  PR  People 


Columbia,  Mo. 

Newspapers  lean  too  heavily 
on  the  very  information  officers 
they  decry  in  government  serv¬ 
ice,  Carl  W.  Larsen  said  this 
week  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Larsen,  who  is  executive 
assistant.  Public  Information,  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  in 
Illinois,  deplored  the  lack  of  di¬ 
rect  coverage  given  to  atomic 
energy. 

“As  far  as  I  can  learn,”  he 
said,  “American  editors  have  as¬ 
signed  only  one  daily  newspaper 
reporter  and  possibly  one  wire 
service  reporter  to  cover  atomic 
energy  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
this  country.” 

Thus,  he  said,  at  a  time  when 
newspaper  editors  are  calling 
for  less  secrecy,  the  fact  is  that 
the  people  do  not  have  more  than 
two  “auditors”  from  the  daily 
press  representing  them  24 
hours  a  day  on  a  vital  subject. 

The  same  editors,  he  said,  who 
urge  greater  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  by  government  agencies 
order  their  editorial  writers  to 
demand  sharp  reductions  in  the 
number  of  people  working  on 
public  information  activities. 

Many  major  newspapers,  Mr. 
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Larsen  asserted,  could  not  be 
published  without  the  assistance 
of  some  public  relations  people 
because  “economy-minded  pub¬ 
lishers  simply  would  not  or  could 
not  spend  the  money  needed  to 
cover  all  the  areas  in  which 
these  public  relations  people  as¬ 
sist  them.” 

Mr.  Larsen  continued: 

“Even  as  vital  as  public  in¬ 
formation  people  might  be  in 
public  affairs,  they  cannot  and 
must  not  be  asked  to  carry  the 
entire  burden  of  informing  the 
people.  Newsmen  must  never 
abandon  this  mission  to  public 
information  people  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

“As  a  public  information  man, 
I  would  like  to  submit  that  I 
am  getting  a  little  bit  tired  of 
“spoon-feeding”  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple,  doing  all  their  work  for 
them.  More  editors  should  in¬ 
sist  that  their  men  get  out  on 
the  street  and  ‘dig’.  In  this  age 
of  electronics,  editors  permit 
their  newsmen  to  depend  too 
much  on  the  mailman,  tele¬ 
printer  machines,  telephones, 
radio  and  even  television  to 
cover  news  for  them.  Instead, 
reporters  should  use  their  legs 
and  their  heads.” 


CHEERS! — Newsmen  and  digni¬ 
taries  are  making  reservations  at 
$10  and  $IOO-a-plate,  respectively, 
for  a  testimonial  dinner  to  Don  E. 
Chamberlain  at  Springfield,  III. 
June  17.  It  will  be  Don's  69th 
birthday.  He  is  dean  of  the  capi- 
tol  press  corps,  operating  a  news 
service  for  18  dailies.  In  World 
War  I  he  was  a  Chicago  Tribune 
correspondent  abroad. 

“independent  of  the  desk.” 

Miss  Sakes  said  that  PR 
people  should  not  try  talking  to 
her  about  a  story  if  they  have 
first  been  to  the  ad  department. 

“You  can  consider  your  story 
dead  if  you  do.  Just  give  your 
pitch  and  git,”  she  declared. 

Pointing  out  that  editors 
“hate  to  be  taken,”  Miss  Sakes 
stressed  the  i  iportance  of  get¬ 
ting  facts  and  accuracy  into 
news  releases. 

“While  some  fashion  editors 
will  print  your  release  as  re¬ 
ceived,  and  even  ‘honor’  it  by 
running  it  under  their  by-lines, 
you  must  agree  that  these  people 
are  not  newspaper  women,”  she 
said. 

Miss  Sakes  cautioned  against 
putting  on  the  pressure  to  get 
“credits,”  or  product  identifica¬ 
tion  into  a  story.  “If  the  pres¬ 
sure  becomes  too  great,”  she 
warned,  “all  crediting  might 
stop.” 

Miss  Walker  caused  a  stir  by 
expressing  the  view  that  she 
couldn’t  see  why  there  shouldn’t 
be  contact  between  PR  people 
and  the  newspaper’s  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  She  admitted  to  once 
killing  a  travel  feature  already 
in  type  because  the  rival  news¬ 
paper  in  town  had  grotten  the 
advertising  of  the  company 
named  in  her  story. 

The  stir  carried  over  into  the 
question  and  answer  period 
following  the  panelists’  talks. 

“Isn’t  there  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  what  Miss  Sakes  and 
Miss  Walker  said  about  being 
independent  of  the  newspaper’s 
advertising  department?”  one 
APRA  member  asked. 

Miss  Sakes  snapped:  “You 
(Continued  on  page  71) 
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Recruit  from  Harvard 
Takes  to  Journalism 

By  Andrew  W.  Bingham 


One  year  ago  —  it  seems  like 
10  —  I  was  a  college  senior  more 
concerned  with  writing  a  thesis 
and  graduating  than  with  a 
career. 

Now  I  am  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  This  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  the  news¬ 
paper  job  which,  when  it  crossed 
my  mind  at  all,  I  had  thought 
I  wanted. 

Yet  I  like  it.  I’m  glad  I’m  in 
Washington.  I’m  glad  I’m  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Star.  And  I’m  con¬ 
vinced  I  have  gained  more  good, 
practical  experience  here  than 
I  could  ever  have  obtained  on  a 
small  paper  or  with  one  of  the 
wire  services. 

An  Experiment 


was  a  dictationist  typing  out  the 
stories  phoned  in  by  reporters. 
But  I  also  did  some  writing  and 
acquainted  myself  with  the  city. 

"Then  I  started  the  training 
program.  Sid  Epstein,  an  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  was  my  tutor, 
counselor,  adviser,  and  task¬ 
master. 

How  well  I  remember  the 
first  day.  I  came  to  work  at  7 : 30 
a.m.  A  few  minutes  later,  Sid 
came  over  to  me  with  an  AP 
story  from  Southern  California. 
It  was  about  “cartnapers”  — 
the  people  who  inadvertently 
(or  intentionally)  walk  off  with 
supermarket  pushcarts. 

“Get  a  local  angle  on  this,” 
he  said. 

I  made  a  few  desultory  at¬ 
tempts,  but  I  didn’t  really  see 


( Photo  by  George  S.  Bush) 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey 


I  was  an  experiment.  New- 
bold  Noyes  Jr.,  the  Star’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  felt  that  large 
newspapers  weren’t  doing  much 
to  encourage  college  graduates 
to  become  reporters.  So  he  de¬ 
cided  to  set  up  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  visit  several  col¬ 
leges  to  recruit  seniors  for  it. 

I’d  like  to  call  this  program 
unique.  But  Paul  Haney,  one 
of  the  assistant  city  editors,  has 
told  me  several  times  recently 
this  word  is  verboten.  “Nothing 
is  unique,”  he  maintains. 

In  any  case  Mr.  Noyes  was 
the  only  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  to  visit  my  college  —  Har¬ 
vard  —  with  a  specific  job  offer. 
He  convinced  me  the  Star’s 
training  program  would  be  more 
worthwhile  than  my  notion  to 
start  on  a  small  paper  and  work 
up  to  the  bigger  ones. 

The  Proposition 

Basically,  Mr.  Noyes’  offer 
was  this:  Within  the  first  year 
of  my  employment,  I  would  go 
on  a  three-month  training  pro¬ 
gram  at  reporter’s  pay.  Follow¬ 
ing  it,  I  would  either  go  on 
permanent  staff,  get  the  Star’s 
help  in  finding  a  job  on  some 
other  paper,  or  be  told  to  get 
out  of  the  newspaper  business. 

I  came  to  Washington  last 
September.  Until  January,  I 

(The  writer  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  last  June,  a  ma¬ 
jor  in  U.  S.  History.  In  his 
senior  year  he  was  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Crimson,  undergrad¬ 
uate  daily  newspaper. — ED.) 


how  I  could  do  much  before 
the  supermarkets  and  company 
offices  opened. 

At  8:30  a.m.,  Sid  returned 
to  my  desk.  He  wanted  the 
story.  I,  of  course,  had  nothing, 
and  would  have  nothing  in  time 
for  the  9  a.m.  first  edition  dead¬ 
line. 

Probably  —  and  I  write  this 
with  reservations  —  Sid  never 
expected  me  to  get  the  story 
in  time.  It  was  just  his  way  of 
telling  me  that  the  training 
program  was  not  going  to  be 
“easy.”  I  was  not  going  to  be 
“pampered.” 

Eventually  I  did  get  the  story. 
It  ran  on  the  front  page  for 
the  last  three  editions.  Sid’s 
only  comment:  “Now  that  you 
know  all  of  these  people.  I’ll 
expect  you  to  be  able  to  get  any 
story  involving  supermarkets 
at  any  time.” 

Round  of  Activities 

Since  that  first  day  I  have 
been  leading  a  fairly  harried 
existence.  I  have  had  to  dictate 
stories  from  notes;  I  have  cov¬ 
ered,  by  myself,  a  five-alarm 
fire.  I’ve  written  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  I  spent  two  hours 
with  Lauren  Bacall.  For  several 
days  I  did  obituaries. 

Once  I  spent  an  hour  trying 
to  find  out  the  occupation  of  the 
father  of  a  little  ^y  who  had 
been  trapped  in  an  old  trunk 
and  freed  by  police.  The  mother 
wouldn’t  tell  me.  “It’s  irrele¬ 
vant,”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  care  what  she  thinks,” 
Sid  said.  “Find  out.”  I  did  — 


All  Hail  ^The  Doc’  — At  a  Ralph  Casey  Recognition 

Dinner  May  2  at  Minneapolis,  more  than  300  of  his  friends,  colleagues, 
former  students  and  journalists  from  all  media  gathered  to  honor  "The 
Doc". 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey  will  retire  in  June  after  serving  28  years  as  head 
of  journalism  education  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


For  Dr.  Casey,  there  were 
gifts  of  an  outsize  cap,  a  rub¬ 
ber  3-iron,  and  an  umbrella 
skeleton  for  use  on  the  golf 
course  —  “which  he  now  may 
have  time  to  visit  occasionally” 
—  and  a  book  of  tributes  writ¬ 
ten  by  hundreds  of  his  friends 
and  associates. 

For  his  wife,  Lois,  there  was 
a  framed  copy  of  the  big  camera 
portrait  of  Dr.  Casey  which 
Howard  Seeman,  student  editor 
of  the  Minnesota  Daily,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

And  there  was  a  generous 
sum  of  money,  contributed  by 
hundreds  of  alumni,  teaching 
colleagues  and  professional  ad¬ 
mirers,  to  enable  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Casey  to  take  a  trip  around  the 
world  after  his  retirement  from 
the  Minnesota  faculty  this 
spring. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

and  he  wasn’t  important. 

Sid  never  explicitly  told  me 
the  point  of  this  little  exercise. 
But  it  was  pretty  obvious:  at¬ 
tention  to  little  details  can  make 
a  “nothing”  story  really  pretty 
good  —  sometimes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sid 
spelled  out  very  few  lessons  for 
me.  The  whole  training  pro¬ 
gram,  in  a  sense,  was  conducted 


James  Lewis  Morrill,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Casey 
had  come  to  Minnesota  in  1930 
after  a  career  as  newspaperman 
and  teacher  to  seek  “recognition 
for  journalism  education  as  a 
specialized  and  professional  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  social  sciences 
with  a  distinctive  discipline  of 
its  own  and  an  academic  parity 
with  the  highest  levels  of  ad¬ 
vanced  scholarship.” 

President  Morrill  recalled  that 
Dr.  Casey,  not  long  after  es¬ 
tablishing  the  journalism  curri¬ 
culum  at  Minnesota,  turned 
down  an  offer  carrying  a  sub¬ 
stantial  salary  increase  to  head 
the  journalism  department  at 
another  university.  Dr.  Casey 
had  determined  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  at  Minnesota 
so  he  could  continue  building 
his  program  for  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  there. 

ininniiiiii^^ 

backwards.  First  I  would  do 
the  assignments;  afterwards  — 
and  then  only  occasionally  — 
would  he  discuss  them  with  me. 

Take  the  five-alarm  fire,  for 
instance.  Sid  just  sent  me  out 
on  it,  no  instructions  at  all.  Yet 
it  was  the  first  fire  I  had  ever 
covered,  anywhere. 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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IFJ  Spurns  Two  Invitations 
To  Meet  Behind  Iron  Curtain 


congress.  Mr.  Siddiqui,  a  former 
Nieman  scholar,  is  connected 
with  the  Karachi  newspaper, 
Dawn. 

Collis  Re-elected 

Joseph  F.  Collis  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  was  re-elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  North  America,  despite 
his  offer  to  withdraw  in  favor 
of  the  Canadian  delegate,  Ro- 


Delegates  from  American  Guild 
In  Influential  Roles  at  Congress 

By  Virginia  Stoecker 
London 

Delegates  representing  46,000 
trades  union  journalists  from 
15  countries  ended  a  week’s 
meeting  here  May  2  with  a 
firm  refusal  of  two  invitations 
to  attend  union  conventions  in 
Cwnmunist-dominated  countries. 

Thus,  the  six-year-old  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Journal¬ 
ists,  meeting  for  its  Fourth 
World  Congress,  reaffirmed  the 
principles  which  led  to  its  for¬ 
mation  in  1952  when  founder- 
members  broke  away  from  the 
International  Organization  of 
Journalists. 

The  invitations  tendered  in¬ 
formally  to  Marcel  Stijns,  presi¬ 
dent  of  IFJ,  were  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  Rumanian  journalists  in 
Bucharest  and  to  an  lOJ  meet¬ 
ing  in  Prague. 

‘Impertinent  Propaganda’ 

Leading  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  Richard  Kurfuerst  of  Aus¬ 
tria  urged  the  congress’  execu¬ 
tive  to  “throw  the  invitations 
away,  for  they  are  nothing  but 
impertinent  propaganda.” 

Previously,  the  delegate  from 
Lebanon,  Riad  Taha,  had  made 
an  impassioned  plea  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  throw  open  the  doors 
of  IFJ  to  all  trades  unions  of 
journalists  in  Africa  and  Asia. 

Mr.  Taha  declared  that  some 
countries  were  in  “a  revolution¬ 
ary  and  transitory  stage  where 
it  is  impossible  to  leave  the  press 
without  some  directive.  This 
must  be  accepted  in  the  same 
way  as  censorship  was  during 
the  war.” 

He  charged  that  in  democratic 
countries,  also,  journalists  may 
have  to  say  what  suits  the  news¬ 
paper  because  of  “advertising 
&nd  industrial  interests.”  And 
he  hoped  that  the  IFJ  would 
open  its  membership  to  all  jour¬ 
nalists’  unions  from  United  Na¬ 
tions  countries  and  would  for- 
to  comment  upon  political 
systems. 

After  Mr.  Taha’s  walkout,  his 
place  as  vicepresident  for  Asia 
was  given  by  vote  to  E.  Manzur 
Siddiqui  of  the  Pakistan  jour¬ 
nalists’  union,  which  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  membership  during  the 
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land  Desmarais  of  the  Ottawa 
Le  Droit. 

Also  re-elected,  as  European 
vicepresident,  was  H.  J.  Brad¬ 
ley,  general  secretary  of  the 
British  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists,  who  were  hosts  to  the 
congress.  The  vicepresidency  for 
South  America  w’as  left  vacant 
in  view  of  the  absence,  “because 
of  unsettled  conditions  in  his 
country,”  of  Armando  Lomba 
of  Cuba. 

Mr.  Stijns  of  Belgium  was  re¬ 
elected  president. 

Mr.  Collis  drew  a  spontaneous 
round  of  applause  when  he  told 
delegates  that  the  newspaper 
started  by  the  Guild  in  Lima, 
Ohio  —  the  Lima  Citizen  —  was 
doing  well.  And  he  added  that 
although  he  hoped  it  would  not 
start  a  general  trend,  “we  will 


FLAGS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  where  the  press  is  free  form  a  backdrop  for 
the  fourth  annual  congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  Journalists 
in  London. 


OFFICIAL  OPENING — The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Denis  Truscott, 
at  left,  graced  the  head  table  at  the  IFJ  congress.  With  him,  from  the 
left,  are  Marcel  Stijns,  Belgium,  president;  Dr.  Theo  Bogaerts,  Belgium, 
secretary;  Clement  J.  Bundock,  Great  Britain,  past  president;  and 
Joseph  F.  Collis,  vicepresident  for  the  United  States. 


accept  responsibility  as  it 
arises.” 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  ANG,  told  the 
congress  that  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  guild  differs  from 
its  European  counterparts  is 
that  the  American  insists  upon 
being  a  newspaperman,”  while 
the  European  prefers  the  term, 
“journalist.” 

He  also  urged  the  delegates 
not  to  just, pass  resolutions  call¬ 
ing  for  people  to  respect  them, 
but  to  insist  on  better  working 
conditions  to  attract  better  men 
who,  in  turn,  would  earn  the 
respect  of  the  public. 

Americans’  Views 

The  hand  of  the  American 
delegation  was  much  in  evidence 
on  a  resolution  on  professional 
interest  passed  by  the  congress. 
It  stressed  “adequate  remunera¬ 
tion”  and  favorable  working 
conditions  as  necessary  for  the 
journalist  to  maintain  his  stand¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  Farson  spoke  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  resolution  offered  by 
Max  Nef  of  Switzerland,  deplor¬ 
ing  “obstacles  to  the  import  into 
Great  Britain  of  foreign  periodi¬ 
cals.” 

This  referred  to  last  year’s 
contempt  of  court  case  involving 
an  article  in  Newsnveek  maga¬ 
zine  in  which  the  British  high 
court  fined  the  distributors  of 
the  magazine  because  it  carried 
an  article  commenting  on  a  mur¬ 
der  trial  still  in  progress.  As  a 
result,  one  of  the  distributors  in¬ 
sisted  on  certain  guarantees 
from  foreign  publishers  and  also 
scrutinized  them  in  advance. 

“If  I  came  to  Great  Britain 
as  a  tourist  or  businessman,” 
Mr.  Farson  said,  “I  would  be 
morally  bound  to  obey  its  laws. 
I  think  this  is  a  good  law,  and 
any  publisher  who  wants  to  do 
business  in  this  or  any  other 
country  should  live  up  to  its 
laws. 

“In  my  own  country,  all  too 
frequently  a  person  is  tried  by 
newspaper  before  he  gets  into 
court,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  an 
unbiased  hearing. 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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‘Buy’  Drive 
Now  Applied 
To  Appliances 

Appleton,  Wis. 

The  Post-Creseent,  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  distributors  and 
dealers  of  major  appliance  lines, 
set  in  motion  here  May  7  a  10- 
day  sales  event  bearing  the 
slogan:  “Best  Appliance  Values 
Better  Buy  Now.” 

Purpose  of  the  campaigrn  was 
two-fold,  (1)  to  install  the  “buy 
now”  psychology  in  the  public’s 
mind,  (2)  to  create  sales  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  both  the  appliance 
dealer  and  his  salesman  to  re¬ 
store  the  “sell  hard”  idea  to 
their  way  of  doing  business. 

There  was  a  “kick-off”  break¬ 
fast  May  7  at  which  distributors 
and  dealer  sales  organizations 
attended.  (Jov.  Vernon  Thomson 
of  Wisconsin  was  present  to 
voice  his  approval  of  the  “buy 
now”  campaign.  Mayor  Clarence 
Mitchell  of  Appleton  bought  the 
first  major  appliance. 

To  give  the  event  added  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  a  “houseful  of  ap¬ 
pliances”  contest  is  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  built-in  sales  gimmicks. 
Each  of  the  16  participating  dis¬ 
tributors  has  contributed  one 
major  appliance. 

Kickoff  Section 

The  Post-Crescent  published 
a  kick-off  appliance  section  in 
which  all  the  advertising  was 
distributor-placed  copy.  The  sec¬ 
tion  was  distributed  at  the 
breakfast  to  show  dealer  sales¬ 
men  that  all  the  leading  manu¬ 
facturers  of  “big  ticket”  ap¬ 
pliances  are  behind  the  event. 

The  Post-Crescent  provided  a 
front  cover  promotion  ad,  show¬ 
ing  the  location  of  every  ap¬ 
pliance  dealer  in  the  Appleton 
marketing  area. 

The  newspaper  also  provided 
a  half-page  ad  on  the  contest 
announcement  and  will  run  ad¬ 
ditional  quarter  page  ads,  re¬ 
porting  daily  sales  results  of 
appliances  sold.  The  paper  also 
provided  free  window  banners, 
pennants  and  price  tags.  The 
Post-Crescent  expected  to  carry 
upwards  of  35  pages  in  all  of 
dealer  co-op  advertising  during 
the  10-day  period. 

John  McLean,  assistant  com- 
merial  manager  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan  Power  Co.,  is  serv¬ 
ing  as  local  area  coordinator  for 
the  dealers  and  distributors.  He 
has  set  up  store  reporting  of 
appliance  sales  for  10  days 


prior  to  the  event  and  for  the 
10-day  “Better  Buy  Now”  pro¬ 
motion. 

Distributors  and  dealers  have 
agrreed  to  refrain  from  com¬ 
parative  prices  in  the  ads. 

“The  idea  behind  this  entire 
promotion  is  to  go  back  to  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  for  its  quality, 
time  and  labor  saving  features,” 
said  Kenneth  E.  Davis,  Post- 
Crescent  general  advertising 
manager.  “The  entire  program 
has  been  so  regulated  as  to  in¬ 
sure  every  participating  dealer 
a  profit.” 

• 

Scope  of  Co-op  Ads 
Revealed  in  Study 

The  results  of  a  study  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  another  meas¬ 
urement  of  the  scope  of  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  were  announced 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  “Co¬ 
operative  Advertising  News¬ 
letter.”  The  objective  of  the 
study  was  to  see  how  many  of 
the  largest  companies  and  big¬ 
gest  advertisers  engage  in  co-op 
advertising. 

Of  the  100  top  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  (compiled  by  PIB), 
some  are  prohibited  from  using 
co-op,  such  as  distillers.  Others, 
retailers  like  Sears  and  Rexall, 
publishers  like  Time  Inc.,  have 
no  purpose  in  using  co-op. 
Nevertheless,  the  study  revealed 
that  51%  of  the  100  companies 
engage  in  co-op  advertising. 

Another  phase  of  the  study 
was  devoted  to  the  500  largest 
industrial  corporations  in  the 
country  (compiled  by  Fortune). 
Many  of  these  corporations  are 
industrial  and  have  no  purpose 
in  using  co-op.  These  include 
aircraft,  heavy  machinery,  and 
other  such  industrial  firms. 
Nevertheless,  the  study  revealed 
that  of  the  500  corporations, 
24%  engage  in  co-op  adver¬ 
tising. 

• 

2  Named  to  Board 
At  Burnett  Agency 

Chicago 

Leonard  S.  Matthews,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  media 
department,  and  Edward  Thiele, 
account  supervisor  and  vice- 
president,  have  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Leo 
Burnett  Co.,  Inc. 

Henry  Starr,  marketing  su¬ 
pervisor,  had  been  made  a  vice- 
president  of  the  advertising 
agency. 

Mr.  Matthews  came  to  the 
agency  10  years  ago  from  the 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Mr.  Thiele 
started  in  the  advertising  busi- 
!  ness  by  way  of  the  Chicago 
'  American’s  merchandising  de¬ 
partment. 


Daily  To  Offer 
Local  Ad  Rates 

Effective  July  1,  the  Marsh¬ 
field  (Wis.)  News-Herald  will 
offer  local  contract  rates  on 
national  advertising  and  will  in¬ 
crease  its  national  line  rate 
from  10c  to  10%c,  according  to 
Lester  Burmeister,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Burmeister  said  the  local 
contract  rates  will  be  based  on 
regular  frequency  and  size  re¬ 
quirements.  He  added  that  the 
lOh^c  rate  will  bring  the  nation¬ 
al  rate  to  $1.47  per  column-inch, 
about  the  same  as  the  paper’s 
open  local  display  rate  of  $1.50 
per  inch. 

The  15%  agency  commission 
will  be  allowed  but  the  2%  dis¬ 
count  will  be  discontinued  since 
local  rates  do  not  carry  a  cash 
discount. 

• 

Irving  Fitch  Dies; 

Retired  Ad  Director 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
living  H.  Fitch,  who  retired 
Jan.  1  as  advertising  director  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  died 
of  a  heart  illness  May  4.  He  had 
been  under  treatment  in  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  for  less  than 
a  week.  He  was  66. 

A  native  of  St.  John,  Kas.,  he 
joined  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  advertising  staff  in  1920. 
He  became  advertising  director 
of  the  22  Gannett  Newspapers 
in  1951. 

• 

Ferger  Joins  Metro 
Sunday  Newspapers 

Stanley  T.  Ferger,  formerly 
with  General  Foods  Corp.,  will 
join  Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  on  May  19  as  as¬ 
sistant  manager,  sales  coordin¬ 
ation  department,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Charles 
T.  Kline,  president. 

Mr.  Ferger  will  work  on  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  and  procedures. 
• 

Anderson  Retires 

I  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ernest  D.  Anderson,  72,  re- 
,  tired  May  1  as  advertising  man- 
,  ager  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
.  News,  with  which  he  became 
»  associated  March  7,  1921,  when 
)  he  began  organizing  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department.  He 
.  became  advertising  manager  in 
.  October  1929. 

• 

Ad  Program  Voted 

;  The  National  Board  of  State 
;  Directors  of  the  National  Asso- 
■  elation  of  Insurance  Agents  has 
>  voted  a  $2,000,000  national  ad 
-  program  for  the  NAIA  during 
1969. 


Appliances 
‘Sleeping  Dog’ 
Of  Ad  Linage 

Green  SBURG,  Pa. 

The  electrical  appliance  dis¬ 
tributor  was  described  this  week 
as  being  the  “sleeping  dog”  of 
newspaper  advertising  linage  by 
John  Harmon  III,  advertising 
manager,  Lowry  Electric  (3o., 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Speaking  before  the  spring 
convention  here  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Mr.  Harmon  said  that 
newspapers  are  not  getting  one- 
tenth  the  linage  they  should  be 
getting  from  their  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  distributors.  He  urg^ 
space  salesmen  to  call  on  these 
distributors  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  their  newspaper’s 
market,  merchandising  services 
and  circulation  breakdown. 

“We  do  business  with  18  ra¬ 
dio  stations  and  12  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Harmon  said.  “Dollar  for 
dollar,  newspapers  are  the 
greatest  medium  in  the  world  — 
but  advertising  men  are  not 
doing  anything  with  it  as  far  as 
electrical  appliance  dealers  are 
concerned.” 

Retailers  Seek  Help 

Victor  R.  Ketchman,  man¬ 
ager  general  advertising,  Taren- 
turn  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  told 
lAMA  members  that  retailers 
are  looking  to  newspapers  to 
work  more  closely  with  them. 

A  forum  on  “Local  vs  Na¬ 
tional  Rate  in  Auto  Advertis¬ 
ing”  showed  that  half  the  news¬ 
papers  represented  were  ac¬ 
cepting  automotive  linage  at  the 
local  rate.  A  session  on  “Sala¬ 
ries,  Wages  and  Incentives,” 
turned  up  little  relationship  be¬ 
tween  circulation  brackets  and 
salaries  paid  to  either  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  or  staff  members. 
• 

Freeswick  Succeeds 
Kondell  in  Passaic 

Jake  Freeswick  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Leon  Kondell 
as  retail  advertising  manager 
1  of  the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J-) 

■  Herald-News. 

s  Mr.  Kondell,  with  the  Herald- 
i  News  since  1936,  said  his  part¬ 
ing  with  the  newspaper  was  on 
the  best  of  terms.  He  has  no 
plans  for  the  immediate  future. 
Though  his  active  employment 
!  with  the  Herald-News  has  been 

■  terminated,  be  remains  on  the 
\  newspaper’s  payroll. 

I  Mr.  Freeswick  was  broken  in 
r  as  an  office  boy  by  Mr.  Kondell 
some  years  ago. 
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THE  MEDIA  DIRECTOR:  IX 


What  You  'Take  Out’ 
Sets  Media  Values 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


It’s  what  you  take  out  not 
what  you  put  in  that  sets  media 
values,  according  to  G.  Maxwell 
Ule,  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  marketing  services, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Ule  differentiated  between 
what  he  called  “the  input  and 
output  aspects  of  media.”  But 
he  insisted  first  that  a  medium 
should  be  clearly  defined.  His 
definition:  “A  market  tied  to¬ 
other  by  an  editorial,  enter¬ 
tainment,  or  geographical  for¬ 
mat.” 


“The  output  aspects  is  the 
marketing  side  of  media,”  Mr. 
Ule  continued.  “In  the  same  con¬ 
cept  as  engineering,  it’s  not 
what  you  put  in  but  what  you 
take  out  that  counts. 


G.  Maxwell  Ule 


Editorial  Content 


“Input  is  largely  the  media 
aspect.  It  is  historically  defined 
in  terms  of  circulation,  set 
counts,  traffic  and  so  forth,  in¬ 
cluding  costs.  It  overlooks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  psychological,  or  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  the  quali¬ 
tative  values.  These  are  the  edi¬ 
torial  reinforcing  values  of  the 
medium  itself  upon  the  advertis¬ 
ing  message.” 

Mr.  Ule  put  great  stock  in 
editorial  content,  insisting  that 
rather  than  relying  on  intui¬ 
tive  judgment,  media  directors 
should  seek  to  assay  a  medium’s 
psychological  value.  The  more 
that  is  learned  about  it,  he  said, 
the  better  the  choice  of  media 
will  be.  He  called  it  the  “rein¬ 
forcing  value.” 


to  determine  the  size  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  generated  by  a  particular 
medium,  deflated  as  far  as  our 
commercial  message  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  magazines  have 
been  pioneers  in  efforts  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  difference  between  cir¬ 
culation  and  audiences. 


Audience  Cumulation 


research  as  being  threefold  at 
K&E,  namely: 

1)  To  place  a  stamp  of  ap¬ 
proval  or  grade  upon  such  media 
research  as  is  presented  to  the 
agency  from  the  outside. 

2)  To  attempt  to  relate  cur¬ 
rent  media  measures  to  the  out¬ 
put  measures  needed  to  buy 
profitably  for  clients. 

Integrate  Media 

3)  To  attempt  to  integrate 
the  various  media  into  the  most 
effective  combination,  the  com¬ 
munications  umbrella,  to  meet 
the  marketing  objectives  set  for 
and  by  our  clients,  using  the 
best  data,  the  best  estimates, 
and  the  newest  research  it  is 
possible  to  obtain. 

“Currently,”  Mr.  Ule  said, 
“the  most  important  task  of  me¬ 
dia  research  is  to  help  simplify 
media  selection  by  setting  up 
the  right  criteria  against  which 
media  must  be  judged.  These 
criteria  are :  coverage,  fre¬ 
quency,  duplication,  differential 
frequency,  and,  finally,  and  of 
real  importance,  editorial  rein¬ 
forcement  measured  in  terms  of 
economic  costs.” 


Retailers’ 


Papers  Stress 
Sales  Ideas 


Fairchild  Publications,  Inc., 
New  York,  publishers  of  Wom¬ 
en’s  Wear  Daily,  Daily  News 
Record,  and  Home  Furnishing 
Daily,  has  come  up  with  an  idea 
that  should  interest  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  local 
newspapers. 

In  the  belief  that  there  has 
been  much  anti-recession  talk, 
but  little  action,  the  three  pub¬ 
lications  will  each  devote  a  full- 
page  of  editorial  space  to  a 
roundup  of  sales,  promotion  and 
advertising  ideas  gleaned  by  the 
p  a  p  e  r  s’  respective  editorial 
staffs  throughout  the  U.  S. 


Will  Gang  IteniH 


Spot  TV  Expenditures 


Output  Measures 


‘Tdeally,media  research  should 
present  standard  output  meas¬ 
ures  for  all  media,”  he  said.  “It 
should  answer  the  question, 
‘What  does  the  medium  deliver 
to  me  beyond  the  mere  book- 
keeping  aspects  of  circulation 
and  costs?’  In  other  words,  it 
should  give  the  total  profile  of 
the  medium  enabling  me  to 
assess  the  reinforcing  value  of 
the  medium  upon  the  message 
I  am  paying  to  put  into  it. 

“Specifically  there  are  certain 
measures  of  output.  We  can  try 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


“Secondly,  we  can  seek  to  de¬ 
termine  audience  cumulation 
through  time  for  a  particular 
medium. 

“Thirdly,  we  can  judge  audi¬ 
ence  duplication  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  media  to  show  relative  abili¬ 
ties  to  produce  coverage. 

“Fourthly,  we  should  mini¬ 
mize  audience  duplication  and 
pyramiding  to  maximize  the 
overall  communications  effect.” 

Discussing  the  kind  of  re¬ 
search  made  by  various  media 
and  submitted  to  advertising 
agencies,  Mr.  Ule  branded  most 
of  it  as  “superficial,  patently 
biased,  relatively  uninformative, 
and  confusing.”  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  judge  the  merits  of 
media  research.  He  declared  this 
group  performed  a  vital  func¬ 
tion  in  “removing  some  of  the 
fog.”  He  said  there  have  been 
some  recent  milestones  in  media 
research,  particularly  in  the 
magazine  and  television  fields. 

He  described  the  role  of  media 


In  1957,  there  were  1,287  tele¬ 
vision  advertisers  whose  ex¬ 
penditures  exceeded  $20,000; 
and  89  invested  more  than  $1 
million,  according  to  the  latest 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  report  of  spot  television  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures.  Adver¬ 
tisers  invested  an  estimated 
$448,734,000  in  national  and  re¬ 
gional  spot  during  1957,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  12.9%  over  the  $397,- 
606,000  estimated  for  1956. 


Actually,  such  news  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  part  of  the  pub¬ 
lications’  regular  coverage,  but 
now  all  such  items  will  be 
ganged  on  a  page  in  each  paper 
to  offer  readers  sales-building 
ideas  currently  being  used  to 
move  merchandise  and  thereby 
break  the  recession. 

Women’s  Wear  Daily  started 
its  page  of  ideas  May  1  under 
the  heading,  “Today’s  Better 
Selling.”  Daily  News  Record 
will  start  its  page  shortly  under 
the  title,  “Beating  Last  Year’s 
Figures.”  Home  Furnishing 
Daily  will  kick-off  its  page  of 
ideas  in  the  near  future  and 
will  call  it,  “How  They’re  Sell- 
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PARTNERS  IN  ENTERPRISE— Louii  A.  Wail  Jr.,  laft,  naw  chairman  of 
tha  Buraau  of  Advartiiing  board  of  diraclort,  prasants  a  plaqoa  to 
Aba  Plough  in  recognition  of  50  succassiva  and  successful  years  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  Plough,  Inc.  Rrst  ad  was  for  a  healing  oil. 
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Torrence  Tells  How 
Merchandising  Aids 


advertising  and  sales  promotion 
efforts.” 

“There  are  some  newspapers 
running  up  and  down  the  track, 
spinning  their  wheels,  so  to 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

Consistency,  creativity  and 
knowledge  of  local  marketing 
factors  related  to  the  sale  of  a 
particular  product  are  essential 
ingredients  of  a  newspaper’s 
merchandising  program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Floyd  J.  Torrence,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Red  Heart  dog  food. 

Mr.  Torrence  was  speaking 
from  firsthand  experience  in 
dealing  with  more  than  250 
newspapers.  As  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Red  Heart  division  of  John  Mor¬ 
rell  &  Co.,  he  feels  that  sound 
merchandising  support  is  a 
great  help  in  making  Red  Heart 
dog  food  advertising  “pay  off.” 

Red  Heart  Awards 

“Whether  it  be  advertising  or 
merchandising,  the  ultimate  aim 
is  to  sell  the  consumer,”  Mr. 
Torrence  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  explaining  Red  Heart 
Division  last  year  decided  it 
was  time  to  offer  awards  to 
newspapers  whose  merchandis¬ 
ing  efforts  had  been  outstand¬ 
ing  in  1957.  As  a  result,  seven 
newspapers  were  chosen  to  re¬ 
ceive  heart-shaped  plaques. 
(E&P,  April  19,  page  34).  The 
company  plans  to  continue  the 
newspaper  award  program  in 
1958,  Mr.  Torrence  said. 

“For  the  past  two  years, 
Campbell-Mithun,  our  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  has  maintained  a 
complete  file  of  merchandising 
activities  of  all  newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  Red  Heart  ad  schedules,” 
he  said.  “These  records  are  sig¬ 
nificant  proof  of  what  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  done  by  each  paper 
within  its  own  area.  Their  ef¬ 
forts  in  1957  stimulated  sales 
of  Red  Heart  and  created  ad¬ 
ditional  brand  identity  with 
dealers.” 

Mr.  Torrence  said  that  Red 
Heart  district  sales  managers 
and  food  brokers  generally  agree 
that  a  consistent  year-’round 
merchandising  program  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  one-time  splurges  on 
the  part  of  cooperating  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Suggested  Check-list 

“We  don’t  attempt  to  tell  a 
newspaper  what  to  do,  but  we 
have  worked  out  a  suggested 
check-list  for  newspapers  to  use 
in  setting  up  a  merchandising 


‘Tavern  Month’  Adg 
Set  for  Newspapers 

Three  major  liquor  distillers 


speak,  without  giving  intelligent  — Seagram-Distillers  Co.,  Na- 
consideration  to  the  kind  of  a  tional  Distillers,  and  Four  Roses 
merchandising  program  that  can  Distillers  Co.  will  break  cam- 


program,”  he  explained. 

Newspapers  are  asked  to  re¬ 
turn  the  check-list  to  the  agency, 
as  evidence  of  their  willingness 
to  cooperate.  Then  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  comes  in  the  actual 
performance  of  the  newspapers 
as  far  as  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties  are  concerned. 

The  10  suggested  ways  of 
newspaper  participation  in  mar¬ 
keting-merchandising  activities 
are: 

1.  We  will  make  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  our  local  Red  Heart 
broker.  Keep  him  fully  informed 
and  assist  him  in  all  ways  pos¬ 
sible. 

2.  We  will  advise  top  grocery 
buyers  of  national,  local  and  co¬ 
operative  chains  and  large  vol¬ 
ume  independents  of  the  Red 
Heart  campaign  by  sending  a 
telegram  prior  to  the  opening 
ad. 

3.  We  will  mail  a  letter  to  all 
A  and  B  grocery  outlets  detail¬ 
ing  full  information  regarding 
the  Red  Heart  campaign  and 
urging  them  to  tie-in  with  the 
promotion. 

4.  We  will  include  with  the 
mailing  Red  Heart  reprints.  We 
will  need  —  reprints. 

5.  We  will  solicit  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  by  making  personal 
calls  and  by  mailing  a  letter 
explaining  Red  Heart’s  coopera¬ 
tive  advertising  plan  and  the 
availability  of  tie-in  mats. 

6.  We  will  make  a  follow-up 
mailing  to  all  A  and  B  grocery 
outlets  of  the  jumbo  post  card. 

7.  We  will  feature  Red  Heart 
dog  food  in  our  merchandising 
bulletin  or  trade  circular. 

8.  Other  services  (newspaper 
building  window  displays,  dis¬ 
tribution  surveys,  display  cards, 
etc.) 

9.  We  will  use  whatever  edi¬ 
torial  material  is  possible  within 
our  policy. 

10.  We  will  send  a  report, 
with  examples,  of  all  marketing 
work  performed  for  the  Red 
Heart  campaign. 

‘Quality  of  Effort’ 

Mr.  Torrence  emphasized  it 
was  “quality  of  effort”  rather 
than  quantity  which  Red  Heart 
Division  and  its  agency  appreci¬ 
ate.  “We  do  not  take  this  mer¬ 
chandising  service  for  granted,” 
he  added,  “but  we  do  feel  it 
plays  an  ever-increasing  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  success  of  our 


best  be  offered  to  an  advertiser,” 
he  remarked. 

Information  about  local  mar¬ 
keting  conditions  is  most  help¬ 
ful  and  fundamental  to  any 


paigns  saluting  America’s  tav¬ 
ern  owners  during  the  month  of 
May  known  as  National  Tavern 
Month. 

Seagrram’s  ad  (Warwick  & 


newspaper’s  merchandising  pro-  Legler)  will  appear  in  93  news- 
gram,  he  pointed  out,  which  is  Papers  in  78  markets.  National 
part  of  the  consistency  phase  break  a  1,750-line  newspa- 


of  such  activities. 


What  Papers  Did 


per  ad  (via  Kudner  Agency)  in 
cities  of  key  tavern  states,  and 
Four  Roses  will  adapt  a  Life 
magazine  insertion  for  use  in 
more  than  150  local  newspapers. 


*  *11  r  iiiaKafiiiic  iiisci  liuii 

In  reviewing  quickly  some  of  . ,  i  i  i 

,,  u-  uT  r  14.-  more  than  150  local  i 

the  highlights  of  marketing- 

merchandising  efforts  of  the 

seven  award-winning  newspa-  only  a  token-effort.” 
pers,  Mr.  Torrence  recalled:  Last  year,  Red  Heart’s  large- 


•  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex-  space  newspaper  campaign  ap- 

aminer  was  outstanding  in  sup-  poared  in  more  than  250  news- 
plying  local  marketing  informa-  papers,  including  ROP  color  in 
tion  in  the  grocery  field,  along  major  market  areas.  In  1958, 
with  good  all-around  merchan-  Red  Heart  will  continue  to  rely 
dising  support  of  the  Red  Heart  heavily  on  newspapers,  using 
dog  food  campaign.  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  maga 

•  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele-  z>nes.  Parade  and  Family  Week, 
gram  provided  a  steady  type  of  along  with  daily  and  Sunday 
“New  England  promotion”  in  hlack  and  white  schedules  in 
keeping  with  the  more  conserva-  newspapers. 

tive  operations  of  New  England  • 

food  dealers,  plus  a  heavy  vol-  ivt  v  a  i 

ume  of  tie-in  advertising.  Jersey  Admen 

•  Miami  (Fla.)  News  did  a  Going  tO  Pep  Parley 

consistent  job  of  merchan^sing  Brunswick,  N.  J 

each  ad  and  allotted  Red  Heart  .  .  ^  j-  i  j  i 

,  -  J  ..  ,  J  A  senes  of  display  and  cla  • 

dog  food  space  on  its  billboards  oi  o  n  cu  ■ 

J  ,  •  u  J-  ■  sified  “Shirt  Sleeve  Sell  Shop 

used  for  merchandising  pur-  .  4.  •  iu  4- 

“  *  sessions  stressing  the  creativ  • 

poses.  .  .  impact  in  advertising  will  fc.- 


.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  Advertising 

offered  a  continuous  type  of  sup-  Conference  of  the  New  Jersey- 
port  and  among  its  plus  serv-  Association  in  Atlantic 

ices  was  a  television  program  w 

^r  homemakers  on  which  Red  ^  advertising 

Heart  was  included.  manager  of  the  Red  Bank  Regi> 

•  Houston  (Texas)  Chroni-  is  chairman  of  the  confer- 
cle's  own  display  windows  were  g^ce  committee. 


cited  as  especially  attractive  in 


releasing  the  program. 


behalf  of  Red  Heart  dog  food,  jt  was  said  that  “the  confer- 
along  with  a  consistent  all-  gnee  has  been  geared  to  help 
around  merchandising  program  give  sagging  linage  a  shot  in 
that  pointed  up  each  major  sales  the  arm.”  Its  theme  will  be  “Sc- 
promotion  staged  by  Red  Heart.  >gm.  Tell  ’em.  Show  ’em  and 

•  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Sell  ’em.” 

Dealer  gave  Red  Heart  complete  • 

and  timely  marketing  informa-  „  .  »t'  ¥  k 

tion,  based  on  its  special  Niel-  Heinz  lo  L/aunen 
sen  service,  in  addition  to  mer-  Jingle  Contest 
chandising  Red  Heart  ads  to  Pittsburgh 

the  grocery  trade.  u  t  u  •  4-1.  . 

H.  J.  Heinz  Ck).  has  announced 

•  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  ^  nation-wide  consumer  jingle 
was  credited  with  the  “most  contest  which  focuses  attention 
imaginative  mailings  of  any  qjj  outdoor  living  and  outdoor 
newspaper  on  the  Red  Heart  eating.  Ad  support  for  the  con- 
schedule,  plus  personal  calls  on  test  will  begin  on  May  26,  with 
the  grocery  outlets  throughout  ^  two-color  ad  (via  Maxon,  Inc.) 


the  campaign. 

“Generally  speaking,  newspa 


in  Life  magazine. 

Full-page,  black  and  white 


pers  have  given  our  advertising  ads  announcing  contest  rules 
consistent  merchandising  sup-  will  run  during  June  in  This 
port,”  said  Mr.  Torrence,  “but  Week,  Parade  and  First  Three 
unfortunately  some  papers  still  Markets  Group  appearing  in  99 
continue  their  merchandising  ef-  major  newspapers  with  a  com¬ 
forts  to  a  one-time  shot,  often  bined  circulation  of  25,922, 0'^O. 
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What  single 


compact  market 


‘\  buys  MORE  than 
\  the  entire  state  of 
\  Virginia 

/ - -  ^ - .  r 

I  It’S  The  Cleveland  j  v 

V  Plain  Dealer  Market  I  '' 


billion  dollars 


^ Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sates. 

Represented  by  Cresmer  £  IToodwarJ,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  oj  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network, 
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You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 


Here’s  how  the 
Cleveland  Market 
sells  a'/a 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES’ 


COMMODITY  CU 

Totol  Retoil  Soles _ 

Retoil  Food  Soles _ 

Retoil  Drug  Soles _ 

Automotive _ 

Gos  Stotions _ 

Furniture,  Household  Appliances 


CLEVELAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

_ (000) _ 

$2,336,394 

_ 589,775 

_ 88,498 

435,242 

_ 146,580 

:es  125,120 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

$2,030,071 

510.796 
55,405 

430.796 
176,027 
104,022 


iSources  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  W, 


$4,366,465 

1,100,571 

143,903 

866,038 

322,607 

229,142 

19SS) 
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Foreign  Cars 
Help  Boost 
U.S.  Linage 

Foreign  invasion  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  car  market  was  graphically 
demonstrated  recently  at  the 
1958  International  Automobile 
Show  in  New  York. 

Most  articulate  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tors,  the  British  had  14  out  of 
the  57  different  makes  on  dis¬ 
play  from  six  major  auto-manu- 
facturing  nations.  The  five,  be¬ 
sides  England,  were  France, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy 
and  Sweden.  The  U.  S.  was 
also  represented. 

One-Third  in  Papers 

Last  year  all  British  Com¬ 
panies  invested  $3,000,000  in 
advertising  in  this  country,  two- 
thirds  in  magazines,  one-third 
in  newspapers,  according  to  Sir 
William  Lyons,  former  director 
of  the  Society  of  Motor  Manu¬ 
facturers  in  Great  Britain  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Jag¬ 
uar.  Jaguar  contributed  about 
$400,000  to  this  total,  he  said. 


Benton  &  Bowles  has  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Making  20,000  cars  a  year. 
Jaguar  allocates  7,500  cars  to 
the  American  ti-ade.  Sir  William 
estimated  12,000  could  be  sold 
here,  and  added  30,000  are  now 
owned  by  Americans. 

More  money  will  be  spent  by 
British  makers  in  newspapers 
this  year  than  last.  Sir  William 
declared.  TV,  he  said,  was  found 
to  be  too  expensive,  because  of 
its  “waste  circulation.” 

Makers  of  British  motors  ex¬ 
ported  94,000  units  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1957,  valued  at  $108,000,000. 
The  target  for  this  year  is  in 
excess  of  100,000  units.  Sir 
William  fixed  the  date  of  the 
start  of  the  major  break¬ 
through  of  the  foreign-car  in¬ 
vasion  in  1956,  when  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  shipped  here  went 
beyond  the  25,000  a  year  mark. 

“We  think  the  British  cars 
are  increasing  in  popularity  in 
this  country,  primarily  because 
of  their  compactness  (all  are  at 
least  two-and-a-half  feet  shorter 
than  the  shortest  American 
car),  their  comfort,  smooth¬ 
running  engines,  and  low  cost 
per  mile,”  Sir  William  said. 

For  Jagpiars  there  are  now 
450  dealers  in  the  U.  S.  The 


ROCK  ISLAND 
MOLINE 
EAST  MOUNE 
DAVENPORT 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  100  MARKETS 


THE  DISPATCH  and  THE  ARGUS  ^ 

Two  Illinois  Evening  Newspapers, 
Independently  Owned  that  cover 

3  OF  THE  4  QUAD-CITIES 

(where  56%  of  fhe  people  live) 

Without  Duplication 

•  #  •  o 

FULL  ROP  COLOR  AVAILABLE  DAILY 

•  •  •  # 

TA*  Qvod-Oties'  Largest  Conbleed  Daily  Cireelatioa  i 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  —  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP -CO. 


Aw  Gwan!  Buy 
That  New  Car 

St.  Louis 
The  Bank  of  St.  Louis  is 
running  quarter-page  anti¬ 
recession  ads  in  local  news¬ 
papers  headlined,  “Aw  Gwan ! 
Buy  that  New  Car.” 

Copy  reads  in  part:  “If 
under  usual  conditions  you 
would  buy  a  new  car  now, 
go  on  and  do  it.”  Potential 
customers  are  urged  not  to 
be  influenced  by  recession 
talk  because  that  talk  feeds 
on  itself.  It  also  says  cus¬ 
tomers  should  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  “rumors”  of  high 
prices  of  cars. 

“.  .  .  remember,  it’s  the 
deal,  not  the  price,  that 
counts,”  the  ad  states. 


MG’s,  Austin,  Austin-Healy  and 
Rileys  have  the  most,  probably 
600. 

Charles  Snitow,  president  of 
the  show,  speculated  that  the 
foreign  makes  will  most  likely 
be  the  second-car  in  two-car 
families.  He  expects  the  two-car 
families  to  rise  from  4.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  1955  to  8  million  by 
1960.  Despite  the  apparent 
slump  in  the  current  automobile 
business,  some  forecasters  esti¬ 
mate  11  million  two  car  families 
in  the  U.  S.  in  1965. 

• 

Salute  to  Canada 
In  118-Page  Edition 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

The  Kalispell  Daily  Inter 
Lake  published  on  Sunday,  April 
27,  its  eighth  Progress  Edition 
with  the  theme,  “Hands  Across 
the  Border  .  .  .  Our  Canadian 
Neighbors.” 

The  118-page  edition  was  the 
second  largest  ever  published  by 
the  Daily  Inter  Lake,  second 
only  to  the  1957  edition  of  142 
pages. 

The  edition  contained  9,304 
inches  of  advertising. 


I  Save  Time  . .  Labor , .  Space 

FURNACE 


‘Auto  Buy’ 
Event  Opens 
With  Pickets 

Galesburg,  111. 

Two  labor  unions  picketed  the 
auto  dealers  recently  as  the 
local  “You  Auto  Buy  Now”  car 
sales  campaign  got  under  way. 

The  two  unions  posted  pickett 
at  the  entrance  to  the  city  along 
major  highways.  “Unfriendly  to 
Organized  Labor”  said  the 
signs. 

Teamsters  Local  15  and  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Ma¬ 
chinists  Local  2085  set  up  the 
picket  lines  on  highways  and  in 
front  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  office.  Both  unions 
have  been  picketing  auto  dealers 
and  garages  for  two  years  in  an 
effort  to  organize  their  em¬ 
ployees. 

“We  figure  this  anti-recession 
sales  drive  was  really  brought 
in  here  to  break  us,”  said  one 
union  spokesman.  “We  aren't 
really  picketing  everybody  in 
town.  Just  the  people  who  are 
supporting  this  thing.” 

The  Galesburg  Register-Mail 
working  in  cooperation  with 
auto  dealers  and  merchants  to 
make  the  “You  Auto  Buy  Now" 
campaign  a  citywide  event,  ran 
a  front-page  editorial  April  11, 
terming  the  picketing  a  result 
of  “irresponsible  leadership” 
on  the  part  of  the  two  unions. 

Some  merchants  have 
switched  from  the  “You  Auto 
Buy  Now”  plugs  in  their  ads  to 
“Keep  Galesburg  Business 
Healthy — Buy  Now.”  Merchants 
still  went  ahead  with  their  plans 
for  a  big  downtown  Galesburg 
promotion  April  17.  New  and 
used  car  dealers  are  continuing 
their  “You  Auto  Buy  Now”  pro¬ 
motion. 

• 

Section  for  Motel 

Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Jackson  Clarion-Ledgfr 
and  News  recently  published  a 
16-page,  standard  size  section 
for  the  Buena  Vista  Beach  Motel 
of  Biloxi.  It  contained  22,090 
lines  of  advertising.  The  motel 
distributed  15,000  extra  copies 
as  a  mailing  piece. 

• 

‘20  Miracle  Miles’ 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  32-page  section, 
“20  Miracle  Miles,”  to  kick-off 
the  summer  coastal  tourist  sea¬ 
son  for  a  dozen  small  communi¬ 
ties  on  the  Oregfon  coast.  The 
tabloid-size  section  carried  18,- 
452  lines  of  advertising. 
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employment  and 
payrolls 

hit  an  all-time  HIGH! 


ULLAS  is  the  NATION’S  BRIGHT  SPOT! 


Employment  in  Dallas  increased  10,000  during  1957, 
raising  payrolls  by  $42,000,000!  Total  annual  payroll  *  ^  trBITiendoUS  bscklog  of  dsfense  contracts, 

hit  a  record  $1,401,800,000!  33%  more  new  businesses  •  best  prospects  in  five  years  for  farmers 

were  established  than  a  year  ago.  Employment  con-  3n(J  ranchers! 

Unued  finn  through  March  after  retting  new  records  ,  commercial  txinstruction  ever! 

in  January  and  rebruary! 

•  a  $345,000,000  road-building  program! 

ThB  business  Is  here .  ..In  Dallas.  Come  and  get  It  with 
your  advertising  In  The  Dallas  Morning  News! 


DALLAS*  OUTLOOK  IS  BRIGHTEST 
IN  HISTORY: 


Only  THE  DALLAS  NEWS  covers  the  larger  market  that  makes  Dallas’  business  BIGGER  than  DallasI 


THE  DALLAS 
MORNING 


Member,  Metro  Sunday  Comics  Network 


TEXAS’  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER  •  CIRCULATION:  Over  203,000  daily,  213,000  Sunday 


CRE8MER  A  WOODWARD,  INC.  National  Rapraaantmtiva 

New  York  •  Chicago  e  Detroit  s  Atlanta  e  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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They  Asked  For  It . . . 


This  rugged  training  isn't  something  these  young  men 
were  forced  into.  They  asked  for  it — and  are  paying  hard 
cash  for  the  privilege! 

They  are  Seventh-day  Adventist  youth,  members  of  the 
church's  Medical  Cadet  Corps.  The  Corps  prepares  draft- 
age  Adventist  men  to  move  quickly  into  medical  duty 
when  tapped  for  military  service.  Approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Army,  a  course  will  be  held  June  3-17  at  Grand  Ledge, 
Michigan,  near  Lansing. 

Although  listed  as  “conscientious  objectors,”  Adventist 
men  object  only  to  the  bearing  of  arms.  They  willingly 
enter  the  armed  forces  when  called  and  believe  that  as 
medics  they  can  best  serve  their  country  while  maintain¬ 
ing  religious  convictions.  Some  have  won  high  awards 
for  bravery  in  this  line  of  duty.  Of  course,  there  are  also 
Adventist  physicians,  nurses,  technicians,  and  chaplains. 

The  armed  forces  of  many  countries  honor  the 
convictions  of  Adventist  men  in  the  bearing  of  arms  and 
in  their  observance  of  the  seventh  day  as  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  Occasional  local  misunderstandings  arise  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions  in  a  long  record  of  good  relation¬ 
ships. 

In  appreciation  Adventist  men  believe  they  are  doing 
no  more  than  their  duty  in  preparing  themselves  for  more 
competent  national  service. 

That’s  why  you  will  find  them  going  through  their  tough 
paces  next  month  at  Grand  Ledge. 

For  a  fuller  statement  of  Seventh-day  Adventist 
principles  of  non-combatancy  and  a  record  of  the 
church’s  national  service  program,  military  and  civilian, 
write: 

Sevenfh-day  Adventisf 
Informafion  Services 

★ - 

WORLD  HEADQUARTERS:  NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 

Washington  12.  D.  C.  227  W.  44th  Straet 

Randolph  3-0800  •  H.  B.  Waaki  JUdson  6-2334  •  Halan  F.  Smith 

Other  public  relations  offices  are  listed  in  Editor  &  Publiaher  Yearbook. 


French  Code 
Of  Advertising 
Under  Attack 

By  G.  Langelaan 

Paris 

French  advertising  practices 
are  challenged  and  attacked  in 
a  report,  drawn  up  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  authorities,  which 
qualifies  them  as  “abusive  and 
illegal”. 

The  Union  of  Advertisers,  in 
1954,  appealed  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  des  Ententes,  a  commission 
on  cartels,  etc.,  to  examine 
questions  arising  from  the 
French  anti-trust  law. 

Etienne  Dufour,  member  of 
the  Council  of  State,  which 
passes  judgment  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  laws,  was  entrusted 
with  the  inquiry. 

Advertising  practices  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  “Code  of  usages  in 
advertising  drawn  up  by  the 
French  Advertising  Federation 
and  approved  by  the  National 
Federation  of  the  French 
Press”. 

The  contention  in  the  report 
is  that  this  “Code”  takes  upon 
itself  jurisdiction  which  is  not 
within  its  rights. 

According  to  this  Code,  an 
advertising  agent  is  called  upon 
to  indemnify  the  agent  who  has 
last  handled  a  client’s  adver¬ 
tising.  The  report  qualifies  this 
as  “of  a  nature  to  discourage 
in  advance  any  effort  at  compe¬ 
tition,  even  loyal,  or  impose  on 
the  second  agent  financial  bur¬ 
dens  which  his  clients  would 
finally  have  to  bear.” 

This  “indemnity  of  dispos¬ 
session”,  as  it  is  called,  the  re¬ 
port  declares  hampers  “the  en¬ 
tire  freedom  of  the  advertiser 
to  modify  his  advertising  pro¬ 
grammes.”  .  .  .  “the  advertiser 
finds  himself  prevented  from 
exercising  his  free  choice  of  the 
agent  he  judges  capable  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion.” 

The  “Code”  provides  that  ac¬ 
creditation  of  advertising  agents 
is  their  business,  and  the  report 
alleges  that  the  Federation  can 
compel  arbitration  before  its 
own  board  and  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  French 
Press  has  agreed  to  recognize 
its  decisions. 

The  report  reproaches  the 
Advertising  Federation  with 
“assuming  a  veritable  role  of 
professional  jurisdiction”. 

The  return  of  any  rebate  to 
a  client,  prohibited  by  the 


“Code”,  is  considered  by  the 
report  as  an  “obstacle  to 
freedom.” 

Accreditation  of  agents  by  the 
Federation  is  declared  by  the 
report  as  liable  to  give  rise  to 
abuses  and  declares  that  any 
body  able  to  grant  such  accredi¬ 
tation  “should  present  certain 
guarantees  of  independence  with 
regard  to  the  professionals’  in¬ 
terests  involved  or  its  decisions 
be  open  to  appeal  before  an¬ 
other  organization  presenting 
such  guarantees.” 

The  report  recommends  the 
convocation  of  representatives 
of  the  advertising  profession, 
of  the  press  and  other  media 
and  of  advertisers  to  revise  the 
system.  ^ 

Papers  Dominate 
D-X  Sunray  Push 

For  the  second  consecutive 
year,  newspapers  will  be  the 
dominant  element  in  the  1958 
advertising  program  (via  Potts- 
Woodbury,  Inc.)  of  D-X  Sunray 
Oil  Company,  'Tulsa,  Okla.  The 
1957  list  of  papers  was  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  to  include 
more  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
communities  of  20,000  or  less. 
Except  for  minor  changes,  all 
these  papers  will  be  retained  on 
the  1958  schedule.  Papers  added 
have  usually  replaced  posting. 

During  1957  D-X  Sunray 
broke  all  previous  D-X  premium 
gasoline  sales  records  with  its 
missiles-and-boron  advertising 
for  D-X  Boron  Motor  Fuel 
D-X  premium  sales  increased 
19%  during  the  last  half  of 
1957  while  much  of  the  oil  in¬ 
dustry  was  fighting  decreases  in 
gallonage. 

R.  W.  McDowell,  president, 
D-X  Sunray,  attributes  the 
company’s  increases  to  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  product  difference,  the 
element  boron  in  D-X  Boron,  and 
effective  advertising.  “News¬ 
papers  particularly  have  got 
this  product  difference  across  to 
gasoline  buyers,”  he  said.  “Per¬ 
sonally,  I  consider  newspapers 
to  be  the  basic  advertising 
medium  for  D-X  Sunray.  Every¬ 
thing  else  depends  on  what  we 
do  in  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Some  300  dailies  and  30  week¬ 
lies  in  the  17-state  D-X  Sunray 
territory  will  carry  the  new 
campaign.  There  will  be  five 
eight-column  x  150-line  adver¬ 
tisements  in  two  colors  and 
black-and-white,  six  seven-col¬ 
umn  X  150-line  advertisements 
and  five  four-column  x  105-line 
advertisements.  First  insertions 
appeared  the  last  week  in 
April  and  the  first  week  in  May. 
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Look 

here! 


This  picture  of  a  tense  moment  during  a 
free-for-all  between  Dodger  and  Cincinnati 
players  won  Grand  Prize  for  Sam  Schulman. 


Herb  Scharfman  took  First  Prize  with  this 
photo  of  Hurricane  Jackson  on  the  canvas 
in  his  bout  with  champ  Floyd  Patterson. 


These  pictures  won  the  Grand  Prize  and  a  First  Prize  in  the  annual 
Look  magazine  sports  photo  contest.  They  represent  the  sixth  and 
seventh  top  photo  awards  captured  by  International  News  Photos  thus 
far  this  year. 

Whether  it’s  spot  news  or  sports,  INP  delivers  the  dramatic,  distinc¬ 
tive  pictures  that  give  INP  clients  an  important  advantage  over  their 
competition— and  win  awards. 

INXERIMATIONAI.  NEWS  RHOTOS 
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‘All-Gas’  Home  Drive 
Leans  Heavily  on  Papers 


Pittsburgh 
Liberal  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  an  important 
feature  of  a  unique  campaign 
developed  by  five  natural  gas 
companies  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  to  help 
home-builders  sell  “all-gas” 
homes. 

67  Pages 

n  the  Pittsburgh  area  alone, 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  which  is  directing  the 
campaign,  plans  to  use  the  three 
Pittsburgh  dailies  and  44  area 
dailies  and  weeklies — for  a  total 
of  12,000  column  inches  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  This  is 
the  equivalent  of  67  full  pages 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Aimed  at  both  the  builders 
and  the  public,  the  campaign 
cites  “chapter  and  verse”  to 
point  out  the  total  savings  that 
can  be  realized  over  the  lifespan 
of  a  mortgage  through  exclusive 
use  of  gas — for  cooking,  water 
heating,  clothes  drying,  and 
home  heating. 


For  instance,  the  “kickoff”  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  the  three  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspapers  said  that, 
through  choice  of  an  “all-gas” 
home,  the  homeowner  could  save 
$9,996  during  the  life  of  a  20- 
year  mortgage. 

The  estimated  savings  of  gas 
as  compared  with  electricity  for 
the  four  household  uses  were 
broken  down  as  follows  for  the 
20-year  period :  for  cooking, 
$568.80;  for  water  heating, 
$957.60;  for  clothes  drying, 
$544.80;  and  for  home  heating, 
$7,925. 

The  savings  were  computed 
on  the  basis  of  local  rates  for 
both  gas  and  electricity  and 
monthly  fuel  requirements  in  the 
Pittsburgh  area. 

Two-Part  Program 

“The  campaign  was  suggested 
after  we  took  a  look  at  the  ris¬ 
ing  competition  to  gas  on  all 
facets  of  the  home  fuel  market,” 
according  to  Howard  Jones, 
KM&G  supervisor  on  the  na¬ 
tural  gas  company  accounts. 


Gateway 
the 

MOON 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star  is  No.  1  favorite  news¬ 
paper  of  Cape  Canaveral  [Brevard  County] 
and  four  other  Central  Fla  counties,  which  we 
dominate  with  5  to  1  circulation  over  three 
Bigger  Fla.  dailies  combined  total. 

Cape  Canaveral  is  world's  No.  1  test  center. 
It's  in  our  Front  Yard.  Make  it  and  Orlando's 
Central  Fla.  No.  1  test  market  for  your  adv. 

"Man  will  be  shot  into  Outer 
^1  Space  first  from  Cape  Canaver- 

al.”  —  Ed  Uhl,  vice  pres.  Mar- 
'  [Missiles]  Co.  —  Orlando 

Orlando  Sentinel-Star 

Ask  Branham 


The  program  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  First,  there  is  a  di¬ 
rect  approach  to  the  home-build¬ 
ing  industry — the  contractors 
who  build,  equip,  and  sell  houses 
on  a  speculative  basis.  Right  at 
the  start  of  the  building  season, 
a  series  of  meetings  was  held 
for  leading  builders  and  real 
estate  people.  The  builders  were 
shown  how  the  promotion  would 
work  and  how  it  would  benefit 
them  in  the  way  of  improved 
customer  relations  and  increased 
sales  of  houses. 

.4imed  at  Public 

The  second  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  directed  at  the  public. 
Also  planned  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  are:  200  television  commer¬ 
cials  on  six  stations;  400  radio 
commercials  on  nine  stations; 
101  billboards;  100,000  consumer 
“handout”  folders;  cooperative 
advertising  between  the  natural 
gas  companies  and  the  builders; 
demonstrator  personnel ;  and 
“open  house”  promotional  ma¬ 
terial. 

Cooperating  gas  companies  in 
Pittsburgh  are  Equitable  Gas 
Company,  The  Manufacturers’ 
Light  and  Heat  Company;  and 
The  Peoples  Natural  Gas  Com¬ 
pany. 

.Similar  Campaign 

Similar  campaigns  are  under 
way  for  the  northeastern  Ohio 
area,  served  by  The  East  Ohio 
Gas  Company  and  encompassing 
Cleveland,  Canton,  Akron,  and 
Youngstown;  and  northern  West 
1  Vii'ginia,  served  by  Hope  Na- 
'  tural  Gas  Company.  In  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Company  area,  20- 
year  savings  from  use  of  gas 
amount  to  $8,116  a  newspaper 
advertisement  pointed  out. 

“The  campaign  is  continuing 
through  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,”  said  the  KM&G  spokes¬ 
man.  “Indications  are  that  we 
will  have  tie-ins  with  a  great 
majority  of  the  home  builders 
in  the  areas  concerned  with  the 
promotion.” 

! 


We  took  its  temperature  to  see 
if  it  was  hot  .... 


IT  WAS  ! 


New  Orleans'  Families  Like  It  Best! 


NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

Louisiana's  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 
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Insurance  Ads 
Hit  Local  Level 

A  series  of  nine  editorial  style 
advertisements  (via  Doremus  & 
Co.)  designed  to  permit  inde¬ 
pendent  property  and  casualty 
insurance  agents  to  tie-in  with 
the  national  ad  campaign  of  the 
National  Association  of  Insur¬ 
ance  Agents,  is  being  made 
available  by  The  Atlantic  Com¬ 
panies. 

Miles  F.  York,  president  of 
Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  Centennial  Insurance 
Company,  said  that  surveys  of 
agents  indicate  a  need  still 
exists  for  the  kind  of  material 
Atlantic  has  been  supplying. 

“Agents  tell  us  that  they  need 
local  advertising,  preferably  in 
newspapers,  to  produce  local  re¬ 
sults  for  them,  even  though  they 
are  sure  the  prestige  of  the 
national  advertising  will  add 
impact  to  their  efforts.  For  this 
reason  we  have  had  the  new 
ads  prepared  with  built-in  flexi¬ 
bility  so  that  NAIA  members 
can  tie-in  closely  with  the  na¬ 
tional  campaign,”  Mr.  York 
said. 

“Also  in  response  to  agents’ 
requests,”  Mr.  York  added,  “we 
have  made  the  ads  somewhat 
smaller  this  year.  They  are  one 
newspaper  column  in  width  by 
about  120  lines,  including  the 
agent’s  signature.  We  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  this  year’s  series  will 
merit  the  same  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  that  agents  accorded  our 
earlier  series.” 

*  *  « 

“New  Patterns  in  Living  — 
New  Designs  for  Financial  Se¬ 
curity,”  is  the  theme  of  The 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany’s  new  product  advertising 
campaign  (via  Compton  Adver¬ 
tising)  which  is  being  launched 
in  national  magazines,  supple¬ 
ments  and  daily  newspapers  this 
month.  Full  pages  will  be  used. 
• 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Enlarges  Board 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives,  has 
enlarged  its  board  of  directors 
j  from  three  to  five  members,  ac- 
1  cording  to  J.  Rufus  Doig,  presi- 
^  dent. 

The  two  new  directors  are: 
Charles  Healy,  Western  sales 
manager  in  Chicago,  and  Fred¬ 
eric  B.  Farrar,  assistant  to  the 
sales  manager  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Doig,  John  W.  Eggers,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  and  John 
I  Haigney,  are  the  other  board 
members  and  directors. 

Mr.  Doig  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Farrar  and  Frank  RiWi 
Pacific  Coast  manager,  had  been 
I  i  elected  vicepresidents. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


READ  ALL  ABOUT 
IT.. -MINNESOTA 
CELEBRATES  ITS 
STATE  CENTENNIAL!' 


for  an  audience  of  500  delighted 
Japanese.  Still,  he  found  time  for 
adolescent  concerns:  e.g.  his  long, 
hard  search  for  a  banana  split  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  and  his  swapping  jack- 
knives  with  an  Arab  youth  in 
Dhahran. 

All  told,  this  engaging  teen-ager 
did  his  assigned  job  far  more  thor¬ 
oughly  than  even  he  realized.  People 
in  the  countries  he  visited  did  not 
need  to  understand  his  language.  As 
some  50  newspapers  in  14  countries 
reported,  this  healthy,  handsome, 
intelligent  product  of  the  Upper 
Midwest  (with  his  inherent  good 
manners)  enjoyed  an  almost  unprec¬ 
edented  acceptance,  and  reflected 
uncommon  ciwit  on  the  people,  the 
region  and  the  way  of  Ufe  of  this 
great  3H  state  area. 

Copr.,  1958,  The  MinneapoUa  Star  and  Tribune  Co. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  </Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  t,  SUNDAY 


as  to  extend  Governor  Freeman’s 
personal  invitation  to  Minnesota’s 
1958  Centennial  celebration.  Billy’s 
flying  paper  route  stretched  from 
Minneapolis  to  Paris,  Rome  and 
Athens  across  the  world  to  Bombay, 
Manila,  Seoul,  Tokyo  and  back  home. 

From  the  time  he  left  Minneapolis, 
young  Bevan  was  a  target  for  flash¬ 
bulbs,  friendly  questions,  and  invi¬ 
tations  from  government  oflJcials, 
business  executives.  Boy  Scouts  and 
church  groups.  He  had  an  audience 
with  Pope  Pius,  a  visit  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Garcia  of  the  Philippines  and 
lengthy  interviews  with  both  Dag 
Hammarskjold  and  Syngman  Rhee. 
He  even  picked  up  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  Minneapolis  Star  (from 
an  executive  of  the  Manila  Times) 
and  at  least  two  job  offers  for  “when 
you  grow  up.’’  Presents  he  acquired 
en  route  ranged  from  a  completely 
outfitted  French  motor  bike  to  a 
pair  of  sterling  silver  chop  sticks, 
and  jammed  the  plane’s  baggage 
compartment. 

The  crew-cut  cause  of  this  inter¬ 
national  goodwill  exchange  took  it 
all  in  stride.  He  faced  press  con¬ 
ferences  with  adult  aplomb,  cheer¬ 
fully  gave  dozens  of  unscheduled 
speeches,  even  played  a  comet  solo 


Phileas  Fogg  was  a  slow-poke 
compared  to  young  Billy  Bevan  of 
Chmgo  City,  Minnesota. 

Fogg,  whose  80-day  dawdle  around 
this  rapidly  shrinking  planet  rated 
wide  publicity  as  recently  as  1957, 
has  b^n  eclipsed  by  a  14-year-old 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribime  car¬ 
rier  salesman.  Bevan’s  time:  24  days. 
And  Billy  did  all  right  in  the  pub¬ 
licity  department,  too. 

Tlie  Adventures  of  Billy  began 
with  his  selection  from  among  12,000 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
carrier  salesmen  as  Minnesota’s  Cen¬ 
tennial  Air  Ambassador.  His  foreign 
assignment:  to  deliver  spiecial  State 
Centennial  edition  comes  of  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  to 
government  ofl&cials  and  heads  of 
State  around  the  free  world,  as  well 
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How  Daily  Revitalized 
Saturday  Shopping 


By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


Philamilphia 

A  shopper’s  promotion  plan 
which  was  started  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News  has  en¬ 
listed  support  not  only  from 
merchants,  but  also  from  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  the  may¬ 
or’s  office.  Saturday  is  officially 
known  as  Downtown  Day  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  pub¬ 
licity  by  the  News. 

Last  fall,  Natt  S.  Getlin,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  News 
did  some  serious  thinking  as  to 
what  his  newspaper  could  do  to 
help  the  downtown  department 
stores  solve  their  chronic  prob¬ 
lem — steady  decrease  of  down¬ 
town  sales. 

The  fact  that  in  10  years  the 
downtown  share  of  department 
store  sales  had  dipped  from 
80%  to  60%,  with  no  signs  of 
letting  up,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  not  only  “share  of”  but  ab¬ 
solute  dollar  volume  of  the 
downtown  department  stores  is 


below  1948  levels,  had  already 
promoted  sharply  increased  use 
of  the  News  by  the  department 
stores  for  increased  downtown 
coverage.  This,  largely  because 
the  News  concentrates  almost  all 
its  circulation  in  the  city  zone. 

In  discussions  with  several  de¬ 
partment  store  sales  promotion 
managers,  Mr.  Getlin  felt  that 
there  was  additional  store  dol¬ 
lar  volume  within  practical 
reach. 

It  was  not  enough  to  point 
out  to  stores  the  tendency  they 
knew  well,  since  they  themselves 
had  created  it,  namely  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  bunching  up  advertising 
pressure  on  single  days,  out  of 
relation  to  the  share  of  dollar 
volume  those  days  were  capable 
of  producing. 

In  short,  the  stores  know  that 
one  day’s  advertising  for  six 
day’s  business  is  not  efficient, 
but  in  the  pattern  they  had  es¬ 
tablished  they  were  caught  in 
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verywhere 
men  who  shape 
and  approve 
the  big  national 
advertising  programs 
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a  cloth  of  their  own  weave. 

In  looking  at  Media  Records, 
Mr.  Getlin  discovered  that  very 
little  Friday  linage  was  placed 
by  the  downtown  stores.  They 
had  all  but  given  up  advertising 
to  pump  sales  life  into  Saturday. 
And  yet  Saturday,  from  what 
the  stores  told  him,  was  still  a 
good  business  day  downtown. 

In  fact,  considering  the  lack 
of  promotion,  and  the  sharp 
drop  in  numbers  of  shoppers, 
Saturday  more  than  held  its 
own.  For  example,  one  store  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  average  Satur¬ 
day  delivered  18.2%  of  the  full 
week’s  downtown  dollars.  This 
was  particularly  encouraging  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  turn- 
stile-traffic  at  a  public  transpor¬ 
tation  terminal  not  far  from  the 
store  was  off  as  much  as  40%  on 
Saturday. 

This  meant  that  there  were 
far  fewer  people,  but  that  they 
were  shopping  downtown  almost 
in  spite  of  negligible  advertising 
support. 

Mr.  Getlin  reasoned  that  if 
traffic  could  be  increased  even 
slightly,  and  if  consciousness  of 
Saturday  as  a  good  shopping 
day  could  be  effectively  pro¬ 
moted,  there  would  be  more 
business  and  more  advertising. 

Build  Friday  Linage 

Furthermore  it  gave  him  a 
chance  to  build  his  retail  cate¬ 
gory  on  Friday,  a  day  already 
shown  to  be  very  productive  for 
other  categories. 

He  took  his  problem  to  Carl 
I.  Biemiller,  former  executive 
editor  of  Holiday  magazine  and 
now  chairman  of  the  Daily 
News  Operations  Committee. 
Together  they  worked  out  a 
theme  which  dramatized  their 
objective. 

Mr.  Biemiller  wrote  eight  full- 
page  ads  around  the  slogan  “Put 
the  Fun  Back  in  Saturday,  Shop 
Downtown.” 

The  campaign  was  given  top 
priority  for  the  News’  retail 
sales  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ments. 

Back  cards  and  truck  posters 
were  printed  weeks  in  advance 
of  the  kickoff  date  and  circu¬ 
lated  to  merchants  through  as¬ 
sociations  to  let  them  know  how 
serious  the  Daily  News  was 
about  the  campaign. 

The  Philadelphia  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  put  up  streamers 
in  1500  surface  vehicles  for  a 
four-week  period  with  the  copy, 
“Put  the  Fun  Back  in  Saturday. 
Shop  Downtown  for  Values. 
PTC  Cooperating  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News.” 

The  Public  Service  Company 
of  New  Jersey  gave  similar  help 
in  250  commuter  busses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
mounted  posters  on  its  suburban 


stations,  and  the  Reading  Rail¬ 
road  released  for  the  Daily 
News’  use  a  survey  it  had  taken 
along  its  commuter  routes  of 
downtown  shopping  preferences. 

1000-Line  Ad 

A  promotable  circulation  fea¬ 
ture  was  arranged  for  on  the 
first  Friday  of  the  campaign  and 
promoted  with  a  1000-line  ad 
in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  Mayor  officially  pro¬ 
claimed  Saturday  as  Downtown 
Day  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  congratulating  the  Daily 
News  on  its  promotion. 

The  first  Friday  was  the  larg¬ 
est  newspaper  in  the  history  of 
the  Daily  News.  All  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  represented. 

Mr.  Biemiller  and  Mr.  Getlin 
are  prepared  to  push  the  cam¬ 
paign  week  after  week,  realiz¬ 
ing  fully  that  a  brief  “shot  in 
the  Arm”  and  then  reverting  to 
previous  lethargy  would  make 
any  further  constructive  effort 
much  harder  to  revive. 

Both  the  Walnut  Street  and 
the  Chestnut  Street  merchants’ 
association  enthusiastically  en¬ 
dorse  the  campaigrn,  several 
merchants  being  quite  vocal 
about  thanking  the  Daily  News 
for  doing  for  them,  what  they 
had  not  been  able  to  agree  to 
do  for  themselves. 


Lees  ’58  Mat  Book 
Sent  To  Retailers 

Bridgeport,  Pa. 

Retailers  of  Lees  carpets  have 
received  Lees  1958  Ad  Mat  book, 
“a  gfuide  to  profitable  merchan¬ 
dising.”  The  110  pages  show  all 
of  the  company’s  advertising 
mats  and  promotional  aids  and 
include  a  series  of  suggested  re¬ 
tail  advertising  campaigns. 

Much  of  the  material  will  be 
used  by  stores  featuring  Lees 
carpets  to  tie-in  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  May  ads  in  280  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  across  the 
country,  chiefly  in  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements.  The  full  page  Lees  ad 
in  color  appeared  in  Parade,  Ap¬ 
ril  27,  This  Week,  April  20  and 
Family  Weekly,  May  4,  as  well 
as  a  group  of  independent  news¬ 
papers. 


National  Ads  Up 

Toronto 

National  advertising  in  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies  was  up  4.74%  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1958, 
according  to  the  advertising  lin¬ 
age  audits  of  Elliott-Haynes 
Ltd.,  Toronto  research  firm. 
Dailies  accounted  for  $10,581,- 
772  in  national  advertising  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  $10,102,134 
in  the  1957  period. 
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know  of  no  other  medium  in  the 
world  of  advertising. . .  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
Commonwealth . . .  that  has  so  ably 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  make  sales  for 
manufacturers  at  the  retail  level. . .  as  have  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Canada,  as  documented 
in  the  CDNPA's  recent  advertisement 


CAAA  member  agencies  place  90%  of  the  total  national  billing  in  Canadian  media 


^•printt  of  tht  Canadian  Daiiy  Newspaper 
Publishors  Atsociotion  documtnfnd 
advarttsam«nt  ''Unchallangad” 
may  b«  obtained  on  raqwost  from 
I.  H.  Macdonold,  Conaro/  Monegf, 

CDNPA,  55  Univarsity  Avonua,  Toronto  1* 
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WITHIN  SIGHT  of  the  huge  St.  Regis  Paper  Company  mill,  near  Pensacola,  Florida,  this  Future  Farmers  of  America  group  inspects  a  seedlini 
nursery.  The  paper  company  has  donated  more  than  18  million  slash  pine  seedlings  to  replenish  forests  in  the  area.  The  four  states  of  Alabami, 
Florida,  Georgia  and  Mississippi  produce  about  a  third  of  the  nation's  pulpwood,  and  are  among  the  leaders  in  reforestation. 


Shaded  section  designates  area  served  by  the  fee 
investor-owned  electric  power  companies  in 
Southern  Company  system. 


Ihe  south  of  today — through  efficient  utilization  of  its  abundant  natural  re¬ 
sources — is  realizing  its  long-promised  role  as  a  vital  supplier  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

Exhaustive  Southern  research  and  educational  efforts  are  constantly  creating 
new  industrial  processes  and  manufacturing  techniques.  Developments  such  as  these 
are  turning  Dixie’s  vast  natural  wealth  into  an  ever-growing  variety  of  products. 
Result :  an  expanded  commerce  which  brings  new  strength  to  the  South’s  economy. 

The  region’s  quest  to  harness  natural  resources  is  reflected  in  the  expansion 
plans  of  The  Southern  Company  and  its  operating  affiliates.  This  program  includes 
enormous  hydroelectric  developments  on  the  Coosa,  Warrior  and  Chattahoochee 
Rivers,  and  the  new  Southern  Electric  Generating  Company’s  construction  of  a 
$150  million  steam  generating  plant  in  the  heart  of  Alabama’s  coal  fields.  These 
are  part  of  a  $500  million,  three-year  construction  project  of  the  group — further 
evidence  that  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century  belongs  to  the  South  I 


Alabama  Power  Company  Gulf  Power  Company 
Birmingham,  Alabama  Pensacola,  Florida 
Georgia  Power  Company  Mississippi  Power  Company 
Atlanta,  Georgia  Gulfport,  Mississippi 
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Av/iv  at  ft'i^oi^AancK,  lor  cnmy  17^0 


PURER  THAN  THE  AIR  you  breathe  is  the  air  that  flows  from  a  Fram  air 
Alter  into  your  car’s  carburetor.  Located  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  this  plant  is  an 
example  of  the  diversification  of  industry  found  in  the  Southland  today! 


“LOADED”  WITH  S28,000,  high  school  girls  enjoy  their  HER  IMAGE  REFLECTED  in  the  surface  of  a  guided  missile  tracking  camera 

tour  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Sixth  District  headquarters  mirror,  this  technician  measures  to  a  millionth  of  an  inch  the  lens,  prisms  and  other 

®  Atlanta.  In  1957,  this  Bank  and  its  four  branches  cleared  parts  for  optical  systems  made  by  Ferson  Optical  Company,  Ocean  Springs,  Missis* 
250  million  individual  checks — more  than  twice  the  sippi.  Military  contracts  account  for  70  per  cent  of  the  Arm’s  output.  Ferson  is 
■torober  of  ten  years  ago.  one  of  three  such  suppliers  in  the  U.  S. 
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Russia  Beats 
U.S.  In  UN 
News  Used 

The  average  U.S.S.R.  news¬ 
paper  carries  more  United  Na¬ 
tions  news  than  do  U.S.  news¬ 
papers,  with  20  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  according  to  Benjamin  A. 
Cohen,  former  newspaper  editor 
in  his  native  Chile  and  now  an 
information  official  of  the  UN. 

Mr.  Cohen  spoke  at  a  dinner 
attended  by  about  50  New  York 
alumni  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  School  of  Journalism. 

“Mass  media  are  partly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  world  tension 
today,”  declared  Mr.  Cohen. 
“The  amount  of  slanting  of 
news  and  of  printing  misinfor¬ 
mation  is  almost  unbelievable. 
A  story  is  slanted  in  different 
ways  in  different  countries  imtil 
it  becomes  remote  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  event.  Never  have  we 
needed  so  badly  comprehensive 
and  truthful  reporting.” 

Mr.  Cohen  charged  that  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  TV  are  prone 
to  magnify  the  slightest  inter¬ 
national  dispute  and  to  ignore 
constructive  news  that  would 
contribute  to  world  amity.  He 

TULSA 


argued  that  newspapers  which 
say  they  fail  to  carry  interna¬ 
tional  news  because  they  are 
giving  their  readers  what  they 
want  are  maligning  their  read¬ 
ers’  intelligence. 

The  speaker  urged  communi¬ 
cations  media  to  place  emphasis 
on  improved  understanding  and 
not  on  ideological  differences  or 
new  weapons. 

Prof.  Leslie  Moeller  gave  a 
new  program  of  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism.  Other  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  New  York  dinner 
were  John  Harrison  and  Ernest 
F.  Andrews. 

• 

Wet  Season  Sets 
Waxed  Paper  Record 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

A  record  19  tons  of  waxed 
paper  was  required  for  delivery 
of  the  San  Bernardino  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  during  the  past  wet  sea¬ 
son.  Bains  ceased  just  after 
Easter. 

Usual  seasonal  requirement  is 
about  10  tons  of  the  waxed  pa¬ 
per,  Circulation  Manager  Paul 
Balosso  reported.  The  paper  uses 
bread  wrapper  misprints. 

Experience  has  shown  that 
dealers  and  carriers  prefer  the 
sheets  to  waxed  bags,  Mr.  Ba¬ 
losso  said. 


Women  Excel  — 
Well,  Naturally 


OOP’s  Press 
Aide  Is  Fast 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  Press  Women  _ 

were  told  here  recently  by  Gay  RoloQCOO 

Pauley  that  they  are  “generally  W  ILll  1  LdCdovI/O 
better  fitted  for  reporting  than 


CENTER  OF  THE 
MAGIC  EMPIRE 


ONLY  THE  WORLD  AND  TRIBUNE 
GIVE  ADEQUATE  COVERAGE 
IN  THIS  RICH  AREA 

Yes,  only  the  Tulso  World  ond  Tulso  Tribune  con  give 
odequote  eoveroge  in  this  importont  mojor  market.  The 
people  who  live  in  this  fobulous  area,  BUY,  READ,, 
ond  BELIEVE  in  these  newspopers.  One  reoson  why  Tulsa 
newspopers  consistently  carry  more,  much  more,  news 
and  advertising  than  ony  other  newspopers  in  Oklohomo. 


OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA  WORLD  •  TULSA  TRIBUNE 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  •  THE  BRANHAM  CO. 
OFFICES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  U.S. A. 


men”  and  that  “women’s  in-bom 
inquisitiveness  will  have  greater 
value  for  newspapers  in  the 
future.” 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  public  re¬ 
lations  chief  for  the  New  York 
State  Republican  Party,  has  the 


Miss  Pauley,  who  is  women’s  Democratic  administration  of 
editor  for  United  Press  in  New  Qov.  Averell  Harriman  on  edge 
York,  cited  five  qualities  of  with  his  agility  at  stealing  the 


women  which  fit  them  for  re¬ 
porting  jobs: 

1.  “Women  are  just  naturally 
story-tellers  —  gossips,  the  men 
say.” 

2.  “Women  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  attention  to  details, 
something  men  usually  lack.” 

3.  “Women  are  bom  nosy  .  .  . 
and  we  can  be  daring.” 


spotlight  whenever  Mr.  Harri¬ 
man  pops  into  print. 

The  secret  of  his  success  is 
his  “pocket  trick”.  It  works  like 
this: 

When  Mr.  O’Donnell,  a  former 
AP  legislative  correspondent, 
can’t  figure  out  which  way  Mr. 
Harriman  is  going  to  jump  on  a 
particular  issue,  he  prepares  re- 


4.  “Wornen  have  a  wide-eyed  leases  covering  several  possibili- 
approach  to  things — ^men  some- 


times  get  jaded  and  callous  but 
women  retain  the  ‘human 
touch’.” 


When  Mr,  Harriman  acts,  Mr. 
O’Donnell  reaches  into  the 


5.  “Women’s  stubbornness  is  right  pocket,  and  moments  later 

the  reporters  have  the  views  of 
L.  Judson  Morhouse,  GOP  state 
chairman,  on  the  subject  And, 


in  our  favor.” 

Grace  Lafoon  of  the  Elkin 

Tribune  was  named  president  of  .  •  i  •  -  »» 

the  NCPW,  succeeding  Doris  of  course,  inclusion  of  Mr.  Mor- 

Dale  Reynolds  of  the  Greens- 
boro  News.  Other  new  officers  ‘  ™  ^ 

are:  Jane  Hall,  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  vicepresident ; 

Elizabeth  Peele,  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  secretary;  and  Mrs. 

Erma  Dunn,  Shelby  Star,  treas¬ 
urer. 


Mr.  O’Donnell  is  given  consid¬ 
erable  latitude  in  commenting  on 
his  own,  in  Mr.  Morhouse’s 
name. 

Charles  Palmer,  another  for¬ 
mer  newsman,  is  press  aide  to 
GOP  Senate  Leader  Walter  J. 
Mahoney,  but  he  has  less  lati¬ 
tude  than  Mr.  O’Donnell  in  his 
comments  in  his  boss’s  name. 


Critic  Is  Delegate 
To  Film  Festival 

Washington  * 

The  first  drama  critic  ever  District  Attorney 
named  official  United  States 
delegate  to  the  International 
Film  Festival  at  Cannes  ar¬ 
rived  there  April  27.  He  is  Jay 
Carmody,  57,  drama  critic  for 
the  Washington  Star. 

Heretofore  the  U.  S.  delegate 
has  been  chosen  from  the  movie 
industry  or  from  Government. 

As  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department’s  United 
States  Information  Agency  at 
Cannes,  Mr.  Carmody  will 
handle  official  duties  but  will 
not  vote  in  the  film  competition. 


Earnings  Decline 

Earnings  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  for  the  six 
months  period  ended  March  31 
declined  to  88  cents  a  share,  as 
compared  with  $2.79  in  the 
comparable  1957  period.  Net 
sales  were  $15,187,856  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $20,368,991.  Profit 
for  the  1958  report  period  was  might  interfere  with  the  righto 
given  as  $147,410,  as  against  of  a  litigant  to  a  fair  triali 
$804,114  a  year  previous.  Mr.  Tieken  said. 
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Ends  News  Blackout 

Chicago 

U.  S.  Disti’ict  Attorney  Robert 
Tieken  has  lifted  a  news  black¬ 
out  of  one  week’s  duration,  a^ 
cepting  an  interpretation  of 
Canon  20  as  followed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

He  had  ordered  his  staff  to 
give  no  information  to  the  press 
concerning  any  investigation  or 
other  matter  pending  in  his 
office.  Such  action  followed  a 
Chicago  Bar  Association  report 
in  which  Mr.  Tieken  was  cen¬ 
sured  for  telling  the  subject 
matter  of  an  investigation  and 
releasing  names  of  witnesses  to 
appear  before  a  grand  jury. 

“We  will  return  to  the  sen¬ 
sible  and  time-honored  relation¬ 
ship  recognized  by  the  American 
Bar  and  will  endeavor  to  scrup¬ 
ulously  avoid  any  action  that 
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Iordan  Lansky  fstandinp) 
carries  the  story  line . . .  and 

Mel  Keefer  (sittinp) 
inks  the  characters 


Keep  your  eye 

In  shooting  for  size  in  the  continuing 
circulation  drive  — don’t  dub  on  quality! 
The  well-to-do,  hetter-incomed,  upper 
crust . . .the  successful  professional  people, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers  and 
brokers . . .  have  reading  interests  which 
shouldn’t  be  overlooked  in  building  a 
balanced  newspaper. 

These  pacesetters  own,  control,  and 
manage  your  community’s  commerce  and 
industry— and  sign  or  stall  on  advertising 
contracts.  They  also  are  critical  readers 
...vocal,  and  even  vociferous  about  what 


on  the  (golf)  ball  I 

they  find,  or  fail  to  find,  in  their  paper. 

And  most  of  them  are  golfers! 

Golfers  go  for  Mac  Divot,  the  daily 
comic  strip  of  fun  and  frustration  at  a 
fictitious  but  highly  believable  golf  club. 

Fans  follow  it  around  the  calendar,  get 
vicarious  enjoyment,  winter  and  summer! 

Mac  Divot  offers  an  exciting  golf  story, 
instruction,  vacation  play,  tournament 
competition.  A  favorite  of  addicts  and 
novices,  all  age  groups,  the  strip  builds 
(juality  circulation!  Wire,  phone,  or  write 
for  proofs  and  prices  on  Mac  Divot . . . 
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Chicago  Tribune -New  York  News 

c;  News  Building,  New  York 

syndicate,  Inc.^  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Creditors  Aid 
Cline  Company 


Wiggins  Hits 
Betrayal  of 
Public  Right 


Other  points  made  by  Mr.  Chicago 

Wiggins  in  his  contention  that  At  a  hearing  before  Referee 

the  right  of  citizens  to  know  Lawrence  Miller,  a  committee  OUllll 

transcends  “the  right  of  any  of  representing  the  10  largest  ^ 

us”  to  shape  the  news  for  pri-  creditors,  waived  posting  of  an  Columbia,  Mo. 

vate  purposes  touched  on  these  indemnity  bond  by  the  Cline  Accepting  a  Missouri  Honor 
areas:  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  Award  for  the /ndianapo/is  Star 

Many  newspapermen  refrain  which  is  seeking  to  reorganize  at  Journalism  Week  ceremonies 
from  vigorous  activity  in  the  under  a  voluntary  petition  filed  here  May  2,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
battle  against  governmental  se-  in  Federal  Court.  (E&P,  April  declared  the  new  watchword  of 
crecy  for  fear  of  giving  credence  12,  page  12).  his  newspapers  is  “Where  the 

to  a  notion  that  it  is  a  self-  Counsel  for  the  Cline  Com-  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
senring,  private  interest  fight,  pany  said  his  client  has  reduced  liberty.” 

We  have  frequently  pulled  our  j^g  operating  expenses  dras-  Mr.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
punches  because  we  were  afraid  tically  during  the  past  month.  Star  and  News,  said  that  for 
of  being  accused  of  irnposing  on  -pjjg  company,  which  makes  elec-  many  years  the  slogan  was 
our  readers  the  details  of  our  ^j-ic  controls  for  the  graphic  arts  “Fair  and  First.”  He  emphasized 
private  quarrels.”  industry,  including  newspaper  that  the  task  of  the  newspaper- 

The  “equally  dangerous  no-  press  drives,  is  operating  with  man  today  is  to  preseiwe  the 
tion”  among  newspapermen  that  ^  skeleton  force  pending  sub-  republic  and  said  there  is  no 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  mission  of  a  reorganization  liberty  where  there  is  no  God. 
right  that  belongs  to  them  found  plan,  subject  to  court  approval.  “I  believe  we  have  the  most 
example  in  the  Cape  Canaveral  Counsel  revealed  the  company  dedicated  editorial  team  in 
agreement  between  the  press  and  has  not  borrowed  the  $160,000  America  at  the  Star,”  said  Mr. 
military  to  impose  restrictions  which  Referee  Miller  had  ap-  Pulliam,  saluting  James  Cara- 
on  coverage  of  the  satellite  ef-  proved  at  the  April  8  hearing,  paigne  as  “the  great  editor  of 
forts  “for  reasons  of  policy  and  p  president  of  the  Star.” 

not  just  for  readers  of  military  the  Cline  Company,  working  in  “We  actually  believe  that 
security.  cooneratinn  with  the  creditors’  freedom  is  our  business,”  Mr. 


Minneapolis 

Suspension  of  nev/spaper  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  labor  dispute  jeop¬ 
ardizes  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
J.  Russell  Wiggins  declared  here 
May  2  at  a  dinner  honoring 
Ralph  D.  Casey,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor. 

The  theme  of  the  address  by 
the  executive  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D  C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald  traced  the  several 
areas  where,  he  believes,  a  pri¬ 
vate  proprietary  interest  in  the 
press  stands  in  the  way  of  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  people’s  right  to 
know. 


THINK  OF  ITS 
NUMBER]  MARKI 


Immigration  Office 
Data  Made  Available 

Washington 
Another  news  secrecy  wall 
has  fallen  before  the  demanding 
drive  of  the  Moss  Committee  on 
Government  Information.  The 
Immigration  Service  had  re¬ 
fused  to  give  information  as  to 
the  names  of  employers  author¬ 
ized  to  hire  Japanese  farm 
workers. 

L.  W.  Williams,  Assistant  Im¬ 
migration  Commissioner,  had 
explained:  “The  Information 
cannot  be  furnished  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  internal  records 
of  this  service  may  not  be  made 
available  to  the  general  public. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  chairman 
of  the  House  committee,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Immigration  Commis¬ 
sioner  Joseph  M.  Swing  who 
replied :  “There  is  no  regnilatory 
or  statutory  bar”  against  giving 
out  such  information. 
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18COUNTIES  BIG 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


CHARLESTON 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  •  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS -ARCHITECTS 

bOSTON  16,  MASS.  ^ARTANbURO.  S.  C. 
316  Stuart  Straat  '  Mont9«m*ry  Mdg. 


The  market  that  accounts  for  1/3 
of  South  Carolina's  Sales  and  the 
Post-News  &  Courier  are  the  only 
newspapers  serving  and  selling  all 
of  this  big,  rich  area. 


,*;NEW  YORK- 17,  N.  Y. 
East  42ncl  Street 


Brochure  on  mauest 


AMONG  THE  18  METROPOLITAN  AREAS  OF  MORE  THAN  ONE  MILLION  POPULATION 


X-/USINESS  is  good  in  Kansas 
City  and  here  is  the  solid  reason 
why — high  incomes  and  big  retail 
sales  per  household! 

Yes,  Kansas  Citians  have  buying 
power — and  Star  advertising  is 
the  spark  that  triggers  buying. 
Because  The  Star  is  a  welcome 
daily  caller  in  their  homes, 
Kansas  Citians  have  high 
receptivity  to  Star-advertised 
merchandise.  They  like  Star  ads, 
read  them  regularly,  buy  from 
them  readily.  Business  is 
booming  in  Kansas  City  for 
advertisers  making  adequate  use 
of  Star  selling  power. 
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18lh  in  America 


$4,624.00 


3rd  among  Million-Person  Markets— 16.3%  above  Notional  Average 


12.2%  above  Notional  Average 


17th  in  America 


16th  in  America 


13th  in  America 


19th  in  America 


20th  in  America 


19th  in  America 


18th  in  America 


Read  by  More  Than  One  Million  Persons  Daily 


18th  in  America 

(Market  data  by  Standard  Rate  <£  Data  Service  for  Calendar 
year,  January  1,  1957,  to  January  I,  1958/ 


KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

1729  Crond  Ave.  202  S.  Stata  St.  21  E.  40ilt  St. 

HArriKH,  1-1200  WEbstar  9-0532  JMurray  Hill  3-6161 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

623  Market  St. 
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Reporter  Buys 
Weekly  in  Ohio 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Paul  A.  Lawson,  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune  staff  re¬ 
porter,  has  purchased  the  Ob¬ 
server  -  Advocate,  62  -  year  -  old 
weekly  in  Wayne,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lawson,  39,  has  been  with 
the  Duluth  newspapers  since 
May  1,  1953.  He  is  a  former 
staffer  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  and  the  Buffalo  News. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Perkins, 
who  recently  sold  the  McLean 
(Tex.)  News,  have  bought  the 
Whitesboro  (Tex.)  News-Record 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Case- 
bolt. 

*  *  * 

Torrington  (Wyo.)  News 
Printing  Co.  —  purchased  by 
Warren  Brooks  of  Glenrock, 
Wyo.,  and  Ted  Duffy  of  Torring¬ 
ton  from  H.  A.  Debolt,  former 
president  of  the  corporation 
which  publishes  the  weekly. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  associated 
with  the  Glenrock  Independent 
and  Mr.  Duffy  was  managing 
editor  of  papers  in  Wheatland, 
Douglas  and  Torrington. 

Gene  Priestley,  founder  of  the 
weekly  Tularosa  (N.  M.)  Basin 
Times,  sold  the  newspaper  to 
Ed  McMahon,  who  has  served 
as  editor  of  the  paper. 


Memorandum  To: 


For  four  days.  May  20-23,  an  event  of  major  religious  significance  will  take  place  in  the 
Coliseum  in  Houston,  Texas. 

During  these  four  days,  15,000  messengers,  representing  almost  9,000,000  Southern  Baptists 
will  meet  in  the  101st  Session  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  Among  these  15,000 
messengers  will  be  citizens  from  your  city.  What  is  said  and  done  at  this  Convention  will  be 
of  vital  interest  to  hundreds  of  other  people  in  your  city. 

In  order  to  insure  full  coverage,  may  we  suggest  that  you  alert  your  wire  services  in  Houston 
in  advance?  You  may  rest  assured  of  our  complete  cooperation  and  assistance. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  CONVENTION 

Dept.  303  127  9th  Ave.,  No.  Nashville  3,  Tennessee 


Parker  Group 
Buys  Corinthian 

Corinth,  Miss. 

The  Daily  Corinthian  has  been 
purchased  by  Fred  A.  Parker  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  a  group 
of  newspaper  associates  from 
James  H.  Skewes  of  Meridian, 
Miss. 

Mr.  Parker,  33,  business  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  United  Press 
in  Mississippi,  will  serve  as 
president  and  publisher.  Mr. 
Parker  began  his  career  on  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News  Senti¬ 
nel  while  still  in  high  school 
and  worked  on  the  Knoxville 
Journal  as  a  reporter  and  sports 
writer  while  studying  for  a  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

«  «  * 

Additional  transactions  in  the 
newspaper  field: 

Daily  Buys  Weekly 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Purchase  of  the  Riverside  Re¬ 
view  by  the  Tonawanda  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.,  publisher  of  the  daily 
Tonawanda  News  and  of  the 
weekly  Kenmore  Record-Adver¬ 
tiser,  was  announced  by  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Hewitt  recently. 

The  Review  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Herbert  W.  Crispell, 


formerly  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  editorial  staff,  since  1953, 
when  he  bought  it  from  Mrs. 
Archie  R.  Hotaling,  widow  of 
the  founder. 

Warren  Unholz  of  the  Tona¬ 
wanda  News  staff  will  be  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the 
Review. 

*  *  * 

Manhattan,  Kas. 

Sale  of  the  Manhattan  Trib¬ 
une-News  and  affiliated  news¬ 
papers  to  E.  R.  Woodward  of 
Oberlin,  Kas.  was  announced  by 
Albert  Horlings,  publisher  since 
1946.  Included  in  the  sale  is 
Grass  &  Grain,  area  farm  week¬ 
ly,  and  the  Guidon,  weekly  for 
the  Fort  Riley  military  reserva¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Woodward,  publisher  of 
the  Obellin  (Kas.)  Herald  since 
1930,  will  operate  the  Manhattan 
papers  in  partnership  with 
Dean  Coughenour,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oberlin  paper. 

*  *  * 

Enterprise,  Ala. 

Clark  Edwards,  owner  of  half 
of  the  Enterprise  Ledger  stock, 
sold  his  interests  to  Dixie  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  owned  the 
other  half.  Manuel  Segall  and 
Associates,  owners  of  Dixie 
Newspapers,  Inc.  have  taken 
over  active  operation  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  Mr.  Edwards  will  operate 
the  Enterprise  Office  Supply  Co. 


Station  Sale  OKM 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  authorized  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  Com¬ 
pany  to  assign  its  radio  station 
license  WDAF  and  construction 
permit  for  television  station 
WDAF-TV  to  National  Mis¬ 
souri  TV,  Inc.,  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  $7,600,000. 

m  m  m 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ballan- 
tine  Jr.  publishers  of  the  daily 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald-News, 

have  purchased  the  weekly  Cor¬ 
tez  (Colo.)  Sentinel  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Beaber  and  their 
son,  Calvin  H.  Beaber. 

H.  H.  Beaber  founded  the 
Cortez  Sentinel  in  1928  and  will 
continue  in  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  with  his  son. 

The  Sentinel  is  published 

twice  a  week  and  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  over  2,000. 

♦  *  ★ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fane  L.  Burt 
of  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex.,  and 
Mr.  Dale  Barker  of  Crystal  City, 
Tex.,  purchased  the  Winter  Gar¬ 
den  Publishing  Co.  from  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  Winter  Garden 
group  are  the  Carrizo  Springs 
Javelin  and  the  Zavala  County 
Sentinel.  ATN  will  continue 
operation  of  four  other  news¬ 
papers. 
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Again,  The  Pulitzer  Prize 


DISTINGUISHED 

REPORTING  of 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


R.  ELMAN  (Pat)  Morin,  special  writer  for  The  Associated 
Press,  has  been  awarded  the  1958  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  national  affairs.  He  was  cited  for  his 
dramatic  on-the-spot  reporting  of  the  moh  violence  that  shook 
Little  Rock  last  September. 

It  is  his  second  Pulitzer  Prize.  He  won  the  first  in  1951  for 
his  Korean  war  reporting. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the  highest  award  in  American 


Previous  AP  Pufificr  Prise  Winnart: 

1922— Kirke  L.  Simpson  for  a  series  of 
stories  on  the  burial  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 

1933— Francis  A.  Jamieson  for  the  news  beat 
on  finding  the  Lindbergh  baby. 

1937— Howard  W.  Blakeslee  far  reporting 
the  Harvard  Tercentenary  celebration. 

1939— Louis  P.  Lochner  for  news  reports  from 
Nazi  Germany. 

1942—  Larry  Allen  for  stories  on  the  German 
bombing  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Illustrious. 

1943—  Frank  Noel  for  his  picture  of  a  native 
survivor  of  a  torpedoed  ship. 

1944—  Frank  Filan  for  his  picture  of  a 
blasted  Japanese  pillbox  on  Tarawa. 


journalism.  It  has  been  won  17  times  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  The  Associated  Press. 

The  Associated  Press  takes  pride  in  the  Pulitzer  Prize  won 
by  Morin  and  in  the  Polk  Memorial  Award  he  received  earlier 
this  year  from  Long  Island  University. 

His  vivid,  eyewitness  account  of  the  violence  that  erupted 
when  Negroes  entered  Central  High  School  at  Little  Rock 
September  2.3,  1957,  won  not  only  the  Pulitzer  and  Polk  prizes. 
It  was  the  kind  of  story  that  brought  praise  from  editors  and 
fellow  reporters  throughout  the  country. 


1944—  Daniel  De  Luce  far  his  stories  from 
inside  Yugoslovia  disclosing  Tito's  military 
strength. 

1945—  Joe  Rosenthal  for  his  picture  of  the 
Rag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima. 

1945  Hal  Boyle  for  his  column  and  stories 
of  World  War  II. 

1947— Eddy  Gilmore  for  his  stories  from 
Russia,  notably  an  interview  with  Stalin. 

1951— Max  Desfor  for  his  picture  of  Korean 
refugees  crawling  across  a  wrecked  bridge. 

1951— Reiman  Morin  for  his  Korean  war 
reporting. 

1951—  Don  Whitehead  for  his  Korean  war 
reporting. 

1952—  John  Hightower  for  his  coverage  of 
internationol  affairs,  notably  his  story  on 
the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur, 

1953  — Don  Whitehead  for  his  story  on 
Elsenhower's  trip  to  Koreo. 
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TORRE  CASE  ARGUED 


Appeals  Court  Weighs 
Reporter  Confidence 


and  Judge  Ryan  imposed  sen-  context,  to  the  principle  of  fair 
tence,  which  he  suspended  to  comment.  “This  is  an  entirely 
await  the  outcome  of  the  appeal  different  matter,”  he  asserted, 
on  the  constitutional  question.  ,  •  ,  . 


Occupational  Injury 


How  Far  To  Go? 


1^  I  (**  J  CoJ^ea  concluded  his  ar 

Reporter  Confidence  TefS: 

extent  to  which  the  privilege  vulge  his  source  is  injurious  to 
The  question  whether  a  news-  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  ^  claimed  if  the  court  him  in  his  occupation,  because 
paper  reporter  may  rely  on  the  but  whether  the  news-gathering  gathering  people  would  become  loathe  to 

First  Amendment  to  protect  the  function  of  the  press  may  be  t^e  pur-  give  him  information  in  confl- 

source  of  information  is  now,  endowed  with  a  constitutional  pjj.g^  Amendment  dence. 

for  the  first  time,  fomally  b^  privilep  heretofore  asserted  interrupting  Mr.  Correa's  pres-  In  a  complementary  proceed- 

fore  a  federal  appellate  court  many  times  without  legal  sane-  gntation  several  times.  Judge  ing.  Miss  Torre’s  lawyers  in 

for  decision.  tion.  Clark  asked,  would  you  go  be-  voked  rule  30-B  of  the  federal 

The  appeal  of  Marie  Torre,  i  .i,  P  i.r  i  yond  the  reporter  in  claiming  court,  asking  Judge  Ryan  in  the 

television  columnist  of  the  New  Public  interest  ^j^g  privilege?  to  the  columnist?  first  instance  to  postpone  exami 

York  Herald  Tribune  who  stands  t  tVi  h  f  M  editorial  writer?  the  busi-  nation  of  Miss  'Torre  until  Miss 

convicted  of  criminal  contempt  absence  ot  any  JNew  manager  or  advertising  Garland’s  lawyers  had  exhausted 


for  the  first  time,  formally  be-  privilege 


Interrupting  Mr.  Correa’s  pres- 


fore  a  federal  appellate  court  many  times  without  legal  sane-  gntation  several  times.  Judge 


for  decision. 

The  appeal  of  Marie  Torre, 
television  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  who  stands 
convicted  of  criminal  contempt 


In  ihe  Public  Interest 


In  the  absence  of  any  New 


of  court  for  refusing  to  identify  York  State  law  granting  the  ^j^nager?  any  employee  of  a  all  other  lines  of  inquiry  to  es 
an  informant,  was  argued  this  confidential  privilege  to  news-  ne^.gpaper?  tablish  the  identity  of  the  per 

week  before  the  U.  S.  Circuit  "’^n,  the  Federal  Court  here  was  ^ 


Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York,  suojeci  lo  common  ia\ 

no  federal  law  or  cour 
Presiding  Judge  Charles  C.  on  the  subject  either. 
Clark  and  Judge  Potter  Stew- 

art,  the  latter  from  the  Ohio  ’ 

circuit,  asked  numerous  ques-  F"  ,  j 
tions  of  the  lawyers  presenting 

the  case.  Judge  Carroll  C.  dentiality  for  a  repo 
Hincks  was  attentive  but  re-  important  aspect  of 
mained  mute  during  the  40-min-  Amendment.  It  was  a 
ute  argument.  the  public  i 


newspaper ; 

“How  does  a  columnist  quali- 


subject  to  common  law.  There  is  now  aoes  a  coiumnisi  qua 
no  federal  law  or  court  decisions  v  way  as  a  reporter 

on  the  subiect  either.  the  judge  queried. 


sons  mentioned  in  her  story. 
Judge  Ryan  denied  the  applies 
tion. 


Mathias  F.  Correa,  a  former  i^orrea  repiiea  mat  me 

U.  S.  district  attorney,  con-  only  question  before  the  court 
tended  that  the  shield  of  confi-  ^as  one  relating  to  the  privi- 
dentiality  for  a  reporter  is  an  of  a  reporter, 

important  aspect  of  the  First  Judge  Clark  interposed  hypo- 
Amendment.  It  was  also,  he  ar-  thetically;  would  you  apply  the 


Mr.  Correa  replied  that  the  .  Mr-  Popkin  told  the  appellate 


only  question  before  the  court  judges  this  30-B  procedure  would 
was  one  relating  to  the  privi-  result  in  delaying  trial  of  his 
lege  of  a  reporter.  client’s  action  indefinitely  since 

_  ,  j  ,  upwards  of  5,000  CBS  employees 

Judge  Clark  interposed  hypo-  to  be  queried.  There 


mained  mute  during  the  40-min-  meucaiiy;  woum  you  appiy  me  need  to  do  this, 

ute  argument.  S:ued,  m  the  public  interest  to  rule  to  one  of  us,  for  example,  Yie  asserted,  when  Miss  Torre 

On  their  nilinir  denenH,  not  ^  reporter  who  refuses  if  we  should  write  something  can  give  the  information  needed 

On  their  ruhng  depends  not  to  divulge  the  source  of  his  in-  for  a  newspaper  for  pay  ?  Would  hrino-  the  ease  to  trial 
only  whether  Miss  Torre  must  formation.  anyone  who  draws  a  check  from 


serve  10  days  in  jail,  if  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  withhold  the  informa- 


irmation.  anyone  who  draws  a  check  from 

The  issue  arose  last  year  when  ^  newspaper  be  protected  ? 
liss  Torre  declined  to  name  Again  Mr.  Correa  responded 


^Go!«sip  C.oIumnist' 


u.a-  jjjgg  declined  to  name  Again  Mr.  Correa  responded  ,r  ^  ,  •  •  •  ^  j 

mn  sought  by  Judy  Garland,  certain  “CBS  executives”  whom  that  the  privilege  was  asked  Popkm  insisted  on  char 

the  actress-singer,  who  is  suing  as  giving  reasons  only  for  those  in  the  business  ®<^terizing  Miss  Torre  as 

-  - why  Miss  Garland  had  failed  to  of  collecting  news;  certainly  not  j  ^ 

,  fulfill  a  contract  with  the  TV  for  the  informant.  f 

I  _ A  „  for  her  references  to  Miss  G 

I  TBS  Sr  «i^nnn  non  Walter  Lippmann?  land.  He  declared  the  public 

I  ONLY  _ _  ,  _  •  ,000,000  darn  asked  Judge  Clark.  Or  Richard  terest  w’ould  not  be  ser 


i  AKRON 

\ 

I  jourhm. 


cuiit^GLiiiK  news;  ceriainiy  not  *  V  ..i  .  i  i  j 

r  the  informant.  f  that  she  had  no  source 

for  her  references  to  Miss  Gar- 
How  about  Walter  Lippinann?  land.  He  declared  the  public  in- 


T?fbu/p  to  iuhlT<;h  Rovere  who  does  the  Washing-  by  protecting  gossip  columnists 

'  rSq  rLntPr^SSd  « column  in  the  New  Yorker  who  believe  they  can,  with  im- 

magazine?  Or  someone  who  has  punity,  libel  someone  who  has 
damaps  against  the  artist  for  a  news  service  of  his  own?  Wn  libelpd  before 
breach  of  contract. 


been  libeled  before. 

'  BVl  VWB  ;  .  . . .  ^  .  When  Mr.  Correa  turned  to  “If  this  privilege  were  given, 

k  In  pre-trial  examination  Miss  a  citation  from  English  law  in  he  argued,  “someone  could  hire 

R™  Garland’s  attorney,  Lionel  S.  support  of  his  argument  that  a  newspaper  to  make  statements 

^  Popkin,  asked  Miss  Torre  to  the  privilep  of  confidentiality  without  responsibility.  It’s  going 

L  name  the  source  of  the  quota-  was  recognized  as  being  in  the  pretty  far  to  relieve  a  gossip 

tion  in  her  column.  She  refused,  public  interest.  Judge  Stewart  columnist  of  responsibility.  In 

■  I  Haled  before  Federal  Judge  deflated  the  significance  of  the  demanding  that  the  writer  iden 

BfKRlBN*  j  Sylvester  J.  Ryan  on  a  contempt  reference  in  this  case,  saying  he  tify  her  source  we  are  not  at 

^  ivMCE  again  respectfully  was  familiar  with  the  citation  tempting  to  interfere  with 

OF  iNFLUeW  ^  declined  to  answer  the  questions  and  it  pertained  expressly,  in  what  they  want  to  print,  nor 
{  have  we  asked  to  see  what  was 

I  written  before  it  was  printed. 

Judge  Stewart’s  questioning 
I  brought  out  the  fact  that  Miss 
Torre  did  not  assert  a  constitu 
tional  protection  when  she  first 
declined  to  name  her  sources.  A 
part  of  the  record  of  the  pre 
trial  hearing  was  read.  Miss 
Torre  testified  that  she  had  not 

I  been  told  anything  in  confi 

I  dence;  she  declined  to  name  the 

^  _ —  I  1  ‘‘CBS  executives”  because  “you 

T  H  U.  OU  lY  :  ” 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


\  Complete  coverage 
for  only  40c  a  line 
WITH  THE 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

\J.  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
STORY,  BROOKS  B 
FINIEY,  Nol'l.  Reps. 
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SUN 


Morning 


Evening 
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.IPPF.LR  ICoaqucrcd  CiiJcn  |  (Continued  on  page  38) 


WeiRht  and  Credence 

In  Mr.  Popkin’s  view  Miss 
Torre  did  actually  divulge  her 
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where  was  the  race  won? 


You  can’t  take  victory  away  from  the  pilot— but  without  a 
dedicated  ground  crew,  where  would  he  be? 

This  philosophy  demonstrates  Fairchild’s  formula  for  the 
finest  in  newspaper  photo-reproduction— an  up-to-date 
electronic  engraving  machine  backed  by  skillful  service. 
Fairchild  services  have  led  more  than  60%  of  all  newspapers 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  to  rely  on  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver 
or  Scan  A-Sizer. 

Fairchild  takes  the  responsibility  of  keeping  all  leased 
Scan-A-Gravers  and  Scan-A-Sizers  in  perfect  running  order 
no  matter  how  long  or  hard  you  use  them.  You  get  planned 
preventive  maintenance,  ’round  the  clock  service  and 
replacement  parts— all  without  charge  for  time,  parts  or 
routine  travel. 

Every  new  design  improvement  or  addition  for  your 
model  is  incorporated  into  the  machine  right  in  your  plant. 
In  this  way,  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  is  kept  as 
modern  as  the  latest  one  produced.  Under  the  Fairchild 
lease  you  are  guaranteed  against  obsolescence. 

Fairchild  services  give  you  a  lot  more  than  maintenance. 
You  get  complete  installation,  thorough  operating  training 


and  product  application  assistance.  You  get  continuing  pro¬ 
fitable  suggestions  for  producing  more  revenue  through  use 
of  photo-advertising  and  photo- journalism. 

Is  your  goal  increased  circulation  or  advertising  lineage? 
Better  photo  reproduction?  Or  the  ability  to  meet  deadlines 
easily?  You’ll  reach  any  or  all  of  these  objectives  quicker  by 
talking  to  your  Fairchild  representative  before  installing  any 
engraving  equipment. 

Write  today  to  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Inc., 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  New  York,  Dept.  66A. 
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‘Think  Day’ 
Prescribed  for 
Weary  Editor 

Minneiapolis 

A  “Think  Day”  is  prescribed 
for  editors  with  tired  blood  or 
that  bogged-down  feeling. 

Ray  Stougaard,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Sentinel,  came  up  with  the  idea 
in  a  session  of  the  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  of  News  Executives  May 
2-3  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Reporting  on  a  survey  he  con¬ 
ducted  among  editors  in  his 
area,  he  stressed  that  editors 
should  leam  to  delegate  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

“We  are  not  indispensable,” 
he  said.  “After  all,  our  papers 
are  being  published  right  while 
we  are  sitting  here.” 

Mr.  Stougaard  said  editors 
should  hire  more  clerical  help 
to  take  care  of  tasks  which  do 
not  require  journalistic  training 
or  writing  ability. 

“Rotating  your  staff  on  job 
assignments  is  another  way  of 
breaking  the  monotony,”  he  said. 
“It  also  provides  you  with  a 
stand-in  should  a  vacancy  arise 


because  of  an  emergrency.” 

Finally,  he  urged  the  editors 
to  take  time  out  for  what  he 
teiTued  a  “Think  Day,” 

“(jiet  off  in  a  corner  where  no 
one  will  bother  you,”  he  said, 
“and  see  if  you  can’t  come  up 
with  some  ways  to  improve  your 
work.” 

Behavior  for  Cubs 

Orville  Lomoe,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dvluth  (Minn.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  Tribune,  spoke  on 
“Behavior  Recommended  for 
Cub  Reporters.”  Making  an 
analogy  to  the  five  senses,  he 
said  the  beginning  reporter 
needs  to  leam  to  listen,  look, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch. 

He  explained  that  the  good 
reporter  learns  to  listen  for  com¬ 
plete  instructions  from  his  edi¬ 
tor,  and  that  he  must  look  for 
the  news. 

“The  reporter  should  not  be 
afraid  to  admit  he  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  a  subject  in  order  to 
obtain  complete  information,” 
Mr.  Lomoe  said. 

By  smell  he  explained  that  he 
meant  the  reporter  must  acquire 
an  intuition  to  know  where  the 
good  news  story  or  feature  is 
about  to  break. 

In  developing  a  sense  of  taste, 
he  said  the  reporter  needs  to 
become  expert  in  matters  of 
style,  form,  unity,  and  empha¬ 


sis.  Finally,  he  recommended 
that  the  reporter  should  be  in 
touch  with,  or  have  the  feel  of, 
his  surroundings. 

“He  needs  to  know  the  people, 
the  streets,  and  his  editors,” 
Mr.  Lomoe  elaborated. 


Torre  Case 

(Continued  from  page  36) 

source  by  naming  “CBS  execu¬ 
tives”  and  therefore  she  should 


“If  you  can  find  a  reporter  compelled  to  identify  them, 
such  as  I  have  described,”  he  xhg  individual  rights  of  Miss 
concluded,  “by  all  means,  send  Garland,  he  argued,  are  para- 
him  to  me.”  mount  to  the  societal  rights,  es- 

More  utilization  of  back-  pecially  so  in  the  matter  of  gos- 
ground  and  trend  reporting  on  sip  columns, 
the  local  level  was  advocated  by  “Miss  Torre  didn’t  want 
George  Moses,  chief  of  the  As-  anonymity,”  Mr.  Popkin  de- 
sociated  Press’  Minneapolis  bu-  clared.  “She  used  the  term 
reau.  ‘CBS  executives’  to  give  her 

He  said  the  editor  has  diffi-  story  credence  and  force.  She 
culty  maintaining  perspective  on  could  have  said  what  she  did 
the  local  scene.  He  suggested  about  Miss  Garland  entirely  on 
that  approaching  some  of  the  her  own,  without  any  attribu- 
stories  as  if  they  were  being  tion.  No,  she  waiited  to  give  it 
written  for  a  weekly,  using  more  weight  and  prestige.” 


ACB's 


own 


Speedy  Pick-up 
and  Delivery  Service 

The  United  States  Mail  is  not  fast  enough  for  many  phases 
of  ACB’s  service. 

Good  tliough  it  is,  ACB's  own  trucks  and  messengers  can 
do  a  better  and  faster  job.  In  ACB’s  job  of  getting  the  right 
“proofs-of-insertion”  to  agencies  and  advertisers,  we  try  to 
match  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  newspapers  themselves. 

That’s  why  ACB’s  trucks  shuttle  between  the  post  office 
and  ACB’s  office  and  advertiser  or  agency. 

ACB  offices  are  open  every  week  day  of  the  year  except 
New  Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  We  try  to  do  as  effective  a 
job  for  your  national  advertisers  as  you  do  in  carrying  their 
advertising  messages  to  your  readers. 


A® 


*7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 
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THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ACVFPT:  iNG 


background,  might  be  an  aid  in 
solving  this  problem. 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  pub¬ 
lic  service,  Clarence  Burgeon, 


Continuing  to  excoriate  gos¬ 
sip  columns,  Mr.  Popkin  read 
the  section  of  Miss  Torre’s  col¬ 
umn  containing  the  alleged  li¬ 


managing  editor  of  the  Austin  Selous  rnatenal^d  then  pomted 
(Minn.)  DaUy  Herald,  advised  out  to  the  court  that  the  very 
newspapers  to  back  only  out-  item  reported  the  return 

standing  and  worthwhile  promo-  star,  from 

tions.  “Save  your  public  service  England,  “bubbling  with  en- 

punch,  so  that  when  you  sock,  u-  u 

you  sock  hard,”  he  said.  ,  The  little  item  a^ut  Pinky 


you  sock  hard,”  he  said.  ,  “The  little  item  a^ut  Pinky 

Lee  may  not  be  earth-shaking, 

*  broke  in  Judge  Stewart,  “but  it 

Suburban  Column  may  well  be  news  to  someone." 

Experiment  Begun  Judge  Clark  inquired  if  the 

New  York  State  Law  Revision 
Albany,  N.  Y.  Commission  ever  had  considered 
Managing  Editor  Robert  G.  tjie  reporter’s  privilege.  Mr. 
Fichenberg  of  the  Kmcfcerbocfeer  Correa  advised  the  court  that 
News  has,  he  believes,  solved  a  it  had  but  the  Legislature  has 
problem  which  often  confronts  failed  to  enact  a  statute.  (Two 
a  reporter  in  suburban  areas :  bills  prompted  by  the  Torre  case 
What  to  do  with  odd  bits  of  in-  were  introduced  at  the  last  ses- 
formation  which  do  not  quite  sion.  They  died  in  committee.) 
fall  into  a  news  category.  He  A  ruling  by  the  Circuit  Court 
has  authorized  suburban  re-  is  likely  before  the  summer  re¬ 
porters  to  write  a  column  on  cess.  Ogden  R.  Reid,  president 
their  particular  area,  at  any  and  editor  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
time  that  the  spirit  moves  them,  une,  has  indicated  an  appeal 
In  this  manner,  he  expects,  a  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
lot  of  newsworthy  names  and  Court,  if  necessary  to  obtain  a 


interesting  sidelights  on  com¬ 
munities  will  get  into  print, 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost. 

• 

Cartoonists  Weigh 
Convention  Plan 

The  National  Cartoonists  So- 


final  determination. 

• 

Jury  Dismisses 
Official’s  Libel  Suit 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
A  district  court  jury  here  has 
ruled  against  former  City  Coun- 


ciety  is  getting  bigger,  richer,  cilman  Ralph  Easley  in  trial  of 
more  progressive  his  $75,000  damage  suit  against 

At  its  first  awards  dinner  12  ^he  Exp^s  Publishing  Co. 


years  ago  there  were  64  mem-  u  j  l  u  i  j  <to- 

bers  present.  This  year  there  ^ 

were  425.  Next  year  there  may  000  punitive  damages  after  pub 

be  1,000  cartoonists  taking  over  ^ 

the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Wal-  ^  ‘‘“/n 

J  J  AXTTiA  1  column  article  in  the  Son  An- 

dorf  during  ANPA  week.  ,j.he  former  councU- 

And  next  year  we  may  hold  man  contended  the  news  story 


Mr.  Easley  had  sued  for 


me  Kmiiu  uuiiruum  oi  me  yyai-  ,  a-  i  ■  ix  o  Am 

J  J  AXTTiA  1  column  article  in  the  Son  An- 

dorf  during  ANPA  week.  ,j.he  former  councU- 

And  next  year  we  roay  hold  man  contended  the  news  story 
our  own  convention  within  the  -was  a  slap  at  him  although  it 
publisher’s  convention,”  John  jid  not  mention  his  name.  The 
Pierotti,  NCS  president,  said  this  jurors  decided  otherwise.  It  also 
week.  found  that  the  column  comment 

“I’ve  had  the  idea  for  some  and  criticism  regarding  the  acts 
time,”  he  said,  “and  intend  to  of  Mr.  Easley  as  a  public  official 
present  it  to  our  board  in  May.”  were  reasonable  and  fair. 
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PULITZER  PRIZE  NEWSPICTURE 


Our  congratulations  to  William  C.  Beall,  chief  staff  photographer  of  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  who  this  week  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Photography.  This  prize-winner,  distributed  by  United  Press  Newspictures, 
previously  had  won  the  National  Headliners*  Award  and  was  a  winner  in  the 
United  Press  Newspictures  Contest  for 
September.  The  picture  shows  a  small  boy 
heeding  a  Washington  policeman's  warning 
not  to  get  too  close  to  a  parade.  Beall's  title : 

“Faith  and  Confidence.” 


TTnlte 

arc 
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BLUE  CROSS,  too,  is  established 
in  the  public  interest! 


The  hospital  provides  care, 
Blue  Cross  pays  the  hospital 
for  it — their  common  ideal  is  serv¬ 
ice  to  all.  A  Blue  Cross  Plan  exists 
not  for  itself,  but  for  others  ...  to 
help  millions  make  their  lives 
easier  and  more  secure. 

Every  cent  paid  in  to  Blue 
Cross  Plans  by  their  members,  ex¬ 
cept  for  necessary  expenses  and 
reserves,  goes  for  one  purpose — 
paying  hospital  bills.  Each  Plan 
grows  out  of  its  community  .  .  . 
sponsored  by  leading  local  citizens 
and  hospitals.  Distinguished  busi¬ 
ness  executives  serve  as  directors 
— without  pay. 

In  carrying  out  their  goal  of 
public  service.  Blue  Cross  Plans 
work  hand  in  hand  with  hospitals. 


It’s  like  a  partnership  ...  a  rela¬ 
tionship  that  makes  possible  the 
unique  Blue  Cross  objective:  to 
provide  protection  for  people  in 
terms  of  hospital  care,  rather  than 
in  dollar  allowances. 

Evidence  of  how  well  Blue 
Cross  serves  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
hospital  care  costing  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  was  provided  to  Blue 
Cross  subscribers  last  year  alone. 
Blue  Cross  brings  together  those 
who  need  care  and  those  who  sup¬ 
ply  it — the  most  practical  volun¬ 
tary  way  to  put  effective  protec¬ 
tion  within  reach  of  every  family. 

With  a  membership  of  55  mil¬ 
lion,  Blue  Cross  is  always  live 
news.  For  ready  facts  and  figures 
on  this  vital  program,  you’ll  want 


the  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit  on  hand. 
Just  write  to  Blue  Cross  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  Dept.  932,  55  East  34th 
St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

BIUECROSS. 


HELPS  PAY  HOSPITAL  BILLS 

9  Blue  Croat  and  symbol  regiatered  by 
tba  Amertcao  Uoapital  Aaaooiatioo 
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Another  sign  of  better  health  for  all 
is  BLUE  SHIELD! 


AMONG  a  community’s  most 
XA  valuable  assets  are  its  doc¬ 
tors.  With  today’s  great  advances 
in  medicine  and  surgery,  the  doc¬ 
tors  are  helping  more  and  more 
people  to  live  longer,  happier  and 
far  more  useful  lives. 

And,  in  addition  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  service,  most  doctors  to¬ 
day  are  doing  still  more.  Through 
cooperation  with  local  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  they  are  helping  millions 
of  American  families  meet  the  cost 
of  surgical-medical-maternity 
care— without  financial  hardship. 

Doctors  helped  create  the  Blue 
Shield  program  out  of  a  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  to  their  fellow 
men.  They  supported  it  and  have 
watched  it  grow  as  a  voluntary, 
editor  8C  publisher  for  May  10, 


free-enterprise  concept.  Doctors 
guide  Blue  Shield  Plans  through 
their  local  medical  societies.  Bene¬ 
fits  are  kept  realistic,  yet  at  the 
same  time  Blue  Shield  member¬ 
ship  costs  are  held  low  enough  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  employed  person. 

Blue  Shield  protection  is  low  in 
cost.  Except  for  necessary  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  and  reserves,  every 
cent  paid  in  goes  toward  helping 
to  pay  members’  doctor  bills.  An 
average  of  five  million  dollars 
weekly  is  paid  to  doctors  for  their 
care  of  patients  who  are  protected 
by  Blue  Shield. 

To  help  you  analyze  the  scope 
and  service  of  Blue  Shield  nation¬ 
ally  and  locally,  a  special  Blue 
1958 


Shield  Press  Kit  has  been  pre¬ 
pared.  To  get  your  copy,  simply 
write  to  Blue  Shield  Commission, 
Dept.  932,  425  North  Michigan, 
Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


*Serric«  mftrks  regwt«>r*d  by 
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FAIRCHILD  Reeves  to  Run 
H  0  IV  S  Trucking  Firm 


personal 


Fairchild  Publications  have  in¬ 
augurated  a  daily  service  on  selling 
and  promotion  ideas  to  assist  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  movement  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAI¬ 
LY  started  a  daily  page  on  May  1, 
under  the  heading  “Today’s  Better 
SeUing;”  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
wiU  head  its  series,  “Beating  Last 
Year’s  Figures;”  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY  starts  a  page- 
a-day  on  May  19,  called  “How 
They’re  Selling  Today.” 

Howard  G.  Suslow  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  advertising  sales 
staff  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
effective  May  12.  He  was  formerly 
an  account  executive  with  Harriet 
Romain  Advertising,  Inc. 

On  May  19,  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  will  publish  a  second 
Guidelines  issue.  The  big  special 
section,  called  Guidelines  to  Radio- 
TV  Set  Manufacturers,  is  timed 
to  tie  in  with  National  Electronic 
Parts  Distributors  Assn,  show  in 
Chicago,  where  it  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  Section  will  list  pur¬ 
chasing  agents,  buyers,  purchasing 
engineer  and  chief  engineer  of 
manufacturers  of  all  radio  or  TV 
sets. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY’s 
annual  Children’s  Wear  Back-to- 
School  supplement,  published  May 
7,  was  the  largest  back-to-school 
section  ever  issued  by  the  paper. 
The  92-page  section  surpassed  in 
advertising  linage  the  1957  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  edition. 

Marshall  M.  Jacobson,  veteran 
clothing  editor  of  DAILY  NEWS 
RECORD,  wiU  cover  the  21st 
biennial  convention  of  Amal¬ 
gamated  Gothing  Workers  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J.,  the  week  of 
May  12.  It  will  be  addressed  by 
President  Meany  of  AFL-QO; 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell,  Sena¬ 
tor  Kennedy  of  Mass.,  and  Gov. 
Meyner  of  N.  J. 

Louis  Goodenough,  editor  of 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY, 
will  act  as  moderator  at  the  May 
12  National  Home  Fashions  League 
limcheon  discussion  on  the  Give- 
And-Take  of  World  Trade. 


Robert  Hershon  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  Fairchild’s  San 
Francisco  bureau  specializing  in 
coverage  for  WOMEiN’S  WEiAR 
DAILY  and  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD.  He  succeeds  Curran  Lamar, 
resigned. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Doily  Nowt  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Weor  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  News.  Books. 


Oklahoma  City 

Clyde  Reeves,  executive  as¬ 
sistant  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co.,  has  announced  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  effective  May  1. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  purchased  the 
operating  rights  of  the  Beaver 
Express  Co.  which  operates  in 
northwestern  Oklahoma  and  the 
Oklahoma  Panhandle.  He  will 
move  to  Woodward,  Okla.,  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  been  with  the 
publishing  company  for  25 
years.  Nineteen  years  were  spent 
with  the  company-owned  Mistle¬ 
toe  Express  Co.,  which  he  man¬ 
aged  10  years. 

Six  years  ago  he  was  named 
circulation  director  of  The  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times.  He  held  this 
position  until  a  year  ago  when 
he  became  executive  assistant. 

Beaver  Express  connects  with 
Mistletoe  Express  and  both 
companies  accept  interline  ship¬ 
ments. 

a 

Reporters  Close  Up 
Cock  Fighting  Pit 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

Law  enforcement  officials 
closed  down  a  cock  fighting  pit 
and  arrested  its  promoter  after 
reporters  from  the  Lincoln  Jour¬ 
nal  visited  the  secluded  farm 
where  the  fights  were  being 
held. 

Acting  on  a  tip.  Reporters 
Del  Snodgrass  and  Ron  Gibson 
located  the  farm  and  witnessed 
an  all-day  Sunday  session  of 
cock  fighting  and  gambling. 

A  Journal  man  took  a  35 
millimeter  camera  into  the 
arena  and  snapped  more  than 
a  score  of  photographs  without 
the  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
spectators. 

The  Journal’s  copyrighted 
story  received  play  on  the  front 
page  and  most  of  a  second  page 
was  devoted  to  exclusive  photo¬ 
graphs. 

4c  *  * 

Richard  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  -  Journal  —  elected 
president  of  the  Alabama  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association. 

«  4c  « 

Orlando  R.  Davidson,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  in  Portland 
Ore.  and  Washington,  D.  C. — 
director  of  the  department  of 
development  at  Pomona  College, 
Claremont,  Calif. 

*  4c  4c 

Robert  C.  Rumsey,  general 
I  advertising  staff  of  the  Detroit 
1  (Mich.)  News,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  general  adver- 
I  tising  manager. 


IN  THE  GOLDEN  TRIANGLE— Winners  of  the  Women's  Press  Club 
newshen  awards  in  Piffsburgh:  Left  to  right — Mery  O'Hara,  Press:  Lee 
Mclnerney,  Post-Gazette;  Ann  Zurosky,  Press;  Lenore  Brundige,  Press 
(her  fifth  "first"  prize). 


Jacob  J.  Kalter,  legislative 
correspondent  of  the  Union  City 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch — fe¬ 
licitations  in  a  resolution  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  New 
Jersey  on  his  37  years  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  work.  He  was  named 
“Newspaperman  of  the  Year” 
by  the  New  Jersey  League  of 
Weekly  Newspapers. 

4c  4c  4c 

Robert  Mussman,  1958  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism — to  the  Chillicothe 
(Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune  as 
reporter. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Mathess,  1958  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism  —  to  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  as 
sports  reporter. 

*  4c  « 

John  C.  Wilson,  formerly 
with  the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News 
Journal  —  appointed  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star, 
with  Harvey  Cohen  promoted 
to  assistant  CAM. 

4c  4c  4c 

Jack  I.  Gottenberg — to  re¬ 
tail  representative  of  roto- 
g^ravure  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 

4c  4c  * 

John  Lynch,  Rome  (N.  Y.) 
Sentinel  —  to  editorial  staff, 
Jamestotvn  (N.  Y.)  Sun. 

4c  *  « 

Jack  Mangum,  former  sports 
editor,  Jacksonville  (N.  C.) 

Daily  News  —  to  editorial  staff, 
Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune. 


Prize  to  Wantuch 
For  Appalachin  Story 

Howard  Wantuch,  New  York 
Daily  News,  will  receive  a  $100 
prize  from  the  Newspaper  Re¬ 
porters  Association  of  New  York 
City  for  his  coverage  of  the 
arrest  of  underworld  characters 
at  the  Appalachin  convention 
last  November. 

To  Murray  Davis,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  goes 
a  typewriter  with  18-karat  gold 
fittings  for  his  stories  of  the 
parole  of  “Socks”  Lanza  a  year 
ago. 

Other  winners;  fire  feature— 
Joseph  Alvarez,  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun;  fire  story — Jack 
O’Grady  and  Leonard  Kati, 
Post;  fire  personnel  story  — 
Edward  Dillon  and  Harry 
Schlegel,  News. 

«  •  • 

Byron  Brown,  formerly  with 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Pott 
Journal  telegraph  desk  —  to 
Colorado  (Colo.)  Free  Press 
telegraph  desk. 

«  *  * 

Ernie  Shier,  formerly  of  the 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  News  —  to 
movie  critic,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  succeeding  Laura  LEK. 
retired. 

«  «  « 

Rex  Wagner,  former  news 

editor,  Santa  Paula  (Calif.) 
Daily  Chronicle  —  to  editor  of 
the  Turin  Falls  (Ida.)  Newt- 
Times. 
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Sparrow,  Holloway 
Take  Top  Prizes 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

R.  F.  Hudson  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser- 
Journal,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Alabama  Associated  Press 
Association  recently. 

A  Birmingham  News  reporter, 
Hugh  Sparrow,  won  the  sweep- 
stakes  award  for  newswriting 
for  a  series  of  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  on  state  purchases. 

Joe  Holloway,  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  won  the  photo 
sweepstakes  for  a  picture  of  a 
retarded  child  used  to  advocate 
additional  funds  for  a  school. 

*  *  * 

Fred  G.  Turner,  formerly 
with  McAllister  (Okla.)  News 
Capital  —  new  member  of  the 
Indiana  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  staff  at  Indianapolis. 

«  «  * 

Gwen  Kozar  —  to  the  society 
staff,  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily  Times- 


Margaret  Ki  merer,  former 
society  editor,  Santa  Paula 
(Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle  —  to 
editor,  Oxnard  (Calif.)  News- 
Advertiser. 

*  1  * 

Joe  ScnuLA  —  to  photogra¬ 
phy  staff  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal,  replacing  Ed¬ 
die  Abetta,  who  started  his 
own  business. 

«  *  « 

Dan  Byrne,  news  editor  of 
the  Espanola  (N.  M.)  Valley 
News  —  to  public  relations  work 

in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

«  *  « 

Jerry  Bradlety,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  News  and  Sun  —  city 
hall  beat  for  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal. 

*  «  « 

Harry  S.  Ashmore,  editor  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette  —  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  Oberlin  College, 
June  9. 


Copy  Boy  Cops 
$1,000  on  TV 

Robert  H.  Resnick,  23,  New 
York  Mirror  copy  boy  had  his 
day  in  the  TV  sun  recently  on 
the  Jack  Barry  “Twenty-One” 
program. 

A  two-year  law  student  at 
Columbia  before  going  to  work 
for  the  newspaper  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  he  got  in  a  plug  for  jour¬ 
nalism  before  Elfrida  Von  Nar- 
dorff,  a  $114,500  winner,  knock¬ 
ed  him  out  of  competition. 

“Just  because  I  want  to  be 
a  newspaperman”.  Bob  said, 
when  Mr.  Barry  asked  why  he 
gave  up  law  to  become  a  copy 
boy.  Under  Guild  scale,  young 
Resnick  receives  $45  a  week. 

Mr.  Resnick  tied  the  champion 
for  one  game.  The  question  he 
missed  was  on  literature.  He 
was  asked  to  name  the  authors 
who  created  the  heroines  Daisy 
Miller,  Maggie,  a  girl  of  the 
streets,  Kitty  Foyle  and  Anna- 
belle  Lee.  He  got  the  last  two 
right,  naming  Christopher  Mor- 
ley  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  but 
missed  Daisy,  a  brainchild  of 
Henry  James,  and  Stephen 
Crane’s  Maggie. 

The  sponsor  paid  him  $1,000. 
♦  *  « 

William  C.  McKenzie,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times  —  elected 
secretary  of  the  Times  Printing 
(^.  in  succession  to  Adolph 
Shelby  Ochs,  who  continues  as 
treasurer. 

*  «  * 

Whitney  Jacobs,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  —  from  subur¬ 
ban  reporter  at  Manchester, 
Conn.,  to  science  and  medical 
reporter,  city  staff. 

«  «  « 

Don  O.  Noel  Jr.,  former 
American  Friends  Seiwice  Com¬ 
mittee  worker  in  Japan  —  to 
news  department  trainee,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  «  « 

Miss  Gillian  Maas,  women’s 
editor.  Shaker  Heights  (Ohio) 
Sun-Press,  and  former  radio 
broadcaster  —  to  social  reporter, 
Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News. 
«  «  « 

Harry  L.  Ellis,  former  Army 
public  information  officer  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  assistant,  Ogdensburg  (N. 
Y.)  Journal. 

•  *  • 

Bennett  M.  Karmin,  former¬ 
ly  with  United  Press  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  New  York  Times  and  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  — 
to  district  publicity  representa¬ 
tive  for  United  Air  Lines  in  New 
York  City. 


BOWL  AND  BOND— Doris  Flee- 
son,  Washington  columnist,  pre¬ 
sents  Boston  Press  Club's  Amasa 
Howe  Award  (the  Paul  Revere 
Bowl  and  $500  bond)  to  John 
Luttrell  for  Daily  Record  series  on 
Women's  Reformatory,  judged 
"best  writing  of  public  signifi¬ 
cance." 

Joseph  Sagmaster,  executive 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Times-Star,  former  Rhodes 
scholar  —  president  of  the  local 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter. 

*  *  * 

C.  Michael  Curtis,  former 
Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal  reporter 
—  returned  to  the  Journal  after 
six  months  militai-y  service  re¬ 
placing  Richard  O’Connell, 
copyreader  —  drafted  into  the 
Army. 

«  ♦  * 

Dan  Crawford,  manager  of 
the  Tulelake  (Calif.)  Reporter 
for  the  last  year  —  to  assistant 
manager  of  a  farm  implement 
firm. 

*  *  * 

Louis  F.  Thomann,  western 
editor  since  1946  of  Printer’s 
Ink  —  to  Western  Advertising, 
San  Francisco,  as  field  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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k  Cecil  Munson  Wins 

Oberlin,  Ohio  First  Miller  Award 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
An  award  for  journalistic 
achievement  by  staff  members 
of  the  Enquirer  and  News, 
named  for  the  late  Albert  L. 
Miller,  has  been  created  by  Mr. 
Miller’s  son,  Robert  B.  Miller, 
who  succeeded  him  as  publisher 
several  years  ago. 

First  recipient  of  the  award, 
accompanied  by  $100,  was  Cecil 
L.  Munson,  Sunday  editor,  for 
guiding  to  success  a  weekly 
“Youth  Today’’  page  which  is 
written  and  edited  by  students 
of  the  Battle  Creek  area. 

Two  other  awards  of  $100 
were  given  to  Ralph  L.  Koons, 
executive  city  editor,  for  initia¬ 
tive  in  editorial  color  work  and 
to  Nate  Wood  for  a  series  on 
juvenile  delinquency. 


Personals 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


Robert  Traylor,  for  eight  editorial  director  of  the 

years  with  advertising  sales  and  Brad  H.  Williams, 

staff,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  charge  of  advertising,  have 
Gazette  Telegraph  —  started  ^®come  partners  in  the  Oberlin 
his  own  ad  agency  in  Colorado  Pi’i^'ting  Co.,  which  publishes 
Springs.  the  paper. 

♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

James  P.  Harrington — from  Lloyd  H.  Snyder  resigned 
staff  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  from  the  advertising  staff  of  the 

Traveler  to  reporter  for  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World  to  be 

Herald-Traveler  TV  station,  assistant  advertising  manager 
WHDH.  of  The  Hub  department  store. 


Artists’  Me<lal 

Chicago 

Miss  Eleanor  Jewett,  fomer 
art  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  awarded  the 
American  /  rtists  Professional 
League’s  gold  medal  of  honor. 


William  C.  Stackhouse  ad¬ 
vances  from  assistant  credit 
manager  to  credit  manager  of 
the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express  in 
business  office  promotions  an¬ 
nounced  by  his  father,  J.  L 
Stackhouse,  president  of  Easton 
Publishing  Co.  Other  assign¬ 
ments  are:  Maynard  H.  Kress- 
MAN  —  controller  and  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president;  Henry  P. 
Hunter  —  manager  of  retail 
advertising. 


John  C.  Calpin,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  —  Villanova  Univer¬ 
sity’s  St.  Augustin  Award  for 
distinction  in  the  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 


AURORA 

JOLIET 


Bill  Gould,  former  sports 
editor  for  station  KRXL,  Rose- 
burg,  Ore.  —  to  the  sports  staff 
of  the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News- 
Review,  succeeding  Bob  Monrob, 
resigned. 


When  you  buy  all  3  of  the  Copley  Big  3 
you  save  9V2C  a  line --or  17%. 

Seporote  Line  RoUi: 

Aurora  Boacon-News . 19c 

Elgin  Courier-News  17c 

Joliet  Herald-News _ 20c 

Total  . . 56c 

Thrifty  All-3  Rate . 46  Vac 

BUY  ALL  3  AND  SAVE  “9^  A  LINE! 


Willard  M.  Fisher,  with  the 
advertising  department  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  36  years  —  to  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Henry  Hart,  formerly  20 
years  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Coeur  d’Alene 
(Idaho)  Press  —  new  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  The  Dallas 
(Ore.)  Chronicle,  succeeding 
Darold  D.  Dayler,  in  military 
service. 
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ASARCO  is  a  Miner ^  is  a  Smelter^  is  a  Supplier  to  the  graphic  arts  industry,  is 
a  world  name  in  non-ferrous  metals.  Unsurpassed  Castomatic®  Linotype  and  Stereotype  Metals  are 
among  the  many  industrial  alloys  that  Asarco’s  Federated  Metals  Division  produces.  Asarco  mines, 
refines,  and  produces  non-ferrous  metals  throughout  the  world.  In  fact,  when  the  subject  is  non- 
ferrous  metals,  Asarco  can  offer  the  most  diversified  working  knowledge  in  the  world.  Asarco: 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Federated  Metals  Division,  120  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Karol  Thaler  Covers 
Diplomacy  in  London 


By  Ray  Erwin 


The  diplomatic  correspondent 
explained  that  sometimes  the 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign 
Minister  might  receive  corre¬ 
spondents  and  talk  to  them 
freely  off  the  record  but  there 
are  no  questions  and  no  direct 
quotations.  The  information  can 
be  attributed  to  “high  British 


Confidence  and  reliability  are  correspondent  to  work,”  said 
two  most  vital  requisites  for  the  Mr.  Thaler.  “You  have  to  per- 


Press  Club  Lunches 


reporter  covering  the  diplomatic  suade  your  contact  it  is  so  im-  The  Association  of  American 


beat  in  London.  portant  for  him  to  give  you  Correspondents  and  the  Foreign 

Important  British  statesmen  news.  You  have  to  be  known  to  press  Association  in  London 

do  not  hold  press  conferences,  him.  There  must  be  a  mutual  sometimes  have  government 

making  it  doubly  imperative  respect.”  ministers  as  luncheon  guests  for 


hat  newspapermen  gain  the 
.espect  and  confidence  of  their 
contacts  in  the  Foreign  Office 
and  various  embassies. 


Reliability  Helps 


Mr.  Thaler  said  British  of- 


ministers  as  luncheon  guests  for 
talks,  the  former  off-the-record 
and  the  latter  on-the-record. 
The  Prime  Minister  has  an 


ficials  judge  your  news  organi-  adviser  on  press  relations  at 


Karol  C.  Thaler,  chief  diplo-  zation  by  the  reliability  of  its  10  Downing  Street  and  news 


matic  correspondent  in  London  news  stories. 


correspondents  see  him  about 


for  the  United  Press,  currently  “Fortunately,  the  United  twice  a  week  for  off-the-record 


on  a  three-week  tour  of  the  Press  has  high  standing  at  the  discussions.  All  the  other  cab- 


U.  S.  to  acquaint  himself  with  Foreign  Office  and  in  the  gov-  inet  ministers  have  their  own 


conditions  here,  is  authority  for  emment  generally,”  remarked  press  departments, 


Karol  C.  Thaler 


the  above  premise  and  policy.  Mr.  Thaler.  “They  know  we  Stories  written  by  Mr.  Thaler 

P  P  write  a  reliable  report.  Gov-  may  overlap  several  depart- 

*  ****  emment  communications  are  ments,  so  he  must  maintain  con-  ment  and  the  foreign  embassies 

‘While  the  News  Department  slower  than  ours  and  often  tacts  in  all  of  them.  A  diplo-  through  confidence  and  reliabil- 

the  Foreign  Office  holds  a  government  officials  will  call  and  matic  story  may  deal  with  de-  ity. 


Contacts  Count 


of  the  Foreign  Office  holds  a 


daily  noon  press  conference  for  ask  what  the  UP  report  says  fense,  with  East-West  trade, 
British  and  foreign  correspond-  about  some  foreign  develop-  calling  for  information  from  the 
ents,  one  must  be  in  continuous  ment.”  Board  of  Trade,  with  Anglo- 


Covers  Conferences 


Board  of  Trade,  with  Anglo-  He  has  covered  nearly  all  the 


contact  with  diplomats  for  the  Two-way  traffic  is  maintained  American  relations  and  finances,  great  intenational  conferences 


real  stories,”  observed  Mr.  with  the  leading  embassies.  In-  calling  for  information  from  since  World  War  II  and  travels 
Thaler.  “The  Foreign  Office  formation  is  obtained  from  them  the  Treasury.  He  keeps  in  touch  over  Europe  and  the  Middle 


very  rarely  volunteers  a  story  and  information,  in  turn,  is  pro-  with  the  Minister  of  Supply  to  East  frequently.  He  says  he  has 
and  instinct  says  to  be  cau-  vided  them.  For  instance,  the  keep  up  with  the  arms  produc-  a  feeling  some  sort  of  East- 


tious  when  one  is  volunteered,  embassy  of  a  South  American  tion,  atomic  energy  and  missile  West  meeting  will  be  held  be- 


One  must  keep  his  contacts  as  country  may  telephone  UP  for  developments. 


broad  as  possible.  latest  election 

“You  want  to  know  people  home  country, 
outside  the  News  Department,” 
he  continued.  “Unlike  Washing-  ‘ 

ton,  you  cannot  ring  up  the  “The  ideal  c( 


latest  election  returns  from  the 


tween  July  and  September  and 


Buckingham  Palace,  however,  even  if  one  issue  is  settled  it 
does  not  come  within  his  pur-  will  be  worthwhile.  The  tremen- 


Half  and  Half 


view  except  in  the  case  of  official  dous  propaganda  built  up  for  a 
state  visits  when  he  might  want  summit  conference  by  the 


"The  ideal  contact  with  a  dip-  ^  learn  the  guest  list  at  an  Soviets  will  force  such  a  session 


head  of  the  Middle  Eastern  De-  lomatic  news  source  is  half  and  official  luncheon  or  dinner  for  eventually,  the  diplomatic  cor- 
partment.  If  you  did,  you  would  half ^half  social  and  half  pro-  the  visiting  head  of  state.  respondent  believes. 


be  referred  to  the  News  De-  fessional,”  said  Mr.  Thaler.  “It’s 
partment.  You  must  know  i)eo-  a  mixture  of  both.  But  you  have 


pie  on  the  inside. 


to  be  careful  not  to  get  involved 


“My  colleagues  will  bear  me  in  personal  obligations. 


e  visiting  head  of  state.  respondent  believes. 

.  Mr.  Thaler  is  spending  three 

Soviets  Talk  weeks  in  the  U.  S.  He  is  visiting 

“The  Russian  embassy  has  the  United  Nations  in  New 


become  almost  a  source  of  in-  York  and  also  is  going  to  Wash¬ 


out  in  the  statement  that  Lon-  “Where  there  is  mutual  con-  formation,  although  it  always  ington  and  Atlanta  and  to  Pitts- 


don  is  a  strange  place  for  a  fidence,  a  friend  in  government  gives  out  the  official  line,  of  burgh  or  Detroit  to  obtain  ma- 


may  give  me  information  for  my  course,”  said  Mr.  Thaler.  t®rial  for  articles  angled  to- 
own  knowledge  with  instruc-  “Formerly,  it  was  almost  im-  wards  Europe  on  American 
tions  not  to  use  it,”  he  added,  possible  to  reach  an  embassy  thought  about  the  current  eco- 
“It’s  important  to  have  this  in-  attache  by  telephone  but  now  nomic  recession, 
formation  that  cannot  be  they  are  trying  to  talk  to  you,  • 

printed  for  background  and  to  a  complete  reversal  of  their  old  Former  Renters  Editor 

bring  a  story  into  perspective,  practice.  They  are  trying  ^  f  HI, 

“You  are  always  careful  not  strongly  to  put  out  the  official  *'“***®S  irom  oanK  JOD 

to  let  your  source  down,”  he  Russian  line,  fairly  reliably,  but  London 

said.  “The  Foreign  Office  is  sen-  with  no  inside  information.”  Fleet  Street  tipped  its  hat 
sitive  about  being  quoted  un-  Without  government  hand-  this  week  to  Bernard  Rickatson- 
less  it  issues  an  official  an-  outs,  the  correspondent  in  Lon-  Hatt  upon  his  retirement  from 
nouncement,  which  is  compara-  don  is  dependent  upon  his  own  the  post  of  adviser  to  the  Gov- 
tively  rarely.  It  is  essential  not  wits  and  upon  the  confidence  he  emor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  let  the  source  down  and  you  has  built  up  through  the  years  In  this  job,  which  he  took  17 
never  mention  names.  The  with  contacts,  with  the  personal  years  ago  after  having  been 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  element  playing  a  big  role,  Mr.  editor-in-chief  of  Reuters  at  the 
Minister  never  have  press  con-  Thaler  observed.  age  of  32,  Mr.  Rickatson-Hatt 

ferences.  They  have  to  give  any  Mr.  Thaler  is  a  suave,  per-  is  credited  with  having  revolu- 
new  news  development  to  the  sonable  and  highly  intelligrent  tionized  the  attitude  of  the  “Old 
House  of  Commons  first.  Thus  Englishmen  who  has  worked  for  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street" 
you  cannot  cross-examine  them  the  United  Press  for  17  years  toward  public  relations. 


AUSTRALIA’S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  Invested 
In  Australia. 


To  ksep  In  touch  with  marknting, 
advorttiing,  publlthing  and  graphic 
arts  In  Australia  road 


mSPAP[RN[WS 


PmbllBhsd  f0rtnlghtly 


London 

Fleet  Street  tipped  its  hat 
this  week  to  Bernard  Rickatson- 
Hatt  upon  his  retirement  from 


g 


Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8  as  Washington  corresi>ondents  and  in  that  long  period  has  From  1926-31  Mr.  Rickatson- 


1$  HoMiHoa  St.,  SydMy,  AsttroHa  ^be  President  and  Secretary  practiced  his  iiolicy  of  building  Hatt  was  chief  correspondent 


of  State.” 


good  contacts  within  the  govern-  of  Reuters  in  America. 
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Free  BMB  mat  service  helps 
newspapers  boost  boating  linage  44% 


Boating  Means  Business! 

Boat  shows  across  the  country  report  soaring 
attendance  figures  and  sales  figures  to  match! 
Newspapers  large  and  small  have  jumped  on  the 
boating  bandwagon  and  report  boating  linage 
increases  as  high  as  44%!  Are  you  getting  your 
share?  A  boat  page  attracts  all  types  of  adver¬ 
tisers:  marine  financing  and  insurance,  marine 
paints  and  hardware,  restaurants  and 
sporting  goods  stores— as  well  as 
boat  dealers,  boat  builders,  boat 
liveries  and  rental.  Send  for  your 
free  BMB  mat  service,  today —  ^ 

and  cut  yourself  a  fat  slice  of  B 

this  booming  market!  W 


Here's  what  the  Free 
BOATING  MEANS  BUSINESS 
Mat  Service  includes: 


8-Page  BMB  Newspaper 

Complete  Advertising  and  Editorial  Mats’^ 

18-Page  Slick  Paper  Proof  Book  of  Ads, 
Headings,  Spots,  Logos* 


^Available  only  to  newspapers 
and  other  publications 


\munb  M£ANb 


Yirite,  wire  or  phone  for  your  free  BMB  mat  service  and  proof  book 

Dept  158,  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Meg’s  Beach 


Poses  Under 
Yard’s  Eyes 


By  Don  Schofield 


Port  of  Spain 

It  was  quite  an  eventful  trip 
for  the  150  newsmen  covering 
Princess  Margaret’s  tour  of  the 
West  Indies.  There  were  many 
petty  restrictions  on  the  journal¬ 
ists  and  they  were  told  right  at 
the  start  of  the  tour  just  what 
they  could  and  could  not  do. 

The  Princess  herself  did  much 
to  dispel  the  Press  feeling  when 
she  shook  hands  and  talked 
freely  with  pressmen  at  a  cock¬ 
tail  party  early  in  the  tour. 

But  as  early  as  her  arrival 
there  were  police  threats  to  take 
away  a  camera  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  journalist.  Then  while  the 
Princess  was  bathing  on  one  of 
the  beaches  on  the  island  of 
Tobago  two  camera  men  were 
seized  by  the  police  for  taking 
shots  of  the  Princess.  They  had 
already  got  four  good  shots  of 
the  Princess  in  the  sea  using 
telescopic  lenses.  But  the  police 
exposed  the  film  and  escorted 
the  photographers  away.  One 
cameraman  was  escorted  on  the 
plane  to  British  Guiana.  The 
other  had  police  watching  his 
hotel. 


At  one  stage  of  the  tour  in 
Georgetown  British  Guiana 
newsmen  walked  out  of  one  ex¬ 
hibition  being  attended  by  the 
Princess.  The  boycott  followed 
the  throwing  out  of  Mr.  Brian 
Brake  of  Magnum  Photos,  Paris. 
His  pass  was  tom  up  on  the 
spot.  The  Princess  saw  the  inci¬ 
dent  and  spoke  to  her  lady-in- 
waiting.  Local  newsmen  joined 
in  the  boycott  and  all  walked 
out.  A  protest  was  made  and 
four  hours  later  a  new  pass  was 
issued  to  Mr.  Brake. 


Editor,  Fotog 
In  Retirement 


NEBRASKA  NABOBS — New  officers  of  Nebraska  Press  Associafiort,  as 
pictured  by  Frank  O'Neill  of  the  Lincoln  Star-Journal:  Left  to  right — 
President,  Jack  Lough,  Albion  News;  treasurer,  R.  F.  Kennedy,  Columbus 
Daily  Telegram;  vicepresident,  W.  E.  Buechler,  Keith  County  News. 


have  been  smuggled  out  and  will  Truman  Proves  Self 
appear  in  London,  Paris  and  «  »  ^ 

New  York.  Police  efforts  are  Handy  tcUh  Camera 


being  switched  to  these  centers 
to  frustrate  publication. 

Christopher  Surpell,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Broadcasting  Corporation 
reporter  over  from  New  York, 
was  held  up  at  knife  point  by 
two  local  men  while  in  Tobago 
and  robbed  of  $5.  Two  men  were 
charged  with  the  robbery.  Yes 
this  was  truly  a  tour  of  sun¬ 
shine  and  security. 


Y. 

S. 


Tom  Walters  Wins 
Photo  Award  Again 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

For  the  second  successive 
year,  Tom  Walters  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer  was  named  South¬ 
ern  Press  Photographer  of  the 
Year.  In  the  print  judging  at 
the  Southern  Short  Course  he 
took  first  places  in  general  news,  • 

portraits  and  personalities,  and  2  Reporters  Bare 

Bribe  and  Return  It 


Albany,  N. 

Former  President  Harry 
Truman,  on  a  visit  here  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorary  degree  from 
the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents,  turned  the  tables  on 
Bernard  J.  Kolenberg,  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union. 

As  Mr.  Kolenberg  urged  the 
ex-president  to  pose  for  “just 
one  more”,  as  he  shoveled  dirt  in 
the  garden  of  the  Executive 
Mansion,  Mr.  Truman  grinned 
and  said:  “You  come  over  here 
and  shovel  and  I’ll  take  your  pic¬ 
ture.” 

The  resulting  picture  was 
printed  in  the  Times-Union.  It 
showed  a  smiling  Governor 
Averell  Harriman  and  his  white 
Labrador,  Brum,  looking  on. 


Meanwhile,  back  in  Tobago, 
Scotland  Yard  men  assisted 
local  police  in  searching  for 
negatives  of  Princess  Margaret 
taken  while  she  was  bathing.  It 
is  understood  that  36  shots  of 
the  Princess  were  taken  but  the 
police  have  only  six.  Three 
empty  film  packages  were  found 
in  the  bushes.  Police  searched 
passengers  leaving  Crown  Point 
airport.  In  Port  of  Spain,  Trini¬ 
dad,  the  house  of  a  photogra¬ 
pher  was  being  watched.  He  is 
believed  to  have  been  with  one 
of  the  overseas  photographers 
who  had  some  of  his  film 
snatched. 

It  is  believed  that  colour  shots 


features. 

Other  first  place  winners  were 
Tom  Nebbia,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State-Record,  pictorial;  Jeep 
Hunter,  Charlotte  News,  fash¬ 
ion  and  society;  Charles  Cooper, 
Durham  Herald,  advertising, 
sports,  and  best  picture  exhib¬ 
ited;  Charles  Kelly,  Charlotte 
Observer,  spot  news  stills;  Burk 
Uzzle,  Raleigh  Times,  pictorial 
story;  and  Maurie  Rosen,  Char¬ 
lotte  Observer,  color. 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Joesph  E.  Shank,  news  editor 
of  the  Ledger-Star,  and  H.  D. 
Vollmer,  chief  photographer, 
with  a  combined  service  of  77 
years  to  the  newspaper,  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  retired. 

Mr.  Shank  joined  the  Ledger- 
Star  (then  the  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch)  as  assistant  city  editor 
in  1922.  His  career  as  a  news¬ 
man  began  while  he  was  man¬ 
aging  a  baseball  team  in  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Va.  He  had  to  write 
his  own  publicity  stories,  but 
forsook  sports  in  1912  to  become 
a  reporter  on  the  Harrisonburg 
Daily  Times. 

Mr.  Vollmer,  started  with  the 
Ledger-Dispatch  in  1917  as  the 
newspaper’s  chief  (and  only) 
photographer. 

Mr.  Vollmer  also  served  from 
time  to  time  in  early  days  as 
sportswriter,  general  news  and 
court  reports  and  state  editor. 
He  also  filled  in  on  occasion  as 
drama  critic. 


North  Carolina  School 
Wins  Accreditation 


Accreditation  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  announced 
this  week  by  Edward  Lindsay, 
president  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journal¬ 
ism.  The  list  now  includes  46 


Indianapolis 

Invitations  to  “come  out  any¬ 
time”  to  a  suburban  club  sus¬ 
pected  of  gambling  operations 
— and  $50  to  keep  quiet  about 
it — were  turned  down  by  two 
Indianapolis  News  reporters. 

Max  Friedersdorf  and  John 
Fox  received  the  invitations, 
plus  $50,  but  they  made  it  pub¬ 
lic  under  the  black  headlines  of 
a  banner  story. 

The  two  reporters  said  the 
money  was  offered  to  them  after 
they  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enter  a  club  in  Ham¬ 
ilton  County. 

The  money  was  recorded  and 
returned  by  registered  mail. 


Pic  Ban  Imposed 


schools  and  departments  of 
journalism. 

The  Council  also  accredited 
additional  sequences  as  follows: 
Florida,  radio-television;  Mis¬ 
souri,  magazine;  Montana,  mag¬ 
azine;  Ohio,  public  relations. 


Beck  Picture  Wins 
In  State  Contest 


Seattle 

A  picture  of  Dave  Beck  Jr. 
tugging  at  his  father’s  lapel 
won  the  grand  prize  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  competition  of  the  Daily 
Newspaper  Seminar  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington.  The 
award  went  to  John  M.  (Hack) 
Miller,  Seattle  Post-Intelligen¬ 
cer. 

Other  first  awards  were:  fea¬ 
ture  photography,  Jim  Shelton, 
Spokane  Chronicle;  sports,  Vic 
Condiotty,  Seattle  Times;  por¬ 
trait,  Josef  Scaylea,  Seattle 
Times;  feature  writing.  Jack 
Jarvis,  Post-Intelligencer;  re¬ 
porting,  Alice  Frein  Johnson, 
Ed  Guthman  and  Paul  Staples, 
Seattle  Times;  editorial,  Ronald 
S.  Broom,  Spokane  Chronicle; 
“bright”  division,  Don  Page, 
Post-Intelligencer;  investigative 
reporting,  Stanton  H.  Patty, 
Seattle  Times. 


Honor  Ed  Howard 


Cleveland 
Courtroom  photography  is 
now  banned  in  mayors’  courts 
in  Ohio,  Chief  Justice  Carl  V. 
Weygandt  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  in  a  letter  to 
Mayor  John  Coyne  of  Brooklyn, 
in  suburban  Cleveland. 


Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Annual  scholarships  and  work 
grants  for  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  Midwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  memorial  to  Ed 
Howard  (1866-1948),  founder 
of  the  Wichita  Falls  Times,  were 
announced  this  week  by  his  son, 
Rhea  Howard,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
Times  and  Record  News.  The 
scholarships  will  assist  young 
men  and  women  studying  jour¬ 
nalism. 
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35mm  Kodacolor  Film  gives  you  a  wide  assortment  of  color  shots  for  gangproofing,  at  low  cost.  You  can  make  Type  C 
prints  and  separation  prints  for  ROP  reproduction  or  print  on  Kodak  Panalure  Paper  for  black-and-white  reproduction. 


V . . .  new  35mm  Kodacolor  Film — 
to  give  you  wider  color  coverage 


Now,  for  the  hundreds  of  press  photographers  who  work  on  Kodak’s  new  panchromatic  paper,  Kodak  Panalure 
with  35mm  cameras,  Kodak  introduces  a  new  color  film  to  Paper;  or  separation  prints  for  ROP  reproduction  on 
widen  the  scope  of  newspaper  and  magazine  color — Ko-  Kodak  Kind  1439  Panchromatic  Paper — and  enlarge  and 
dacolor  135  Film.  crop  as  you  wish. 

This  new  color  negative  material  lets  you  take  full  ad-  New  Kodacolor  135  Film  can  be  used  without  filters 
vantage  of  the  miniature  camera  with  its  extremely  fast  in  daylight  or  clear  flash  illumination.  Filters  easily 
lenses,  interchangeable  lenses,  great  depth  of  field,  ease  adapt  it  for  strobe  or  tungsten  lighting.  The  daylight  j 
and  speed  of  shooting.  And  from  your  Kodacolor  negatives  exposure  index  is  32.  Ask  your  Kodak  dealer  to  sup-  i 
you  can  derive  any  of  four  types  of  results:  full-color  ply  you  with  this  new  film  and  try  it  on  your  next  k 

prints  on  Kodak  Color  Print  Material,  Type  C ;  transparen-  color  assignment. 
cies  on  Kodak  Ektacolor  Print  Film ;  black-and-white  prints 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 


PROMOTION 

Need  Reason  for  Ads? 


Population 

Newspaper  promotion  has  be¬ 
gun  to  reflect  the  hard-sell  atti¬ 
tude  the  country  has  assumed  in 
its  fight  against  the  recession. 

From  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  the  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  whose  promotion  al¬ 
ways  packs  a  jolt,  comes  a 
folder  that  says  “Your  sales 
can  be  good  in  ’58”  and  offers 
“4,313,000  new  reasons  why.” 

The  new  reasons,  of  course, 
are  the  country’s  population 
growth  —  4,313,000  in  1957  and 
another  4  million  in  1958.  “It’s 
true  these  new  customers  don’t 
read  newspapers,”  the  folder 
admits,  “but  they  are  just  about 
the  only  ones  that  don’t.  Their 
parents  do,  and  rely  on  news¬ 
papers.  .  .” 

The  folder  urges  advertisers 
to  capitalize  on  this  big  popu¬ 
lation  increase  through  newspa¬ 
pers,  “the  basic  advertising  me¬ 
dium,”  because  1)  newspaper 
advertising  costs  are  low;  2)  the 
product  is  the  star,  not  some 
TV  i)ersonality ;  and  3)  in  news¬ 
papers,  advertising  is  welcomed. 

The  back  page  of  this  folder 
contains  cost  information  about 
newspaper  advertising  that  we 
believe  ought  to  be  pounded 
home  a  lot  more  often  than  it  is 
to  big  national  advertisers. 

For  instance:  “$160,000  buys 
a  200-line  advertisement  six 
times  in  508  daily  newspapers 
reaching  over  44,500,000  fami¬ 
lies.  Coverage:  90%  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  49,500,000  families.” 

Or:  “$2,500,000  buys  a  1000- 
line  advertisement  in  black  and 
one  color  13  times  in  790  daily 


BUILD  MORE 

LINAGE 


with  METRO 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 


Including  Metro's  idea 
packed  PIUS  BUSINESS, 
which  comes  with  every  edi¬ 
tion.  Write  us  or  ask  our 
representative  to  show  you 
these  other  proven  linage 
building  services: 

•  Mtire  Dtporluient  Stcre  Sfrvict 

•  FaskiMi  Review  Service 

•  Greater  Sales  Service 

•  Metre's  Special  Sectiens 

•  Metre's  leek  at  Headinjs 

,  .  .  And  many  other  supple¬ 
mentary  services  that  mean 
PIUS  BUSINESS  for  your 
Newspaperl 


METRO 

80  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Increase 

newspapers  reaching  over  36,- 
900,000  families.  Coverage:  76% 
of  America’s  49,000,000  fami¬ 
lies.” 

When  you  compare  these  costs 
with  what  advertisers  are  pay¬ 
ing  on  television  or  in  mass 
magazines  —  and  when  you 
compare  what  they  get  in  audi¬ 
ence  —  the  hard  value  of  the 
newspaper  is  more  than  ever 
apparent. 

Canadian  Version 

From  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  comes  an  equally  hard-hit¬ 
ting  and  an  equally  factual  pro¬ 
motion.  This  declares  that  the 
daily  newspaper  is  “unchal¬ 
lenged  in  its  ability  to  make 
sales  for  the  manufacturer  at 
the  retail  level.” 

This  brochure  reproduces  an 
advertisement  the  CDNPA  has 
published.  It  contains  a  table 
showing  how  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  has  “rung  the  ctish  regis¬ 
ter”  for  manufacturers  at  the 
retail  level  in  77  different  classi¬ 
fications  of  merchandise  ranging 
from  a  to  z. 

The  table  lists  the  product  or 
service,  the  cost  of  the  “hooker” 
to  the  retailer  (the  “hooker”  be¬ 
ing  the  retailer  listing  adjacent 
to  the  manufacturer’s  advertise¬ 
ment),  the  retailer’s  sales,  the 
ratio  of  sales  to  cost,  the  ad 
agency  involved,  and  the  city 
where  the  facts  were  verified. 

Clincher  to  this  promotion  is 
a  statement  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Canadian  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
They  say:  “We  know  of  no  other 
medium  in  the  world  of  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  that  has  so  ably  dem¬ 
onstrated  its  ability  to  make 
sales  for  the  manufacturers  at 
the  retail  level  ...  as  have  the 


1000  IDEAS 

from  successful  companies 


SALES,  MERCHANDISING. 
ADVERTISING.  PROMOTION 

experiences  sent  you  each  month  for  a 
year... just  as  they  happened. ..show¬ 
ing  the  results  produced . .  .as  reported 
in  the  nation's  leading  business  and 
trade  publications.  Adapt  them  to  your 
own  profitable  use.  Worth  much  much 
more  than  the  $10.00  check  you  send. 


daily  newspapers  of  Canada” 
as  documented  by  the  CDNPA. 

•  •  « 

Getting  to  Know  Them 

Far  be  it  from  this  comer 
to  discourage  research  into  why 
people  retwi  newspapers,  but  the 
too-obvious  attempt  of  some  re¬ 
searchers  to  call  attention  to 
themselves  by  “sensationalizing” 
their  findingfs  is  somewhat  dis¬ 
couraging. 

Latest  of  these  is  a  so-called 
analysis  of  newspaper  readers 
by  a  psychiatrist  at  Michigan 
State  University.  He  reports 
that  although  most  people  read 
newspapers  to  get  the  news, 
some  read  it  because  they  hate 
their  wives’  cousins  or  like  to 
gloat  over  the  mistakes  of  dumb 
politicians. 

The  world  is  full  of  eccentrics, 
of  course,  Find  sometimes  they 
and  what  they  do  make  news. 
But  research,  if  it  is  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  newspapers,  it  seems  to 
us,  ought  to  concentrate  on  nor¬ 
mal  people.  We  make  our  living 
in  the  normal  world.  Psychia¬ 
trists  make  their  living  in  the 
abnormal  world.  Maybe  that’s 
the  difference. 

The  sad  fact  is,  newspaper 
managements  still  have  to  be 
sold  on  the  value  of  research, 
which  is  a  costly  affair.  Sensa¬ 
tional  pieces,  like  this  one  from 
MSU,  can  only  serve  to  scare 
management  away. 

«  «  * 

Better  Readers 

A  number  of  newspapers  over 
the  country  have  published  edu¬ 
cational  promotion  pieces  de¬ 
signed  to  tell  retuiers,  especially 
students,  how  they  can  get  more 
out  of  their  daily  newspapers. 
These  promotions  suggest 
planned  and  orderly  reading  of 
the  daily  newspaper  to  save 
time  and  to  get  the  facts  you 
need  in  the  quickest  way. 

Now  NEA  is  out  with  a  syn¬ 
dicate  package  of  five  pieces 
telling  readers  how  they  can 
“Get  more  out  of  your  newspa¬ 
per,”  These  strike  us  as  being 
excellent,  and  timely.  They  are 
written  by  Ward  Cannel  and 
present  methods  of  quicker  read¬ 
ing  devised  by  the  Reading  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

As  pressure  for  time  takes 
readers  more  and  more  away 
from  their  newspapers,  news¬ 
papers  must  do  more  and  more 
to  win  them  back.  Showing  how 
readers  can  read  more  in  less 
time  is  one  way. 

There’s  another  side  to  this 
problem  of  better  readers,  too. 
That’s  the  area  of  reader  re¬ 
sponsibility,  which  is  a  tough 
and  touchy  one  to  handle  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  It’s  hard  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  readers  that  it  is  their 
I  duty  to  read  your  newspaper  in 


order  to  be  better  citizens. 

One  way,  of  course,  is  to  do 
something  that  bring^s  about 
reader  participation  in  shaping 
the  newspaper.  One  West  Coast 
newspaper  some  years  ago  held 
a  “town  meeting”  of  its  readers 
once  a  year  so  they  could  blow 
off  steam  about  what  the  paper 
wasn’t  doing  right. 

The  Kettering -Oakwooi 
(Ohio)  Times,  a  weekly,  does 
the  same  thing  through  a  reader 
appraisal.  It  has  a  committee 
of  readers  appraise  the  paper’s 
performance  in  light  of  its 
stated  objectives,  and  publishes 
the  appraisal. 

As  part  of  the  appraisal  this 
year,  the  committee  listed  some 
responsibilities  of  readers.  These 
were  mainly  that  readers  should 
be  more  than  front-page,  super¬ 
ficial  readers. 

This  is  an  interesting  area  for 
study.  Solving  it  might  help 
solve  some  of  the  newspaper’s 
PR  problems. 


Hole-in-Road 
Drive  Popular 

With  the  help  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  its  reiuiers,  a 
massive  street  and  highway  re¬ 
pair  program  is  underway  on 
Long  Island. 

The  Press  enabled  motorists 
to  assist  the  spring  patch-up 
with  its  third  annual  Hole-in- 
the-Road  campaign. 

In  March,  the  Press  invited 
readers  to  pinpoint  the  worst 
axle-breakers  on  Long  Island. 
The  Press  printed  a  Hole-in-the- 
Road  complaint  blank  every  day 
for  two  weeks. 

Before  the  campaign  got  un¬ 
derway,  the  Press  arranged  to 
speed  the  information  to  the 
Long  Island  highway  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  officials  cooperated  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

The  Press  received  more  than 
4,000  postcards,  letters  and  even 
telegrams  complaining  about  the 
ruts  in  streets  and  highways. 

David  Starr,  associate  editor, 
said  the  idea  for  this  public 
service  came  from  Promotion 
Director  Fred  Jablons. 


Boys’  Club  Gift 

Los  Angeles 
Building  and  equipment  of  the 
Southern  Area  Boys  Club  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  club’s 
directors  by  Los  Angeles  Times 
Charities,  Inc.,  which  last  year 
built  and  equipped  the  club-  i 
house  at  a  cost  of  $209,000. 
Times  Charities  •will  continue  to 
shoulder  part  of  the  expense  for 
the  next  five  years. 
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The  Sioux  Falls  Argus -Leader 

proudly  acknowledges 
receiving  first  prize  in  the 
Annual  Editor  &  Publisher  Awards 
for  Public  Relations, 
being  a  daily  newspaper 
of  more  than  50,000  circulation. 

JOHN  A.  KENNEDY 

Publisher  and  Editor-in-Chief 


I  SIOUX  FALLS  ARGUS  -  LEADER! 


THE 
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Doctor  Advises  Help 
For  Staff  Alcoholics 


ITEM:  Forest  City  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  Cleveland 
Mews,  has  subscribed  to  the 
new  Cleveland  Center  on  Alco¬ 
holism,  affiliated  with  Western 
Reserve  University.  Its  purpose 
is  to  help  persons  who  have 
drinking  problems.  Consultation 
fees  of  the  Center  for  any  em¬ 
ployee  of  Forest  City  will  be 
paid  by  the  company. 

*  *  * 

Probably  there’s  at  least  one 
on  every  daily  newspaper  staff 
in  the  United  States. 

Or,  put  it  another  way:  at 
least  one  out  of  every  20 
drinking  newspaper  men  and 
women  in  this  country  is  an 
alcoholic,  according  to  Dr.  H.  G. 
Sandvoss,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Medical  Society  of 
Alcoholism. 

Others  are  headed  that  way, 
unless  somebody  takes  the 
trouble  to  help  them. 

Dr.  Sandvoss,  who  has  spent 
the  last  10  years  studying  and 
working  intensively  on  the  prob¬ 
lem,  made  a  strong  plea  for 


editors  and  publishers  to  take 
“a  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
disease.” 

“Currently,  the  attitude  in 
many  organizations  is  too  much 
like  the  employer  who  was  asked 
if  he  had  any  problem  with 
alcoholics  and  replied:  ‘No,  I 
fire  them’,”  Dr.  Sandvoss  said. 

Can  Be  Controlled 

“But  that  is  exactly  what 
should  not  be  done,  both  for  the 
benefit  of  newspapers  and  for 
the  individual  concerned,”  he 
said.  “The  problem  is  very 
costly  to  the  newspapers  in  ab¬ 
senteeism  and  in  the  loss  of 
expensively  trained  personnel. 
Alcoholism  itself  as  a  life-taking 
disease  is  climbing  up  into  the 
category  of  cancer  and  heart 
disease.  Those  afflicted  should 
be  helped  to  help  themselves, 
before  the  degenerative  effects 
dig  in.” 

Dr.  Sandvoss  declared  his  ex¬ 
perience  had  proved  to  him  that 
at  least  45%  can  be  definitely 
controlled.  Others  can  be  helped 
to  long  periods  of  sobriety.  He 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


cited  the  case  of  a  reporter  who 
four  years  ago  was  induced  to 
attend  a  clinic  on  alcoholism  and 
hasn’t  touched  a  drop  since.  He 
was  a  good  man,  is  a  good  man 
today,  but  would  have  become  an 
alcoholic  had  he  not  been  helped, 
he  said. 

“The  first  step  toward  cure 
is  for  management  to  take  a 
sympathetic  attitude,  to  let  it  be 
known  that  the  policy  of  the 
newspaper  is  to  try  to  help  any 
member  of  the  staff  addicted  to 
drinking  excessively,”  Dr.  Sand¬ 
voss  said.  “The  evil  is  com¬ 
pounded  under  a  strict  policy  of 
firing  all  alcoholics. 

“The  alcoholic  is  sly.  He  hides 
his  weakness,  and  often  very 
successfully  for  long  periods  of 
costly  and  frequent  absentee¬ 
ism,  frequently  covered  up  by 
getting  family  physicians  to  ex¬ 
plain  absences  as  due  to  bron¬ 
chitis,  virus,  or  anything  but 
the  truth.  I  am  convinced  that 
absenteeism  due  to  unknown 
alcoholism  is  unusually  high. 

“All  department  heads  should 
be  instructed  that  it  is  the 
newspaper’s  policy  to  help  the 
alcoholic.  If  the  newspaper  has 
a  medical  clinic,  the  doctor  in 
charge  should  be  the  first  person 
to  whom  a  suspected  alcoholic 
should  be  referred.” 


poisons  (the  alcohol)  as  fast  as 
moderate  drinkers.  The  physi¬ 
cian  familiar  with  this  problem 
is  well  qualified  to  probe  into 
the  psychodynamic  possibilities 
and  at  the  same  time  cover  all 
health  aspects  in  trying  to  d^ 
termine  what  makes  the  patient 
drink  as  the  first  step  toward 
effecting  a  cure. 

“Most  advisable  in  the  case 
of  alcoholics  is  a  period  of 
hospitalization.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  possible  to  follow  any  one 
rigid  method.  The  main  thing 
is  to  create  confidential  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  patient  to 
make  him  understand  why  he 
drinks  so  to  enable  him  to  free 
himself  from  his  addiction.” 

Dr.  Sandvoss  expressed  the 
conservative  belief  that  alco¬ 
holism  was  “at  least  as  high,  or 
possibly  higher,  in  newspaper 
work  as  in  other  industries." 

“Most  likely  the  alcoholics, 
or  those  tending  that  way  in 
the  newspaper  business  are  in 
the  editorial  department,”  Dr. 
Sandvoss  continued.  “However, 
not  one  department  in  a  news¬ 
paper  is  immune.  The  so-called 
pressure  of  news  gathering  to 
my  mind  is  more  apt  to  be  an 
alibi  than  a  real  cause. 

Sense  of  Frustration 


Not  Entirely  Psychological 

Dr.  Sandvoss  speaks  very 
highly  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
Because  he  feels  so  strongly  that 
alcoholism  is  a  disease,  he 
recommends  that  the  suspected 
alcoholic  should  first  of  all  be 
sent  to  a  medical  doctor. 

“I  do  not  believe  it  is  entirely 
a  psychiatric  problem,”  he  said. 
“Of  course,  it  has  its  emotional 
features,  but  there  are  very 
strong  indications  that  physio¬ 
logical  conditions  are  also  play¬ 
ing  an  important  role.  There 
may  be  a  question  of  hormones, 
allergy,  the  adrenal  glands.  It 
has  been  definitely  demon¬ 
strated,  for  instance,  that  the 
alcoholic  does  not  eliminate 


NEWLY 
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for  new  smoothness! 
new  speed! 
new  versatility! 

•  sets  to  30  pt.  condensed 
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“Generally  speaking  the  alco¬ 
holic  or  those  on  the  verge  of 
getting  that  way  are  40  years 
old  or  over.  They  have  good 
minds;  they  are  restless,  am¬ 
bitious.  Their  period  of  training 
is  over.  They  have  become  of 
definite  value  to  and  therefore 
should  be  preserved  for  the 
newspaper.  But  they  begin  to 
feel  they  are  not  getting  ahead 
as  fast  as  they  should.  The 
sense  of  frustration  begins. 

“Much  more  likely  than  high 
pressure  leading  the  new'smen 
or  women  to  drink  are  the  long 
waiting  periods,  those  dull  times 
between  action,  when  the  bar  is 
so  handy.  Other  people  also  like 
to  buy  drinks  for  newspaper 
people.  As  it  is  a  costly  addic¬ 
tion,  those  in  lower  ranks  than 
news  and  editorial  can  ill  af¬ 
ford  the  $5  or  more  a  day  it 
costs  to  satisfy  their  demand 
for  a  quart  or  so  a  day  once  it 
has  reached  this  level. 

“But  in  all  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments,  from  my  experience,  al¬ 
coholism  is  becoming  an  in¬ 
creasing  problem.  Payroll  is  no 
criterion.  The  alcoholic  begs 
dimes  for  drinks  if  necessary. 
Absenteeism  due  to  this  one 
cause,  often  hidden,  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  high  and  growing. 

“The  way  to  stop  the  growth 
and  to  begin  rehabilitation  is 
to  let  it  be  known  that  manage¬ 
ment  is  understanding  sod 
wants  to  help — not  fire — the 
alcoholic.” 
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It  is  only  one  of 
many  competitive  tools 

that  help  keep 
food  prices  down 

It  is  an  axiom  of  American  business  that  for  every  new 

competitive  sales  tool  that  comes  along,  another  new  one  will  come  along 
and  try  to  surpass  it.  So  it  is  with  the  trading  stamp. 

Trading  stamps  are  only  one  of  several  competi-  where  stamps  were  given  were  compared  with 

tive  tools  available  to  the  merchant  seeking  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Price  Index 

increase  his  business  volume.  He  may  give  a  for  the  two  years  ending  in  December  1956. 

discount  for  cash.  He  may  cut  some  prices  and  Food  prices  in  the  “stamp”  cities  rose  less  than 

feature  “loss  leaders.”  Or  he  may  use  prize  the  national  average.  Price  increases  in  “non¬ 
contests,  giveaways  or  other  promotion  devices.  stamp”  cities  were  more  than  the  average.  No 

All  these  sales  tools  have  two  things  in  com-  evidence  was  found  that  stamp  stores,  as  a  class, 

mon.  First,  to  be  successful,  they  must  pay  their  charged  more  than  non-stamp  stores, 

own  way  by  the  creation  of  new  business  vol-  It  seems  clear  that  in  these  inflationary  times 

un.:>.  Second,  they  cause  intense  competition  the  trading  stamp  is  needed  to  work  side  by  side 
which  has  the  effect  of  helping  to  hold  prices  with  the  many  other  competitive  tools  also 
down  even  during  inflationary  times.  Because  helping  to  keep  prices  down, 
stamps  are  given  nationwide,  marketing  experts  ★  ★  ★ 

connected  with  universities  have  been  able  to  REFERENCES :  “Status  of  Trading  Stamps  in  Food  and 

measure  this  effect  in  the  case  of  stamps.  Stores.  Selling  Research,  Inc.,  New  York,  1957. 

^  .  .  r  •  •  1  “Competition  and  Trading  Stamps  in  Retailing.”  Dr. 

Food  prices  in  five  cities  where  stamps  were  r  Beem,  School  of  Business  Administration,  Uni- 

not  given  by  supermarkets  and  in  ten  cities  versity  of  California. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  information  by 
THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

S&H  pioneered  62  years  ago  in  the  movement  to  give  trading  stamps  to  consumers  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash. 
S&H  GREEN  STAMPS  are  currently  being  saved  by  millions  of  consumers. 
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Weeklies’  Income  Up, 
Oflfset  by  Expenses 

Chicago 

Weekly  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  7th  annual  Na¬ 
tional  Weekly  Newspaper  Cost 
Study  enjoyed  a  small  increase 
in  total  income  during  1957  but 
expenses  more  than  offset  the 
small  gain  in  volume. 

For  the  "typical”  weekly 
newspaper,  a  composite  average 
of  papers  taking  part  in  the  cost 
study,  the  increase  in  total  in¬ 
come  for  1957  was  1.9%  more 
than  in  1956  but  costs  were 
greater  so  that  the  net  income 
was  2.6%  less  than  the  year 
before.  These  are  the  findings 
of  the  study  sponsored  by  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
and  19  state  associations  in 
Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers. 

A  total  of  143  reports  were 
submitted. 

Awards  in  Texas  * 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  Novel  Next? 

Chester  Evans,  Edna  Herald,  Hartford,  Conn, 

was  elected  president  of  the  Tere  Pascone,  copy  editor. 
South  Texas  Press  Association  Hartford  Times,  placed  second 
at  the  annual  convention  here  with  an  award  for  a  short  story 
last  week.  Seguin  Gazette  was  submitted  in  a  National  Organi* 
awarded  the  community  service  zation  of  the  Penwomen  compe- 
trophy  and  the  San  Antonio  tition.  Her  story  was  entitled 
News  received  a  special  citation  "The  Whip,”  detailing  experi- 
for  editorial  leadership.  ences  of  a  school  child. 
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HOW  IFIHAD$OME, 
COPIES  OF 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

WOULD  be’ 
^^PARADISE 


Circulation  Drops  10% 
On  5c  to  10c  Rise 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

A  price  increase  from  5c  to 
10c  for  single  copies  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun  and  Evening 
Telegram  resulted  in  a  10%  loss 
of  newsstand  and  street  sales. 
Circulation  Manager  Paul  Ba- 
losso  said.  The  price  increase  has 
been  in  effect  two  weeks. 

The  Sunday  Sun-Telegram  re¬ 
mains  at  15c. 

No  loss  was  experienced  when 
the  home  delivery  price  of  the 
Telegram  went  up  from  $1.75 
to  $1.95  last  year.  The  Sun  had 
been  previously  raised. 


DON'T  get  caught  in  a  spot  like  this  —  without 
E  &  P!  Be  prepared!  Subscribe  NOW!  Editor  & 
Publisher  will  follow  you — oven  to  Paradise  Island. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mml  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 

t6JS0  m  year,  V.  5.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOJOO 
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Obituary 


Harry  Rasmussen,  54,  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Toledo,  Spain; 
April  28.  He  and  his  wife,  Ethel, 
were  on  a  tour  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper.  He  was  with  the  C-P 
since  1930. 

«  *  « 

Job  L.  Dickson,  63,  editor  of 
the  Uniontoum  (Pa.)  Morning 
Herald  since  1943;  May  4.  He 
was  vicepresident  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Associated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association.  He 
started  his  career  37  years  ago 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Herald  and 
became  city  editor  in  1936. 

«  *  * 

Oscar  Morgan,  79,  owner  and 
editor  for  many  years  of  the 
Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  before 
World  War  II;  April  29.  He 
helped  make  Reno  famous  by 
coining  the  slogan,  “The  Big¬ 
gest  Little  City  in  the  World.” 
«  *  « 

Don  Brown,  59,  city  editor 
of  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  aviation  columnist 
for  North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance,  managing  editor  of  the 
Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance, 
and  staffer  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  and  the  Paris  edi¬ 


tion  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une,  May  1. 

«  *  * 

Johnston  D.  Kbrkhoff,  58, 
former  rewriteman  for  the  New 
York  Post  and  a  newspaperman 
in  the  East  and  Midwest  for 
more  than  40  years;  April  30. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Post  un¬ 
til  a  year  ago  when  he  left  to 
work  on  a  novel.  He  had  worked 
for  papers  in  Detroit,  other 
Michigan  cities  and  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  as  reporter,  rewriteman, 
news  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

• 

AP  Handicapper  Dies 

Matthew  (Matty)  W.  Satosk, 
race  handicapper  and  selector 
for  the  Associated  Press  for  a 
number  of  years,  died  April  30 
of  coronary  thrombosis.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  heart  attack  on  his  51st 
birthday.  He  was  a  Postal  Tele¬ 
graph  operator  before  joining 
the  AP  Sept.  1,  1928. 


Lydie  Walker  Dies 


Mrs.  Lydie  (Holmes) 
who  wrote  under  the 
Lydia  LeBaron  Walker, 
ly  household  editor  of 
ton  Traveler  and  later 
Syndicate,  died  April 


Boston 
Walker, 
name  of 
,  former- 
the  Bos- 
the  Bell 
27.  She 


Funds  Asked 
To  Build  Pilot 
Paper  Mills 

Washington 

Legislation  to  provide  $5  mil¬ 
lion  for  20-year,  4%  loans  by 
the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  to  promote  construction  of 
pilot  plant  newsprint  mills  has 
been  introduced  by  Rep.  John 
Bennett  of  Michigan  and  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Congressman  Bennett  com¬ 
mented:  “The  recurring  supply 
shortages  and  price  increases 
of  newsprint  paper  tend  to  im¬ 
pose  a  serious  handicap  and 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  and 
free  press  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  respect  to 
small  publishing  enterprises. 
Such  shortages  and  price  dis¬ 
advantages  can  be  eliminated 
through  the  development  of  a 
sound  and  stable  local-owned 
enterprise  system,  by  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  new  processes  to  uti¬ 
lize  the  existing  supply  of  low- 
grade  and  surplus  hardwoods 
and  conifers.” 

Under  the  Bennett  bill  the  $5 


million  could  be  put  out  on  loan 
to  one  company  or  it  could  be 
divided  among  several  firms. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  directed  to  establish 
a  newsprint,  pulp  and  pulpwood 
research  center  in  connection 
with  any  pilot  plant. 


Time  Catches  Up 
With  Speedster 

I  Washington 

Charles  J.  Sterner,  the  only 
Wall  Street  Journal  staffer  who 
ever  got  arrested  for  speeding 
on  a  bike,  retired  recently  after 
more  than  52  years  with  the 
newspaper’s  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

He  started  out  as  a  copy  boy 
at  $4  a  week  in  1905  when  the 
Journal  was  a  one-man  oper¬ 
ation  here.  During  the  next  half 
century  he  worked  at  virtually 
every  job  in  the  office.  His  last 
job  was  office  manager. 

The  bicycle  episode  occurred 
in  1912  as  he  was  rushing  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  Weather  Bureau 
to  a  Postal  Telegraph  office  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  Journal  in 
New  York.  A  policeman,  also 
mounted  on  a  two  -  wheeler 
equipped  with  speedometer,  took 
off  sifter  him  and  chased  Sterner 
several  blocks  to  give  him  a 
ticket. 


LOW-COST,  HIGH-SPEED 
NEWSPAPER  LABELING 

CHESHIRE  Straight-Line 

Model  "N3000”  AUTOMATIC  LABELER 


abela  up  to  16,000  newspapers  per  hour 
without  changing  papers’  line  of  direction  and 
travel.  Absolutely  accurate— no  misses,  no  lost 
labels— every  label  applied  uniformly.  Com¬ 
pletely  flexible— operating  speeds  are  adjust¬ 
able  from  8,000  to  16,000  per  hour.  Variable 
speed  control  conveyor  makes  single  and  zone 
separation  easy.  An  automatic  TOWN  separa¬ 
tor  device  is  also  available.  Automatic  opera¬ 
tion  from  feed  to  takeoff. 


*  Handlat  all  nawtpopars,  all  f oMs 

*  Oparatas  from  your  prosont  laboHna  strip 


CHESH  RE  Inc. 


*  Roquirot  no  chongot  In  your  addrotting 
systom 


ChosMro  monufacturos  mochlnos  for  laboNng 
all  typos  of  printod  plocos 


1644  North  Honore  Street  •  Chicago  22,  Illinois 


Write  for  complete  details,  TOD  A  Yl 
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IF  WE  ONLY  HAD  A  FOTOSEHER,  THIS  JOB  WOULD  BE  A  SNAP 


Superintendent:  "Look  at  this  complicated  mess;  no  wonder  I’m  losing  all  my  hair.  It 
calls  for  every  trick  in  the  book,  reverses,  angles,  boxes,  big  type, 
crazy  mixes — and  we  get  more  ads  like  this  every  day.” 

Manager:  "If  we  only  had  a  Fotosetter,  this  would  be  a  snap  ...  So  would  a 
lot  of  other  work  coming  through  here — might  even  save  what  little 
hair  you’ve  got  left.” 

Superintendent:  "Yeah — I  can’t  argue  with  that.” 

Manager:  "If  we  had  Fotosetter  machines,  we  could  use  quicker  makeup  methods 
— save  a  lot  of  time  and  floor  space.  There’d  be  no  storage  headaches 
or  forms  to  break  up  either.  By  setting  directly  on  photographic  paper 
we’d  have  no  repro  problems.” 

Superintendent:  "It’s  about  time  we  got  out  of  this  rut.  Let’s  call  in  Intertype  and  learn 
what  Fotosetter  is  all  about.” 


INTERTYPE  COMPANY 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y, 


A  Division  of  Harris-lnterlype  Girporalion 


Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 


In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd..  Toronlo,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Vancouver,  Halifax 


Fotasetter  is  a  registered  Iradenurk. 
Set  in  Fotosetter  Impact  and  Bodoni  Book. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

New  York  News  Finds  It  Pays 
To  Spend  $25,000  for  Ideas 


ANY  SUGGESTIONS?  Sieve 
Clark  manages  the  Suggestion 
Award  system  at  the  New  York 
News. 


SAMPLER — Ed  Kelly  of  the  New 
York  News  uses  a  plastic  squeeze 
bottle  in  sampling  etching  bath 
to  insure  proper  mix.  This  sugges¬ 
tion  won  him  a  cash  award. 


New  Stereo  Super 

Cleveland 
Elmer  K.  Watson,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  stereo  de¬ 
partment  of  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co,,  publisher  of  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  News,  has 
l>een  named  superintendent,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Blanchard  (Skipper) 
Wilson,  who  is  retiring  after 
38  years  with  the  company. 
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The  question  of  whether  the 
“Suggestion  Box”  idea  pays  off 
for  newspapers  is  answered  af¬ 
firmatively  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

During  nearly  five  years  of 
operation,  the  News  has  paid 
out  more  than  $25,000  to  em¬ 
ployees  for  744  suggestions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steve  Clark,  who 
manages  the  plan.  Mr.  Clark 
works  with  15  members  of  a 
Suggestion  Award  Committee, 
composed  of  department  heads 
and  their  alternates. 

Cash  awards  for  ideas  range 
from  $10  to  $2,500.  The  highest 
amount,  however,  has  never 
been  paid  out.  The  committee 
in  placing  a  cash  value  on  an 
idea  tries  to  figure  it  as  10%  of 
the  first  year’s  savings,  when 
possible. 


Foreman  Named 

Findlay,  Ohio 
Floris  L.  Bartch,  who  has 
been  in  the  printing  business 
for  50  years,  most  of  that  time 
with  the  Findlay  Republican- 
Courier,  has  retired  as  foreman 
of  the  composing  room.  His  suc¬ 
cessor  is  Robert  A.  Beck,  who 
has  been  a  compositor  for  20 
years. 
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By  far  the  largest  percentage 
of  suggestions  (about  35%) 
concern  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  About  24%  concern 
building  and  plant  operation, 
the  handling  of  fire  and  acci¬ 
dent  hazards.  Only  10%  have 
any  relation  to  editorial,  while 
circulation,  advertising,  com¬ 
mercial  and  administrative  de¬ 
partments  make  up  the  balance. 

“Even  though  ideas  effecting 
calculable  savings  are  in  the 
minority,  we  believe  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  offset  the 
cost  of  running  the  system,” 
Mr.  Clark  said. 

“The  plan  has  other  plus 
values  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  Here  at  the  News  we 
place  strong  emphasis  on  the 
employee  relations  aspect  of  the 
suggestion  system.  We  consider 
that  it  is  good  for  employee 
morale  to  know  that  their  ideas 
are  welcome.  We  promote  this 
assurance  actively  in  our  house 
organ,  suggestion  posters,  and 
bulletins.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  system  in  opera¬ 
tion  gives  some  people  an  outlet 
for  gripes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  don’t  get  any  large  number 
that  would  fall  in  this  category. 
But,  whether  just  unreasonable 
kicks,  or  thought  out  sugges¬ 
tions,  the  Suggestion  Box  plan 
does  provide  a  readily  accessi¬ 
ble  channel  of  communications 
upwards.” 

Handling  Rejections 

Since  the  acceptance  rate 
runs  about  12%  of  the  total 
number  of  suggestions  received, 
Mr.  Clark  tries  to  handle  the 
88%  rejections  as  courteously 
as  possible.  He  makes  it  a 
practice  to  maintain  personal 
contacts  with  as  many  employees 
as  he  can,  and,  as  a  result,  he 
said  that  there  have  been  only 
a  few  unfavorable  reactions. 

“We  try  to  give  complete  and 
honest  reasons  for  turndowns,” 
Mr.  Clark  explained,  “and, 
largely  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
a  high  percentage  of  the  sug- 
gesters  keep  on  trying.” 

The  News  system  makes  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  suggestions  are 
completely  anonymous  until  the 
award  is  made.  No  supervisor 
ever  knows  the  author  of  an  un¬ 
successful  suggestion. 


“We  feel  that  the  system  defi¬ 
nitely  encourages  ideas  that 
might  not  otherwise  flow  free¬ 
ly,”  Mr.  Clark  said. 

A  total  of  1,783  suggestions 
received  in  1957  represented  an 
increase  of  more  than  21%  over 
1956  and  26%  over  1955.  Awards 
totaling  $3,850  were  paid  out 
last  year.  This  figure  does  not 
include  all  the  suggestions  re¬ 
ceived,  some  of  which  were  still 
being  processed  when  the  re¬ 
capitulation  was  made. 

Highest  Award 

Highest  award  so  far  has 
been  $600.  It  went  to  two  stereo¬ 
type  department  machinists. 
They  developed  a  lever-and-cam 
device  which  automatically  stops 
entry  of  a  plate  into  the  shaving 
machine  while  another  is  being 
processed,  preventing  time-con¬ 
suming  mechanical  failures. 

Ernest  Daum,  an  electrician, 
made  the  second  biggest  strike 
of  $400  for  suggesting  and  de¬ 
vising  an  electrical  relay  system 
that  eliminates  the  “jolt”  to 
press  pasters  following  the 
change  of  a  newsprint  roll.  His 
device,  according  to  the  News, 
has  reduced  damage  to  roll  cores 
and  decreased  the  strain  on  the 
entire  mechanism.  Existing 
pasters  have  been  equipped  with 
the  new  system,  which  has  also 
been  ordered  for  all  News 
presses. 

Preventing  Dermatitis 

In  photoengraving,  Joseph 
Karda  received  $270  for  sug¬ 
gesting  the  use  of  a  dipping 
tank  for  coating  photoengrav¬ 
ing  plates  with  Etch-o-lac  solu¬ 
tion.  The  tank  eliminated  the 
waste  in  the  old  method  of  sim¬ 
ply  pouring  the  solution  by 
hand  over  a  sink.  To  show  how 
carefully  the  News  follows  up 
on  ideas  employees  turn  in,  Mr. 
Karda  originally  received  $50 
for  his  tank  plan.  The  addi¬ 
tional  $220  was  voted  when  in 
actual  use  the  tank  showed  that 
savings  were  greater  than  at 
first  estimated. 

Mr.  Karda  has  received  10 
awards.  The  most  recent  one 
suggested  the  use  of  a  certain 
anti-irritant  by  employees  who 
handle  oils  and  chemicals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Photoengraving 
department.  Called  Kerodex,  it 
is  produced  by  Ayerst  Labora¬ 
tories,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  has 
since  proved  extremely  helpful 
in  preventing  dermatitis. 

Another  big  money  winner, 

{Continued  on  page  58) 


SOLUTION  SAVER — Joe  Karda,  New  York  News  idea  man,  watches 
engraver  (Charles  McCarthy)  dip  plate  into  a  solution  of  &ch-o-lac. 
This  device  does  away  with  the  old  method  of  pouring  the  liquid  onto 
the  plate  over  a  sink  and  losing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  solution. 
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{Continued  from  page  57) 

$475,  is  Fred  Kaible,  another 
electrician.  He  came  up  with  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  an  ink  alarm 
system  that  indicates  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  proper  ink  level 
in  the  fountain  of  the  roto 
press,  sounding  an  alarm  to 
warn  of  any  impending  over¬ 
flow. 

Toying  with  a  mustard 
“squeeze  bottle”  in  a  restaurant 
gave  Edward  J.  Kelly  of  photo¬ 
engraving  a  $40  idea.  He 
adapted  one  of  the  empty 
squeezers  for  collecting  and  dis¬ 
pensing  test  samples  of  the  en¬ 
gravers  etching  solution.  It  was 
Mr.  Kelly’s  fourth  award. 

In  Mail  Room 

Heniy  Friedman  in  the  mail 
room  received  $300  in  one  month 
for  two  suggestions.  For  a  sug¬ 
gested  foot-switch  giving  the 
operator  instant  control  of  the 
Jampol  paper  conveyor,  and 
leaving  his  arms  free  to  handle 
bundles,  he  received  $150.  Cast¬ 
ing  an  eye  on  the  other  end  of 
the  conveyor,  called  the  tele¬ 
scopic  loader,  he  spotted  an  ac¬ 
cident  hazard.  So  he  was  given 
a  second  $150  for  suggesting  an 
automatic  tripper  to  shut  off 


the  powered  revolving  rollers 
when  not  in  use.  With  the  rollers 
off,  men  can  cross  them  much 
more  safely  than  when  they  are 
in  motion.  The  problem  was  to 
make  it  easy  to  shut  off  the 
power. 

Another  mail  room  double¬ 
winner  was  Philip  Gold,  who 
took  two  prizes  in  one  month, 
one  for  $110,  the  other  for  $20. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  made  a 
safety  suggestion  on  a  device 
to  prevent  injury  when  the  wire 
breaks  on  tying  machines.  He 
got  the  $20  for  suggesting  the 
use  of  grounding  straps  on  mail- 
room  equipment  to  minimize 
static  shocks. 

Editorial  Ideas 

Editorial  suggestions  are  not 
anywhere  near  as  frequent  as 
those  for  other  departments.  But 
Ann  Guarino  won  $100  to  a  re¬ 
vision  of  a  front  page  ear.  A 
$50  bill  went  to  Bob  McCarthy 
in  editorial  for  an  idea  he  of¬ 
fered  to  improve  the  masthead 
over  Jimmy  Powers’  sports  col¬ 
umn.  Ralph  J.  Berens  got  $25 
for  proposing  a  more  efficient 
way  of  making  carbon  copies  of 
stories  appearing  in  early  edi¬ 
tions  available  for  checking 
purposes. 

You  can  get  ideas  that  pay 
off  on  your  day  off,  Ed  Rheel 
of  the  publication  department 


BIG  STRETCH 

Covering  lots  of  territory  is  all 
in  our  day’s  work.  I.C.C.  “grandfather” 
rights  are  our  passport  to  locations 
anywhere  from  ocean  to  ocean,  border 
to  boi-der,  wherever  printing  equipment 
requires  expert  moving,  handling 
and  installation. 

Have  our  field  engineer 
give  you  a  free  estimate. 


discovered.  On  one  of  those  free 
children  on  a  sightseeing  yacht 
tour  around  Manhattan  Island. 
He  noticed  that  other  newspaper 
buildings  were  pointed  out,  but 
not  the  News  Building.  After 
some  letter  writing  and  leg- 
work,  the  ship  owners  agreed  to 
put  in  a  promotional  plug  to  be 
heard  by  the  2,000  people  who 
ride  the  boats  each  day.  The 
News  gave  Mr.  Rheel  $100. 

A  few  anonymous  tips  are 
placed  in  the  boxes.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  votes  them  awards,  and 
they  are  not  claimed  within  a 
certain  time  after  posting  on 
the  bulletin  boards,  the  money 
is  given  to  the  News’  Sally  Joy 
Brown,  who  gives  clothes  and 
other  gifts  to  needy  New 
Yorkers. 

• 

Louis  Durant  Joins 
Materials  Division 

Chicago 

Louis  R.  Durant  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  manager  of 
the  Materials  Handling  Division 
of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc. 

A  graduate  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing  from  Cornell  University, 
Mr.  Durant  has  had  extensive 
experience  in  the  graphic  arts. 
As  a  resident  engineer  for  the 
William  Ginsberg  Company,  he 
supervised  construction,  altera¬ 
tions  and  equipment  installa¬ 
tions  at  several  newspaper 
plants. 

Prior  to  joining  M-G-D,  Mr. 
Durant  spent  several  years  with 
the  ANPA  Research  Institute, 
Inc.,  first  as  assistant  technical 
director  in  New  York  and  re¬ 
cently  in  the  product  engineer¬ 
ing  department. 

• 

$50,000  for  Color 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

Directors  of  the  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  have  authorized  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $50,000  for  a  color  cyl¬ 
inder  on  the  Goss  press  “when 
local  advertising  demand  is 
apparent.” 


New  Processes 
Give  Flexible 
Color,  Output 

Complete  flexibility  in  meet¬ 
ing  newspaper  color  as  well  as 
general  production  needs  is  re¬ 
ported  by  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  following  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  eight  new  Scott  press 
units  with  four  color  humps. 

Three  units  ware  linked  to 
the  seven  purchased  in  1951, 
when  the  Examiner  began  its  re¬ 
equipment  program  which  has 
more  than  doubled  its  press  ca 
pacity. 

The  new  equipment  provides 
the  Examiner  with  29  Scott 
press  units.  The  number  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1951, 
when  seven  units  were  installed. 

Eight  new  Wood  Autopasters 
and  reels  and  two  balloon  form 
ers  also  have  been  installed.  A 
7600-gallon  ink  tank  has  been 
installed. 

New  paster  and  control  rooms 
were  built.  A  fourth  newspaper 
conveyor  line  has  been  added. 
It  served  the  truck  delivery  sta¬ 
tions  added  to  the  loading  zone 

The  Examiner  press  room  and 
newsprint  storage  facilities  now 
occupy  a  full  block  of  buildings 
along  the  alley  behind  the  cen¬ 
trally-located  Hearst  Building. 
Leo  W.  Shea  is  production  man 
ager. 

Symbolic  of  the  gains  in  both 
color  and  general  printing  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  old  Pancoast 
adaptation  of  a  Hoe  press  which 
is  still  in  the  plant. 

The  Pancoast  press  thrilled 
San  Francisco  International  Ex 
position  crowds  by  producing 
color  comics  from  a  special 
stand  on  the  fair  grounds.  The 
Examiner’s  comics  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  separate  plant  here 
operated  by  the  American  Week 

ly. 


CENTRAL  NEWSPAPER 
INSTALLATIONS,  INC. 

subsidiary  of : 

Central  Rigging  &  Contracting  Corp. 


S(.  Petersburg,  Florida  Office: 
1st  Federal  Bank  Bldg., 

P.  O.  Box  670 

St.  Petersburg  5-7404 


N.Y.C.  Home  Office: 
575  Washington  St. 
New  York  14.  N.  Y. 
ORegon  5-5100 


DISMANTLING  •  MOVING 
ERECTING  •  INSTALLING 

From  Coast  to  Coast 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

S«v«  ap  to  4  rolls  of  aowsprlot 
o  day. 

Other  Copco  Products 

*  PORTABLE  INK 

FOUNTAIN  ^ 

*  CORE  STRIPPER  B 

*  PLATE  GAUGE  I 

*  "FACE-O-TYPE"  M 

MACHINE  ^ 

Mtehoalcolly  roprodoeos  oogrovod 


For  complete  details  on  any  CAPCO  Products  write 

CAPITAL  TOOL  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOeO  CAlVfRT  lOAD.  COLLIOI  PARK.  MD.  O  UNloo  4-7477 
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It’s  that  simple... once  the  new  roil  is  prepared  with  glue  and  paster  tabs,  Just 
set  the  Goss  Paster  Pilot  and  forget  it.  The  entire  web  splicing  operation  is 
done  automatically,  when  Reel-Tension-Paster  is  equipped  with  Paster  Pilot- 
reel  rotates,  paster  carriage  lowers,  pre-drive  operates,  paster  completed  and 
new  roll  indexes  into  running  position. 

The  Goss  Paster  Pilot  increases  production,  for  splices  can  be  made  at  top 
running  speeds... up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour.  Its  automatic  precision 
reduces  human  errors  and  assures  high  operating  efficiency.  It  saves  newsprint 
by  pre-setting  the  time  for  the  proper  pasting  cycle,  leaving  less  than  3/16" 
of  paper  on  the  core. 

Get  all  of  these  advantages  by  adding  Paster  Pilot  to  your  Goss  Reels- 
Tensions-Pasters...or  when  planning  new  equipment  be  sure  to  specify  Goss 
Paster  Pilot  for  fully  automatic  paster  control. 


Hira  art  tht  Itadinf  dailits 
wMch  havt  lalacttd  tN 
Goss  Pastor  Pilot.... 

Baton  Rouge  State  Times  and  Advocate 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Tribune 

Deseret  News  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

Indianapolis  Star  and  News 

Long  Island  Press 

Montreal— La  Presse 

Montreal  Star 

Saginaw  Nows 

St  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch 


The 


Company 


6601  W.  31«t  6TR66T  •  CHICAOO  60,  ILLINOIS 
A  Division  of  Mishls-Goss-Dsxtsr,  Inc. 


...GOSS  PASTER  PILOT 

DOES  THE  REST  AUTOMATICALLY! 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Register  Control  Is  Essential 
For  Quality  Color  Production 

By  Carl  M.  Noble 

President,  Electric  Eye  Equipment  Company 


(Digest  of  an  address  delivered 
to  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  March  14.) 

• 

There  was  a  national  compe¬ 
tition  recently  for  awards  in 
quality  of  ROP  color.  The  judge, 
in  making  the  awards,  said  flatly 
that  more  than  70%  of  the  en¬ 
tries  were  not  judged  because  of 
poor  register.  He  further  stated 
that  most  of  this  poor  register 
was  caused  by  the  press  itself. 
In  other  words,  preparatory 
work  had  been  good  but  the 
press  had  not  produced  good 
register  and  quality. 

This  problem  of  registry  is  a 
relatively  new  one  to  the  news¬ 
paper  fleld  but  is  not  new  to 
the  magazine,  catalog  and  news¬ 
paper  supplement  printers.  If 
newspaper  ROP  color  is  to  com¬ 
pete  successfully  for  the  color 


dollar,  good  register  is  a  must. 

Heavy  Investment 

Companies  such  as  ours,  have 
invested  heavily  in  instruments 
to  measure  tension,  web  lead 
variation,  web  alignment,  cylin¬ 
der  and  plate  sizes,  back-lash  in 
drive  gearing,  the  behavior  of  a 
web  and  the  printing  at  varying 
and  constant  speeds,  the  special 
stresses  and  abnormalities  of 
web  behavior  during  splices, 
start-ups  and  slow  downs. 

ROP  color  has  added  many 
new  and  unfamiliar  problems  to 
an  already  complex  pressroom. 
It  is  only  natural  and  right  that 
scientists  and  engineers  should 
attempt  to  provide  automation 
to  help  solve  these  problems. 
Our  company  has  spent  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  development 
to  produce  the  Hurletron  Unit 
type  DC  Press  drive  because  we 


Nation-wide  acceptance  of  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Plus  and  Service  Plans  perfected  by  46  years  experience  has 
brought  us  to  a  position  of  continuing  leadership— gives  us  something 
to  talk  about.  A  program  of  research  and  development  pursued  vigor¬ 
ously  to  give  customers  the  best  at  the  lowest  cost. 


You  get 

EXTRA  ADVANTAGES 
with 


IMPERIAL 
TYPE  METAL  CO. 

3400  Aramingo  Av*. 
Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 

50  Church  Si. 

New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
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EXPONENTS  OF  QUALITY  in  color  printing,  Carl  M.  Noble,  left,  of 
Electric  Eye  Equipment  Co.  and  James  M.  Godbold,  right,  of  Minnt- 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune,  talk  about  register  control  between  sessions 
at  the  Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  at  Pittsburgh. 


knew  a  better  drive  from  an  op¬ 
erational  and  maintenance  stand¬ 
point  was  needed. 

Many  other  suppliers  are  just 
as  diligently  pursuing  pressroom 
problems  with  an  eye  toward 
sound  solutions.  You  stand  to 
profit  from  the  great  programs 
of  research  and  development 
going  on  in  your  suppliers’ 
laboratories. 


Experience 


Let  us  discuss  the  running 
register  of  your  press  and  cite 
our  experience  in  several  plants. 

Black  and  white  printing 
poses  little  registry  difficulties. 
If  the  back-up,  margins  and  fold 
are  reasonably  close  no  one 
complains.  Process  color,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  be  in  register 
to  be  acceptable.  We  know  you 
can  affect  quality  and  provide 
unacceptable  color  if  register  is 
off  by  more  than  plus  or  minus 
.005".  Many  years  ago  the  roto¬ 
gravure  and  letter  press  maga¬ 
zine  printers  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fact  that  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  to  maintain 
close  register  of  this  high  order 
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at  the  folder  without  some  help. 
Do  you  realize  that  every  high 
speed  rotogravure  press  in  this 
country  today  is  equipped  with 
automatic  register  controls? 

Your  problem  would  be  more 
easily  solved  if  color  plates  w’ere 
in  constant  contact  with  the 
web.  This  make  and  break  type 
of  contact  offers  one  of  the  most 
intriguing  problems  w'e’ve  ever 
been  called  upon  to  study.  If  you 
can  imagine  yourself  juggling  a 
Spode  dinner  plate  on  a  ten-foot 
pole  while  you  were  standing  on 
one  foot  kicking  at  a  German 
shepherd  trying  to  bite  you,  you 
can  get  a  rough  idea  as  to  what 
the  pressman  at  the  folder  is 
trying  to  do  with  a  hand  com¬ 
pensator  while  the  mailing  room 
is  yelling  for  more  papers  and 
the  advertiser  is  hollering  for 
better  quality. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  want 
to  print  in  good  register  you’d 
better  make  sure  that  you  have 
uniform  unwdnd  tension.  I  didn’t 
say  “perfect”  tension.  None  such 
exists.  You  can,  however,  see  to 
it  that  the  reel  tension  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications  and  that  the  whole 
reel  mechanism  is  in  good  re¬ 
pair. 


(Con 
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CARISON  SHEll  PLATE  FINISHER 
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How  long  has  it  been  since 
the  packing  has  been  calipered? 
Uniform  tension  begins  at  the 
reel,  but  every  time  the  web  is 
contracted,  in  the  printing  sta¬ 
tions,  new  forces  act  upon  the 
tension.  We  have  proved  that 
varying  packing  thicknesses  can 
cause  more  problems  in  registry 
than  any  other  factor.  It  is  im¬ 
perative,  whether  you  have  auto¬ 
matic  control  or  not,  that  iin- 
pression  or  packing  cylinder  di¬ 
ameters  either  increase  very 


(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Register  Inferior  Photo 

{Continued  from  page  60)  Pf  BldHIBll 

Rightly  through  the  color  print-  ^  ■  , 

ing  stations  or  remain  the  same,  nn  MOIK/Cnrini 

You  can  have  all  kinds  of  trouble  "I I  llulf  0|JI  llll 

if  your  first  packing  cylinder  is  , 

larger  than  those  following  it.  Newsprint  of  poor  quality  or 

We  recommend  an  increase  of  “''even  quality  is  the  most  fre- 

about  .002"  through  the  press  Quently  assigned  cause  of  un- 

from  unit  to  unit.  satisfactory  reproduction  of 

What  about  the  gain  on  the  Photographs  in  newspapers, 
pull  rollers  at  the  folder?  Is  the  This  is  the  finding  of  the 
web  very  tight  between  the  last  Technical  Progress  Committee 
printing  unit  and  the  folder?  Is  of  the  Associated  Press  Manag- 
there  evidence  of  cycling  tension  iog  Editors  Association.  It  is 
there?  You  can  tell  by  watching  based  on  80  replies  to  question- 
the  web.  If  it  flutters  excessively  naires  sent  to  a  cross-section  of 
indicating  that  the  pull  rollers  the  AP  membership, 
are  demanding  too  much  and  the  Unsatisfactory  reproduction 
web  is  alternately  slipping  and  of  photographs  was  reported  by 

tightening,  I  can  tell  you  for  _ 

sure  you  have  a  registry  prob-  ! 

lem  between  the  next-to-last  ,  _ _ 

and  last  printing  cylinder.  You  I 

may  have  a  registry  problem  all  j 

through  the  press  if  you’re  only  j 

printing  color  halfway  around  | 

the  cylinders.  I 

Do  you  make  automatic  I  ^ 

splices?  If  you  do,  does  the  j  / 

white  roll  man  adjust  the  core  .  '  ^ 

and  running  tension  so  that  ■  ^ 

there  is  no  sudden  shift  in  ten- 
sion  when  you  make  the  paste?  ^ 

We  know  there  is  always  going  ‘  yi 

to  be  some  variation  here  and,  / 
at  this  point,  let  me  put  in  a  y 

plug  for  automatic  register  con-  V  \  1 

trol.  This  particular  time,  when  \ 

you  make  a  splice,  is  the  time  \  \  \  '/4 

when  there  is  no  substitute  for  ^  If/ 

automatic  control.  There  are  too  p'T  1!  ' 
many  things  going  on  right  at  | 
this  moment  for  the  man  at  the  | 
folder  to  do  a  good  job  on  all.  | 

Automatic  control  will  take  care  : 
of  90%  of  the  registry  variation 
and  give  a  quality  you  never 
thought  possible  during  the  pe-  UPHHPjP 

nod  immediately  preceding  and  w twlTi 

succeeding  the  splice. 

that  Co 

you  do  not  have  to  have  a  brand 
new  press  to  print  good  color,  tenance  of  your  I 
Most  of  our  installations  are  on  |  reference  marks, 
old  presses  and  one  of  our  finest  j  away  their  aspirin 
operations  is  on  a  press  with  a  I 
chain  drive  which  must  be  at  |  Instead  of  drca< 
least  25  years  old.  j  can  be  confident  l 

Plant  Designed  | -yiv. «  weii « 

■  _  p  _  ...  pleasantly  surprise 

For  Canadian  Dailies  . ,  ,  . 

Actual  on-the-j( 

Pereira  and  Associates,  Chi-  i  Service  cuts  mech 
cago  firm  of  architects  and  engi-  !  ,  , . 

aeers,  has  been  appointed  to  as  much  as  50  %! 
design  the  new  Moncton  (N.  B.)  1  to  think  that  one 
Daily  Times  and  Moncton  Tran-  reset  a  complete 
script  newspaper  plant. 

Preliminary  plans  are  in 
progress  for  the  new  plant  M  A  T  I 

which  will  encompass  35,000  1*1  A  I  I 

square  feet  of  space  and  include 
two  floors  and  basement.  It  will 
^  erected  at  Bonaccord  and 
Main  Streets. 
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49  papers  and  19  of  them  (38%) 
attributed  their  difficulty  to 
newsprint. 

Thirty-one  papers  considered 
their  reproduction  satisfactory. 

No  single  procedure  or  piece 
of  equipment  was  cited  as  the 
chief  factor  in  success.  Common 
to  most  of  the  “success”  replies 
was  emphasis  on  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  every  individual  step, 
starting  with  photography  and 
continuing  into  the  press  room. 

Among  the  49  papers  with  re¬ 
production  complaints,  the  most 
frequently  cited  difficulty  after 
newsprint  was  in  press  work 
and/or  stereotyping.  Eleven  held 
these  factors  to  be  at  fault. 

Eight  papers  could  find  no 
particular  cause  for  their  poor 
results,  six  blamed  photo  copy, 
five  cited  difficulties  with  mat¬ 


ting,  three  with  engraving,  two 
with  plastic  engraving  equip¬ 
ment  and  one  was  having  diffi¬ 
culty  mastering  the  fast  etch 
process. 

Fourteen  of  the  49  papers  use 
fast  etch  and  only  one  reported 
cut  quality  had  not  improved. 
Among  the  31  papers  with  suc¬ 
cessful  reproduction,  eight  use 
fast  etch  and  here  again  all  but 
one  reported  improved  quality. 

Among  the  papers  that  con¬ 
sider  theit  picture  reproduction 
successful,  47%  have  regularly 
scheduled  meetings  for  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  mechanical  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments. 

In-plant  zinc  engraving  is 
used  by  75%,  plastic  engraving 
by  18%  and  out-of  plant  com¬ 
mercial  engraving  by  7%. 


mm 
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makes  the  difference 


I  When  Matrix  Contrast  Service  takes  over  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  your  black-and-white  and  colored  matrix 
I  reference  marks,  the  machine  operators  can  throw 
i  away  their  aspirin  and  bifocals. 

I  Instead  of  dreading  "railroaded”  news,  your  editors 
I  can  be  confident  that  the  type  will  be  set  more  accu- 
I  rateJy,  as  well  as  quickly.  And  your  readers  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised  by  the  reduction  in  “typos”. 

Actual  on-the-job  tests  prove  that  Matrix  Contrast 
’  Service  cuts  mechanical  errors  in  “railroaded”  copy  by 
as  much  as  50%!  This  is  not  surprising  when  you  stop 
I  to  think  that  one  wrong  line  can  make  it  necessary  to 
reset  a  complete  paragraph. 


Even  OP  routine  typesetting,  legible  reference  marks 
make  a  big  difference.  To  give  you  an  example  .  .  . 
one  linecastcr  in  a  plant  that  had  just  contracted  for 
Matrix  Contrast  Service  set  3300  lines  of  legal  adver¬ 
tising,  casting  four  slugs  from  each  line,  and  bet  the 
foreman  that  he  would  have  less  than  five  errors!  (P.S. 
He  won  the  bet  — having  made  only  three  errors!) 

If  you  would  like  to  cut  down  on  machine  enors 
and  lost  production  time  in  your  shop,  why  not  check 
with  us?  We  would  be  glad  to  give  you  the  name  of 
a  newspaper  or  printing  plant  in  your  area  using 
Matrix  Contrast  &rvice  . . .  and  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  how  it  improves  operator  efficiency  and  morale. 


M  A  T  R 


CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
154  West  14th  Straat,  N«w  York  11,  N.  Y. 

326  W.  Modiion  Stroot,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1105  Tronton  Stroot,  Lot  Angolot  15,  Calif, 


CopyiRgN  I9ST.  MofrfR  Co«i>a*» 


Plant  •  Equipment 

Advantages  of  Powderless  Etch 
Achieved  in  Trial-Error  Method 

By  Charles  Geisel 

Engraving  Foreman,  Baltimore  Sunpapers 


Part  of  a  talk  given  at  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference. 

• 

It  is  hard  after  etching  with 
powder  for  20  years  or  more  to 
understand  how  a  plate  could  be 
produced  without  its  use. 

At  the  Baltimore  Sun  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Dow 
Etching  Process,  our  etching  ca¬ 
pacity  was  reaching  the  satura¬ 
tion  point.  Three  Chemco  strip 
film  cameras  with  five  operators, 
were  producing  more  work  than 
five  and  even  six  etchers  could 
handle  on  one  work  shift.  We 
were  unable  to  install  additional 
conventional  etching  equipment 
due  to  space  limitation.  Regular 
procedure  was  to  be  sure  that  all 
copy  coming  into  the  plant  on 
the  night  shift  was  sent  to  the 
composing  room  with  cuts  com¬ 
pleted  by  7:00  or  8:00  A.M.  the 
following  morning. 

To  cite  an  example  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  over  the 
past  nine-year  period:  In  1949, 
for  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  the  night  shift  start¬ 
ing  at  approximately  6:00  P.M., 
turned  out  847 — 18x22  combina¬ 
tion  etched  plates.  In  1956,  for 
the  same  two-month  period  1,228 
plates  were  completed.  These 


STEEL  and  ALUMII 


THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 


Amsco’s  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoothly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  for  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  “complete  chase  line", 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster¬ 
eotypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

CATAiat  AltlUlU  Fin  KAUIS  It  VIITE  MECT 

ANEBICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 

31  31  fO«IT  CISHrn  «W«Ul  lOM  ISUM  Cin  I.  IL  I 


figures  are  only  meant  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  increase  that 
was  handled  by  the  same  men 
and  equipment.  Last  November 
and  December  on  the  night  shift, 
we  etched  more  than  1,335  plates 
with  considerably  less  overtime 
with  never  more  than  four  etch¬ 
ers  working  on  the  night  shift. 
As  on  any  newspaper  there  were 
many  small  combination  plates 
and  straight  half-tone  plates 
produced.  These  were  not  tabu¬ 
lated. 

It  must  be  remembered  the 
Sun  is  a  Morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  publication.  The  real 
value  of  the  new  process  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  alone. 
With  a  faster  etching  process 
we  have  eliminated  a  bottle-neck 
in  the  etching  department  and 
were  able  to  make  city  editions 
with  advertising  as  well  as  edi¬ 
torial  cuts,  never  before  possible 
in  the  time  allowed.  Improved 
advertiser  service  rendered  was 
a  major  item  of  consideration. 

The  Procedure 

Here  is  the  procedure  we  fol¬ 
low,  using  the  Dow  process. 
Zinc  plates  to  be  etched  in  the 
Dow  Machine  are  prepared  for 
printing  in  much  the  same  way 
as  for  conventional  etching.  The 
one  change  we  made  was  to  re¬ 
duce  whirling  speed  about  30%, 
leaving  a  heavier  working  top. 
The  speed  is  set  at  six  on  the 
standard  Chemco  Whirler.  We 
use  Fruendorfer  Cold-Top  En¬ 
amel  and  Mallinckrodt  Devel¬ 
oper.  Fruendorfer  Cold-Top  and 
Mallinckrodt  Developer  are  com- 
patable  and  we  have  used  them 


successfully  for  10  years  or 
more. 

The  plate  is  scummed  out  with 
cotton  under  tap  water  as  usual, 
whirled  dry  and  is  ready  for  the 
Etching  Department.  It  is  a  rare 
occasion  that  we  have  any  trou¬ 
ble  with  a  top  that  is  printed  in 
the  above  manner.  We  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  real  advantage  to 
be  able  to  continue  with  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  ease  of  using  Cold- 
Top,  rather  than  change  to  an¬ 
other  process. 

The  first  step  in  etching  is 
the  burn  in.  It  is  important  that 
the  plate  is  heated  to  approxi¬ 
mately  350  degrees.  An  easy 
method  is  to  heat  until  the  top 
just  starts  to  fade  in  color,  or 
about  double  the  time  of  a 
powder  burn  in.  If  the  plate  is 
underburned  the  top  may  break 
during  etching.  The  plate  is 
cooled  in  the  conventional  man¬ 
ner  and  is  ready  for  spotting  or 
retouching  any  necessary  areas. 
We  use  Lith-Kem-Ko,  Magnesi¬ 
um  Staging  Solution  No.  8001. 
All  open  metal  is  painted  out. 
This  not  only  saves  the  bath  and 
permits  it  to  run  cooler,  but 
seems  to  produce  a  cleaner  flat. 
The  plate  is  again  heated  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  dry  the  staging  solu¬ 
tion. 

De-seumniing  the  Plate 

The  next  step  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  whole 
rapid  etch  process  is  de-scum- 
ming  the  plate.  We  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  potassium  hydroxide  12 
ozs.  and  Potassium  Permanga¬ 
nate  2  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  water 
and  immerse  plate  in  solution 
for  a  period  of  two  minutes.  The 
plate  is  removed,  rinsed  under 
the  tap  and  further  de-scummed 
with  a  solution  of  20%  Nitric 
Acid.  We  found  the  extra  acid 
de-scum  produced  cleaner  plates. 
The  plate  is  then  treated  with  a 
10%  solution  of  Sulphuric  acid 
as  a  conditioner.  This  was  found 
to  eliminate  “nickle  spots”  or 
unetched  areas  almost  100%. 
The  sulphuric  acid  solution  is 


drained,  but  not  rinsed  off  the 
plate.  After  carefully  wiping  the 
clamps,  to  avoid  any  of  the  bath 
prematurely  spotting  the  plate, 
it  is  then  placed  in  the  machine 
for  etching.  Combination  plates 
are  started  at  a  run  of  12  min¬ 
utes  to  produce  a  depth  of  ap¬ 
proximately  30  thousandths  in 
open  areas  and  .005  to  .006  in  | 
tones. 

We  use  both  Vitasolv  and 
Micro  Deep  Etch.  While  the 
revolutions  of  paddle  speed, 
temperature  and  formulas  may 
differ,  the  resultant  etched  plate 
is  quite  similar.  At  the  present 
time  the  statistics  on  each  are 
as  follows: 

Imperial  Bath: 

Nitric  acid  42  degree 


tech,  grade  .  18.2  liters 

Vitasolv  .  4.3  liters 


R.P.M.  620;  84  degrees.  This 
mixture  is  for  135  Liter  Ma¬ 
chine.  Add  water  to  fill.  Etch 
tones  for  two  minutes  for  depth 
of  .005  to  .006.  Combination 
work  starting  at  12  minutes  and 
adding  acid,  time  or  both  as 
needed. 

Rolled  Plate  Metal  Co.: 

Micro  Deep  Etch  .  3.2  liters 

Nitric  Acid  42  degree 

Tech.  Grade  _  17.5  liters 

With  machine  set  at  620  R.P.M. 
Temperature  at  82  degrees  etch 
straight  halftones  two  minutes 
for  .005  to  .006.  Combination 
work  starting  at  12  minutes, 
adding  acid,  time  or  both  as 
needed. 

Vitasolv  will  produce  about 
eight  18x22  combination  plates 
etched  to  30  thousands  depth. 
Micro  will  produce  about  10 
plates  of  same  type  depending 
on  open  metal.  Each  bath  will 
etch  out  about  eight  pounds  of 
open  metal  before  becoming  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Machine  Maintenance 

As  to  maintenance  of  ma 
chines:  The  machines  arc 

checked  monthly  for  proper  lub¬ 
rication,  paddle  speed,  levelnes.* 
of  machine  and  temperature. 
When  the  last  of  our  four  ma¬ 
chines  were  installed,  we  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  but  one  conventional 
etching  machine.  This  is  used 
today  for  re-etching  only.  We 
knew  one  machine  would  be  of 
little  use  in  production  if  we 
ran  into  trouble  with  the  Dow 
Process  but  keeping  in  mind  an 
old  adage — “He  who  continually 
uses  a  crutch  never  walks 
alone,”  we  decided  to  concen¬ 
trate  our  efforts  to  make  this 
new  process  100%  effective. 

Most  of  the  trouble  we  en¬ 
counter  is  caused  by  chemical 
inconsistency.  I  realize  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  subject  their  prod¬ 
ucts  to  exhaustive  tests  and  try 
to  maintain  control  and  balance. 
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Pereira  Firm  Designs 
Newspaper  Plants 

CHICAGO  (UD)  —  Pereira  & 
Associates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  has  specialized  for  years 
in  the  design  and  planning  of 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  plants  —  including  ad¬ 
ditions,  modernizations  and 
production  analyses. 
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other  coating  in  tan  to  match  the  Transcript  Building,  at  the  bed  of  patented  fabric  and  rub- 
the  new  plant  decor  on  arrival,  corner  of  Milk.  There  will  be  ber  materials  on  which  the 
A  down-town  office  will  be  no  daily  newspaper  publishing  presses  rest  cuts  transmission 
opened  by  the  Globe  at  319  plant  on  “newspaper  row”  after  of  noise  and  vibration  to  other 
Washington  Street.  The  office  the  Globe  moves.  sections  of  the  structure, 

will  be  primarily  for  transient  A  glass-fronted  press  room  Two  8,000  gallon  upright  tanks 
classified  business,  sale  of  back  containing  37  color  convertible  will  supply  ink  for  the  presses 
issues,  etc.  The  long  familiar  units,  ranged  in  two  rows,  is  and,  in  turn,  will  receive  their 
news  boards  in  front  of  the  one  of  the  features  of  the  supply  via  automatic  pumps 
Globe  building  presented  their  Globe’s  new  plant  on  a  17*/^-  from  tank  cars  on  a  railroad 
last  chalked  headlines  on  April  acre  site.  The  press  room,  276-  siding.  The  rundown  of  presses, 
5.  There  will  be  no  news  boards  feet  long,  32-feet  high,  has  an  according  to  Globe  publishers,  is 
at  the  new  office.  acoustical  ceiling  concealing  the  “the  best  and  latest,  from  the 

n  ‘B  ’  lu.  Y  work  used  for  ventilation  20-ton  arch  type  Hoe  presses  to 

Jn  now  «4  Years  relieving  the  ink  mist.  the  smallest  proof  press  in  the 

The  Globe  has  been  on  News-  The  load  of  the  presses  is  car-  “comp”  room, 
paper  Row  for  84  years.  Back  ried  by  a  row  of  columns  spaced  The  physical  plant  is  a  two 
in  1900,  seven  daily  newspaper  at  intervals  of  11-feet  on  either  story  building  faced  in  red, 
publishing  plants  were  located  side.  Each  column  supports  a  Roman  brick  with  gray  lime- 
in  the  short  stretch  of  Wash-  load  of  200  tons  and  rests  in  a  stone  and  stainless  steel  trim.  A 
ington  Street  between  the  Globe  sub-stratum  isolated  from  the  restaurant  and  recreation  area 
buildings,  near  State  Street  and  rest  of  the  building.  A  heavy  will  be  situated  on  the  roof. 
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Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  began  mov¬ 
ing  into  its  new  $12,000,000 
plant  in  Dorchester  this  week 
with  trailer  vans  loading  each 
weekday  in  Newspaper  Row. 
Target  date  for  the  first  morn¬ 
ing  Globe  from  the  new  plant 
is  May  12. 

The  moving  operation,  under¬ 
way  since  April  14,  the  day  the 
Boston  Storage  Warehouse  Co. 
launched  its  phase  of  the  big 
project,  entails  62  van  loads  of 
1,400  wooden  boxes,  each  about 
three  feet  long.  Nearly  2,000 
desks,  filing  cabinets,  lockers, 
tables  and  chairs  and  hundreds 
of  miscellaneous  items  will  be 
trucked  to  the  new  plant.  Each 
of  the  vans  being  used  can  ac¬ 
commodate  the  equivalent  of 
nearly  15  average  rooms  of 
household  furniture. 

By  Van  and  Crane 

Two  vans  and  one  flat-bed 
trailer  truck  are  being  used 
daily.  On  the  week-end  of 
May  10-11,  the  big  push  comes 
with  10  vans  being  used.  The 
heavy  machinery  and  other 
equipment  is  being  hauled  with 
special  trucks  and  rigging  equip¬ 
ment  by  the  Roger  Sherman 
Transfer  Co.  A  truck  crane, 
with  a  120-foot  boom  is  hoisting 
machinery  weighing  up  to  five 
tons  from  the  Globe’s  topmost 
floors  to  the  trucks  below. 

Office  furniture  and  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  given  a  tan  coat¬ 
ing  at  the  present  location  to 
protect  it  against  scratching  in 
transit,  and  will  be  given  an- 


TALLATION 


ijour  line  ca^ii}^eili||||s  need  not  be  laid  up  for 
m^a'e  than  8  houMKwijCTlttu  install  the  modern  Star 
Selectro-Matic  Qu'^dkr  ?§.  no  need  for  36  to  48  hour 
down  time.  The  fundamental  —  simplicity 

of  desitpL  This  is  typified  by  the  hydraulic 

sy  stem  which  corisi^^asically  of  two  cylinders  with 
jnstons  and  a  connecting  hose  .  .  .  that’s  all! 

Tile  elect rical^and  ^lechanical  components  are  just  as 
simple  to  instsU  and  maintain.  That  is  why  your  line 
casting  machine  is  back  in  production  faster,  turning 
out  more  slugs  than  ever,  after  a  single  shift  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder. 

This  is  but  one  reason  why  you  should  consider  the 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  .  .  .  there  are  many 
more,  clearly  described  in  the  8  page  illustrated  bro¬ 
chure  which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Selectro-Matic  simplicity  has  proven  itself  in 
hundreds  of  “approval”  installations.  An  approval 
installation  can  be  arranged  for  your  composing  room. 


Ludlow  logotypes  are  now  avail¬ 
able  (or  more  efficient  grocery 
composition.  Send  (or  free  speci¬ 
men  showings  and  prices  today. 


Precisroa 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave..  Chicago  14 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Wausau  Daily’s 
Plant  Erected 


In  Park  Setting 


Wausau,  Wis. 

The  Wa^tsau  Daily  Record- 
Herald  moved  into  its  new 
“home,”  four  blocks  east  of  its 
old  location  in  the  downtown 
area,  on  the  weekend  of  April 
12  and  13. 


The  new  one-story  structure, 
of  masonry  construction,  is  an 
overall  239  feet  in  length  and 
127  feet  maximum  width,  giv¬ 
ing  a  total  of  27,844  square 
feet  and  383,000  cubic  feet  of 
space.  The  building  covers  about 
24,000  feet  of  ground  area  in 
a  park-like  setting  on  former 
railroad  property.  Large  elm 
trees  on  the  site  were  left  un¬ 
touched. 


Exterior  of  the  newspaper 
plant  features  a  front  of  tur¬ 
quoise  porcelain  enamel.  Buff 
brick  finish  over  concrete  block 
walls  surround  the  remainder  of 
the  building,  except  the  paper 
storage  room  at  the  rear,  where 
the  block  walls  are  painted 
brown. 


The  building  is  well  venti¬ 
lated  throughout  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  air  conditioned,  with  the 
exception  of  the  circulation 
loading  room  and  the  paper 
storage  room.  A  combination  of 
heated  air  and  hot  water  radia¬ 
tion,  along  with  an  oil-fired 
boiler  unit,  is  used  for  heating 
purposes. 

All  interior  walls  are  painted 
cement  block,  with  the  exception 
of  the  offices  of  Publisher  John 
C.  Sturtevant,  Assistant  Pub¬ 
lisher  W.  F.  McCormick  and 
Business  Manager  Neal  Roth¬ 
man,  which  are  either  paneled 
or  finished  in  wallpaper. 


The  building  includes  a  small 
basement  and  penthouse,  the 
former  housing  heating,  elec¬ 
trical  and  telephone  equipment 
and  an  ink  tank  and  the  latter 
housing  mechanical  equipment 
for  the  air  conditioning  and 
ventilating  systems. 

Floors  are  finished  in  vinyl 
tile  throughout  offices  and  com¬ 
posing  room.  Metal  acoustical 
tile  ceiling  is  featured  in  the 
office  area,  while  the  ceiling  is 
exposed  concrete  slab  and  beams, 
all  painted,  in  the  work  rooms. 

Wiring  is  under  the  floor  in 
the  office  and  press  rooms  and 
overhead  in  the  composing  room. 
Through  use  of  power  and 
gravity  conveyors,  the  mail 
room  w'as  designed  for  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  with  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  personnel. 

Making  possible  the  big  move 
from  the  old  plant  to  the  new 
on  a  single  weekend  was  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  24-page  unit  of 
the  Goss  Duplex  press  at  the 
new  plant  several  months  ear¬ 
lier.  This  unit,  about  10  years 
old,  was  obtained  from  Fay¬ 
etteville,  N.  C.  A  12-page  late- 
model  unit  of  the  press  at  the 
old  building  also  was  being 
moved  to  the  new  plant. 

Considerable  new  equipment 
and  furniture  were  installed  in 
the  new  building,  along  with  one 
completely  new  department — the 
dispatch  room. 


IN  THE  SHADE— The  new  plant 
of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Record  has 
been  built  without  disturbing  some 
old  trees,  thus  giving  a  park-like 
setting. 


It  was  almost  50  years  to  the 
day  since  the  newspaper  moved 
into  its  old  building,  which  was 
Wausau’s  former  YMCA.  It 
was  March  30,  1908,  when  the 
paper  was  printed  here  for  the 
first  time. 

Volume  I,  No.  1  rolled  off  the 
tiny  flatbed  press.  The  first  issue 
consisted  of  eight  pages,  six  col¬ 
umns  to  the  page. 


Gravure  Printing 
Plant  Enlarged 


ROP 


roi.oit 


IIOLl.KItS 


^daat 


The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions 
ore  being  run  doily  with  Ideal  DX 
Newspaper  Rollers. 

Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in  your 
vicinity— and  sales  representatives 
everywhere,  eager  to  give  you  service 
and  assistance. 


Fast  regrinding  facilities  available 
whenever  needed. 


FACrORIiS 

CMKAOO  t.  RllMOli 
iOMC  IMAM*  CITT  I.  NT. 
^  MWNTINCION  PAM.  CAIN. 
CMAMMII.  MOMIA 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CU. 


Cleveland 

Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  News,  is  enlarging 
the  plant  of  the  Art  Gravure 
Corp.  of  Ohio,  of  which  it  is 
the  majority  stockholder. 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Forest  City,  said  a  one- 
story  expansion  is  scheduled  to 
be  ready  in  September,  and  a 
new  seven-unit  Hoe  gravure 
press  and  other  equipment  are 
to  be  installed. 

The  Art  Gravure  Corp.  of 
Ohio,  which  began  operations  in 
1937,  adjoins  the  Forest  City 
Building. 

In  addition  to  the  newest 
press,  color  registration  equip¬ 
ment  and  drying  ovens  are  be¬ 
ing  purchased. 

Art  Gravure  prints  sections 
for  several  newspapers  and 
three  farm  magazines. 


Demand  for  Foil 


Baker  Elected 
President  of 


Research  Group 


Officers  and  directors  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Research  Institute 
were  elected  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  Institute,  April  24. 
They  are: 

Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  Loum'ille 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  president;  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Vnim 
Tribune,  vicepresident;  Harold 
Grumhaus,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib¬ 
une,  treasurer;  Arthur  T.  Gorm 
ley,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Regh 
ter-Tribune,  secretary.  Mr. 
Baker  succeeds  Franklin  P. 
Scbm-z,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trih- 
une. 
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Denver 

Advance  orders  of  the  April 
28th  editions  of  the  Denver  Post 
soared  so  high  that  an  emer¬ 
gency  shipment  of  almost  three 
tons  of  Alcoa  Wrap  aluminum 
foil  was  rushed  here  by  airplane 
from  Pittsburgh.  More  than  83,- 
000  extra  copies  were  ordered 
of  the  issue  of  the  Post  which 
contained  a  full  page  of  the 
Alcoa  foil.  The  press  run  ex¬ 
ceeded  330,000. 


Directors  for  a  two-year  term 
expiring  in  1960  are:  D.  Ten 
nant  Bryan,  Richmond  (Va. 
News-Leader  and  Times  Dis 
patch;  William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript -Telegram 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  J.  L.  Stack- 
house,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express; 
Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  G.  Gordon  Strong, 
Canton  (Ohio)  Repository; 
James  L.  Knight,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  F.  W.  Schaub,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Decatur, 
Ill.;  John  Andreson,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times-Mirror. 

Directors  whose  terms  expire 
in  1959  are:  William  A.  Dyer 
Jr.,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News;  Mark  Ferree, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Andrew  Fish¬ 
er,  New  York  Times;  Gene 
Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  Robert  H.  Spahn,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  Times;  Robert  M.  White  H, 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger. 

The  ANPA  financial  state¬ 
ment  listed  a  contribution  of 
$250,000  by  the  membership  to 
the  Research  Institute  in  the 
past  year. 
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Houston  Grand  Jury 
Asks  Crime  News  Gag 


Houston,  Tex. 

A  gag  on  crime  news  proposed 
bf  the  Harris  County  Grand 
Jiry  in  an  end-of-term  report 
ns  immediately  condemned  by 
police  officers  but  the  district 
ittorney,  Dan  Walton,  endorsed 
it 

Mayor  Lewis  Cutrer  said  he 
nnt^  to  talk  with  editors  and 
reporters  before  issuing  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  order. 

“I  would  have  to  have  some 
very  strong  convincing  reasons 
before  I  would  issue  such  an 
order,”  he  said. 

In  the  report,  the  Grand  Jury 
recommended  that  the  chief  of 
police  be  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  releasing  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public.  The  Grand 
Jury  claimed  that  availability 
of  police  offense  reports  and 
other  records  “is  conducive  to 
the  premature  disclosure  of  per¬ 
tinent  data  which  could  aid  in 
the  escape  of  a  criminal  and 
deter  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  a  crime.” 

District  Attorney  Walton 
would  not  give  an  example  of 
cases  where  investigations  have 
been  hampered  by  publicity. 

Police  Chief  Carl  Shuptrine 
said:  “Many  times  news  stories 
help  us  break  cases.  There  are 
also  times  when  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  tends  to  hurt  an  investi¬ 
gation.” 

Exercise  of  Judgment 

In  his  endorsement  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  District  Attorney  Walton 
said:  “I  feel  there  should  be 
responsibility  given  to  someone 
who  will  exercise  judgement  to 
say  what  should  be  released  for 
publicity  in  order  not  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  enforcement  and  prose¬ 
cution.  It  is  not  good  enforce¬ 


ment  to  leave  the  matter  en¬ 
tirely  to  reporters.” 

For  years  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  police  reporters  to 
pick  up  all  reports  made  by 
officers  returning  from  an  of¬ 
fense.  Carbon  copies  of  these 
are  made  available  to  newsmen 
in  the  records  division.  In  the 
homicide  division,  where  exem¬ 
plary  relations  exist  between 
newsmen  and  police,  all  state¬ 
ments  made  by  defendants  and 
witnesses  are  also  read  by  news¬ 
men.  If  police  wish  to  withhold 
any  facts  from  publication,  the 
practice  has  been  to  make  this 
request  to  the  newsmen. 

Lieut.  B.  Porter,  commenting 
on  the  grand  jury  recommenda¬ 
tion,  said  “in  my  years  of  homi¬ 
cide  work  I  have  never  known 
a  newspaper  man  to  break  his 
word  to  me.” 

The  Grand  Jury  foreman  A. 
D.  Blackledge,  a  retired  United 
States  Navy  captain,  said  “the 
only  thing  we  had  in  mind  is 
that  in  some  cases  publication  of 
facts  could  have  impeded  prog¬ 
ress.”  Another  member  of  the 
panel  said  “before  going  to  the 
Grand  Jury  we  would  find  out 
from  the  newspapers  what  we 
would  be  doing  the  next  day. 
that’s  the  whole  gist  of  this 
recommendation.” 


In  Consultant  Job 

Philadelphia 
Ivan  H.  “Cy”  Peterman  has 
joined  the  Richard  A.  Foley  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Inc.  as  spe¬ 
cial  consultant  on  publicity  and 
public  relations.  He  writes  a 
syndicated  column  for  70  news¬ 
papers  and  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  and  Bulletin. 


Copy  Boy  Rises 
To  ME  Level 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Charles  Reilly,  who  started 
his  career  on  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Star  as  a  copy  boy  28 
years  ago,  has  been  named  news 
editor  and  assistant  managing 
editor. 

The  promotion  was  announced 
by  Frank  Batten,  publisher  of 
the  Ledger-Star  and  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot.  Mr.  Reilly  suc¬ 
ceeds  Joseph  Shank  who  retired 
April  30  after  35  years  with 
the  Ledger-Star. 

Other  Promotions 

Other  promotions  and  shifts 
in  Ledger-Star  personnel  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  Batten: 

Clarence  Walton,  from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  to  city  editor. 

James  B.  Graham,  from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  newly  created 
post  of  assistant  news  editor. 

Richard  C.  Montague,  from 
associate  news  editor  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

Tom  Reilly,  from  associate 
news  editor  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Mary  Hopkins,  from  associate 
news  editor  to  feature  editor 
and  Television  Guide  editor. 

J.  Goodenow  Tyler,  from  re¬ 
porter  to  state  editor. 
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Murder  Case 
Suspect  Takes 
Paper’s  Offer 

A  Filipino  surgeon  who  had 
been  the  object  of  an  inter¬ 
national  four-day  hunt  after  the 
knife-slaying  of  a  nurse  sur¬ 
rendered  last  week  to  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  The  paper 
received  official  commendation. 

In  his  first  contact  with  the 
News,  Dr.  Rodrigo  Sai-miento 
wrote  a  letter  postmarked  only 
two  days  after  the  murder  com¬ 
plaining  that  stories  about  his 
romance  with  Nurse  Margaret 
Kabak  were  “only  about  25% 
to  30%  of  the  whole  truth.” 

His  letter  stipulated  that  he 
would  surrender  to  the  News 
only  if  he  were  allowed  consul¬ 
tations  with  his  consulate.  He 
also  asked  assurance  of  a  fair 
trial  and  “a  fair  publication  in 
the  dailies.” 

Next  day  the  News  followed 
up  with  a  published  appeal 
promising  a  fair  trial. 

Dr.  Sarmiento  telephoned  the 
paper  and  arranged  a  rendevous 
in  the  Bronx  with  Joe  Martin,  a 
reporter,  and  Ed  Clarity,  a 
photographer,  in  a  News  auto¬ 
mobile. 
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SYNDICATES 


Marine  Sergeant  Hero 
Of  New  Comic  Strip 


Two  ex-Marines,  a  newspaper 
illustrator  and  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  are  releasing  a  new  adven¬ 
ture  strip,  “Will  Chance,”  about 
a  hero  sergeant  of  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Sgt.  Will  Chance  made  his 
derring-do  debut  in  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News  on  May  6. 

The  illustrator  for  the  new 


w^irri- 


Will  Chance  &  Friends 
strip  is  Don  Sherwood,  who  saw 
action  with  the  Marine  Corps 
in  Korea.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  served  as  staff  artist  on 
the  Oneonta  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Star 
in  his  home  town  and  in  the 
same  capacity  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  He  was  a  signa¬ 
tured  illustrator  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  <£•  Sun  and  New  York 
Mirror.  Mr.  Sherwood,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society,  has  drawn  two  syndi¬ 
cated  strips  in  the  past. 

The  writer  of  the  story  is 


Syndicated  copy  in  cor¬ 
rected  TTS  tape  form 
will  help  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  costs. 

Writ*  for  schcdul*  of  108  f*o- 
hires,  tim*  copy  OMd  filler  top* 
service. 


Norman  Miller,  an  assistant 
editor  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 
He  saw  action  in  World  War  II 
as  a  master  sergeant  and  Ma¬ 
rine  Combat  Correspondent.  Mr.  ■ 
Miller  is  a  past  president  of 
the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Combat 
Correspondents  Association. 

Mr.  Sherw’ood’s  studio  is  at 
1349  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Will  Chance  is  a  career  Ma¬ 
rine,  who  served  at  Okinawa  in 
World  War  II  and  later  in 
Korea,  a  holder  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Medal  of  Honor.  His 
story  opens  when  his  command¬ 
ing  officer.  Col.  Chris  Lyon — 
“01  Roaring  Lyon”  behind  his 
back — calls  him  in  and  assigns 
him  on  behalf  of  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  Florida  Missile 
Base,  where  sabotage  is  sus¬ 
pected,  for  undercover  work. 

The  characters  include  Will’s 
buddy.  Shorty  Long,  a  salty  tech 
sergeant;  his  girl,  a  third-grade 
teacher  with  first-class  features; 
his  bulldog  Gyp;  a  Scotty, 
Shortbit,  outranking  Gyp  be¬ 
cause  Col.  Lyon  belongs  to  him; 
his  Nemesis,  a  red-haired  Lady 
Marine,  and  many  more,  in¬ 
cluding  an  amiable  cop  in  a 
Marine  base  towm  in  California, 
e  e  « 

Crisis  In  Morals 

Have  Americans,  as  many 
think,  gone  overboard  in  this 
“sex  age”?  Howard  Whitman 
reports  on  today’s  bewildering 
attitudes  tow'ards  sex  in  12  in¬ 
stallments  on  “Our  Crisis  In 
Morals”  (The  Register  and 
Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa).  The  series  is  ready  for 
immediate  release. 

Mr.  Whitman  is  author  of  a 
number  of  outstanding  books  on 
social  problems.  His  previous 
special  series  of  articles — “Van¬ 
dalism,”  “Divorce  Granted,” 
“Parenthood  Without  Hokum,” 
and  “Keeping  Our  Sanity” — ap¬ 
peared  in  nearly  150  news¬ 
papers,  the  syndicate  said. 

*  *  * 

Bucliwald  In  Moscow 

Art  Buchwald  left  the  de¬ 
lights  of  Paris  for  the  auster¬ 
ities  of  Moscow  for  a  time  and 
he  tells  the  hilarious  story  of 
an  imperialist  in  Red  Russia  in 
10  rip-roaring  installments, 
starting  May  11.  (New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate). 

Advance  publicity  for  the 
Moscow  roadshow  asks  these 
soap  opera  questions: 

“Will  Buchwald  wind  up  in 


WIT  FOR  WOE  — Gladys 
("Mopsy")  Parker,  a  cartoonist 
since  she  was  13,  is  starting  a  five- 
a-week  advice  column  exclusively 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald- 
Express.  It's  titled  "Dear  Gals  and 
Guys."  Miss  Parker  dispenses  phil¬ 
osophy  with  wit. 


4  Industry  Backs 
Council’s  Ads 


Washington 

Nationwide  support  of  the 
Advertising  Council’s  “Confi¬ 
dence  in  a  Growing  America” 
campaign  has  been  assured, 
Charles  G.  Mortimer,  president 
of  General  Foods  Corp.,  said 
here  this  week. 

Speaking  to  225  business 
leaders  at  the  Council’s  14th 
annual  Washington  conference, 
Mr.  Mortimer  said  support  of 
the  campaign  pledged  in  adver¬ 
tising  time  and  space  so  far 
“would,  if  bought  at  commercial 
rates,  total  somewhere  between 
$10-  and  $25-million  over  the 
next  four  months  alone.”  He 
noted  that  41  companies  already 
have  either  given  or  pledged 
funds  in  amounts  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000. 


the  Czech  clink? 

“Will  CARE  package  for 
Marshall  Zhukov  be  delivered? 

“Will  the  Soviets  survive  this 
free-wheeling  subversion  by  an 
irreverent  capitalistic  tourist 
wit?” 


Cartoonists-Diplumats 

The  American  tourist  over¬ 
seas  is  a  well-mannered  good¬ 
will  ambassador,  according  to 
“You  Don’t  See  These  Sights  on 
the  Regular  Tours,”  a  new  96- 
page  booklet  of  cartoons  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cartoonists  Com¬ 
mittee  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
People-to-People  Program. 

Twenty-two  of  America’s 
leading  cartoonists  lent  their 
talents  to  this  unusual  project. 
The  book  is  designed  to  counter¬ 
act  the  idea  that  Americans  are 
noisy,  discourteous  and  boastful. 
A1  Capp  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


Ann  Amplifies 
Advice  in  Booklets 

Under  the  general  heading  of 
“Ann  Landers  Amplifies,”  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndicate 
is  offering  to  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  the  Ann  Landers  advice 
column  a  series  of  reader  serv¬ 
ice  booklets  to  supplement  her 
daily  column. 

The  booklet  series  is  being 
offered  as  an  optional  service, 
Robert  A.  Cooper,  Sun-Times 
Syndicate  general  manager,  told 
E&P. 

Subjects  deal  with  teen-age 
as  well  as  adult  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  alcoholism  and  marital 
relations.  Readers  writing  in  for 
these  booklets  will  be  asked  to 
pay  a  nominal  charge  to  cover 
cost  of  printing,  handling  and 
postage. 


Syndicate  Sentences 

Columnist  Jim  Bishop  (King 
Features  Syndicate)  receives  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Letters  de¬ 
gree  from  St.  Bonaventure  Uni¬ 
versity  during  its  annual  High 
School  Press  Day  on  May  15. 
Mr.  Bishop  will  speak  to  1,500 
high  school  journalists  on  the 
writing  of  his  book,  “The  Day 
Christ  Died,”  serialized  in  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Easter  season. 

Columnist  Fulton  Lewis  Jr. 
and  Senator  Styles  Bridges  (R.- 
N.  H.)  jointly  received  the  an¬ 
nual  award  of  the  American 
Jewish  League  Against  Com¬ 
munism,  whose  president  is 
columnist  George  E.  Sokolsky. 
The  two  columnists  are  syndi¬ 
cated  by  King. 
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MARRIAGE  of  the  pen  and  th* 
camera  was  symbolized  whan 
Leonard  D.  Warren,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  cartoonist,  took  Julianna 
Baker,  Cincinnati  Post  photo^ 
rapher,  for  his  bride.  Warrani 
cartoon  announced  the  "merger 
to  the  staffs. 
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Thief  Reports 
Jobs  to  Paper, 
Page  1  Must 

Lynn,  Mass. 

A  brazen  thief  who  calls  him¬ 
self  "The  Lone  Wolf”  has  been 
taunting  Lynn  police  and  pro- 
Tiding  page  one  copy  for  the 
tynn  Telegram-News  for  the 
past  week. 

Following  a  series  of  night 
time  breaks  into  Lynn  homes 
and  business  establishments, 
the  thief  has  been  sending  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Telegram-News  brag¬ 
ging  of  his  exploits,  promising 
the  newspaper  that  he  will  un¬ 
dertake  more  criminal  adven¬ 
tures  in  Lynn  and  taunting  the 
inability  of  police  to  apprehend 
him. 

To  prove  that  he  is  the  thief 
who  has  broken  into  the  buglar- 
iied  homes  and  business  places, 
he  has  been  including  valuables 
taken  in  the  breaks  in  his  letters 
to  the  Telegram-News. 

In  the  first  letter  the  bandit 
bragged  about  his  exploits.  He 
promised  that  if  the  Telegram- 
News  published  his  letter  he 
would  “let  you  know  of  further 
breaks  that  I  pull  even  before 


the  cops  discover  them.”  He  said 
that  he  would  also  send  the 
newspaper  a  complete  list  of  the 
articles  taken  in  the  breaks.  He 
complained  that  the  paper  had 
failed  to  publish  a  complete  list 
of  the  articles  he  had  stolen  in 
an  earlier  series  of  breaks. 

The  letter  was  signed  “The 
Lone  Wolf”  and  at  the  bottom 
the  thief  had  drawn  a  crude 
portrait  of  a  howling  wolf. 

The  exploit  of  the  “Lone 
Wolf”  received  page  one  play. 
Good  to  his  word,  a  second  let¬ 
ter  was  received  at  the  news¬ 
paper  May  1. 

In  this  communication  the 
bandit  returned  $1150  in  War 
Bonds  that  had  been  taken  from 
the  home  of  a  school  teacher. 

Speaking  of  a  plumbing  firm 
break  he  chided  the  newspaper 
for  reporting  the  loot  valued 
$10,000.  Said  the  “Lone  Wolf”: 
“There  was  not  $10,000  taken 
because  I  listed  the  price  of 
everything  and  it  came  to  $750 
—  no  more.  But  where  else  can 
you  get  that  kind  of  money  for 
a  night’s  work?” 

Demanding  page  one  play  and 
headlines  he  told  the  editors 
“This  is  more  fun  than  going 
to  a  show.  At  least  I  should 
make  front  page.  I  am  going 
to  quit  writing  you  if  you  don’t 
make  me  front  page  on  all  of 
my  jobs.  I’ll  stop  writing.” 


Camera  Test 
At  Mock  Trial; 
Movies  Noisy 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Representatives  of  five  metro¬ 
politan  area  newspapers  and  a 
wire  service  have  demonstrated 
that  the  taking  of  still  photos 
during  a  court  session  need  not 
be  disruptive  of  trial  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The  demonstration  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Law  School  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  New  York  Press 
Photographers  Association  at 
two  mock  trials  in  the  Essex 
County  Courthouse. 

In  another  attempt  to  break 
down  resistance  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association’s  Judicial 
Canon  of  Ethics  35,  photogrra- 
phers  from  the  Newark  News, 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  Paterson 
Evening  News,  New  York  Daily 
News,  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
and  United  Press  participated 
in  the  experiment. 

A  representative  of  Fox 
Movietone  News  also  was  on 
hand  to  take  motion  pictures. 

Prof.  Clyde  C.  Ferguson,  who 


observed  the  test,  said  that  “I 
don’t  think  the  (still)  cameras 
affected  the  trials.  I  do  think 
the  movie  camera  was  disrup¬ 
tive.” 

Prof.  Alfred  W.  Blumrosen, 
one  of  the  presiding  judges  and 
also  of  the  Rutgers  faculty  said 
“the  cameras  didn’t  bother  me 
at  all.  The  cameramen  were 
sitting  still.  However,  the  noise 
of  the  movie  camera  was  very 
distracting.” 

Alfred  Avins,  teaching  and 
research  assistant  who  presided 
at  the  other  trial,  said  “I  don’t 
think  the  clicks  of  the  cameras 
made  any  difference  at  all.” 

The  student  attorneys  all 
agreed  that  after  the  trials 
started,  they  were  not  bothered 
by  the  presence  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers. 

The  still  cameramen  snapped 
their  pictures  from  seats  at 
various  locations  in  the  court¬ 
rooms,  using  fast  film  and  no 
flash  bulbs. 


Moving  Up  to  Daily 

Grants,  N.  M. 

The  Grants  Beacon  became  a 
three  times  weekly  publication, 
effective  April  26.  Publisher 
James  B.  Barber  said  the  news¬ 
paper  will  publish  each  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday.  Here¬ 
tofore  it  has  been  a  semi-weekly. 


BOATING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

The  Source  of  "Beffer  Boafmg  Features” 

Is  Pleased  fo  Announce  the  Appointment  of 

MONITOR  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  SERVICES 

2185  Hampton  Ave.,  Montreal  28,  Quo.,  Canada 

As  Its  Exclusive  Representative  in: 

CANADA,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZELAND, 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

BOATING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

110  W.  47th  STREET 

P.  O.  Box  1756,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York  8,  N.Y. 
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Labor’s  Daily 
Held  Firm  on 
8-Hour  Day 

Labor’s  Daily,  the  newspaper 
sponsored  by  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  had  its 
own  labor  problem  before  it 
folded  recently. 

An  interesting  sidelight  to  the 
demise  of  the  newspaper  spe¬ 
cially  designed  for  union  mem¬ 
bers  was  given  this  week  by 
James  H.  Sampson,  president 
of  the  International  Stereo¬ 
typers’  and  Electrotypers’ 
Union. 

Defended  8-Hour  Day 

Just  as  the  stero  union’s  of¬ 
ficers  were  about  to  pledge  160 
or  more  subscriptions  to  the 
foundering  ITU  paper,  Mr. 
Sampson  reported,  the  Daven¬ 
port  (low'a)  local  of  the  union 
protested  because  they  could  not 
reach  agreement  with  Labor’s 
Daily  management  on  a  work¬ 
week  of  less  than  40  hours  at 
the  Bettendorf  plant. 

Mr.  Sampson  said  he  wrote 
to  Woodruff  Randolf,  ITU  pres¬ 
ident,  and  said  this  would  be  the 
only  objection  to  lending  support 
to  Labor’s  Daily. 


NOW!  NEW! 


dawgned  for; 
ECONOMICAL 
NEWSPAPER 
MANAGEMENT 


CIRCULATION 

ACCOUNTING 

MANUAL 
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also  availabir: 

Management  Planning  and 
Cost  Control  for 

Newspapers  $10 

Standard  Chart  of 
Accounts  for 

Newspapers  . $10 

Cost  Analysis  Procedures  for 
Newspaper  Publishers  $■'> 

Evaluation  of  Newspaper 

Property  .  .  $5 

Rising  Composing  Room 
Costs  .  $3 


METHODS  &  PROCEDURES 
MANUALS 


Writ*: 

INSTITUTE  OF 
NEWSPAPER  CONTROLLERS 
AND  FINANCE  OFFICERS 

230  West  41  tt  St., 

New  York  36,  N.Y. 


“He  replied,’’  Mr.  Sampson 
advised  stero  union  members, 
“that  the  area  in  which  the 
paper  was  being  published  had 
a  general  8-hour  day  for  indus¬ 
try  and  he  could  find  no  way  to 
accede  to  our  request  for  a  7^/4- 
hour  day.  For  this  reason  we 
could  not  follow  through  with 
our  plan  to  subscribe.” 

Some  members  of  the  stero 
union  had  accused  the  officers 
of  “dragging  their  feet”  in  not 
supporting  Labor’s  Daily.  The 
paper  closed  down  when  appeals 
for  subscriptions  from  other 
AFL-CIO  unions  were  fruitless. 

Losses  incurred  by  Labor’s 
Daily  created  one  of  the  main 
issues  in  the  ITU  election  cam¬ 
paign  which  has  reached  a  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Balloting  takes  place 
May  21.  The  principal  battle  is 
between  Elmer  Brown,  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  own  choice  of  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  successor  in  the  presi¬ 
dency,  and  Howard  C.  Murray 
of  Richmond,  the  Independent 
candidate. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the 
campaign  the  Unitypo  issue  has 
become  secondary  to  an  attempt 
by  the  Independents  to  link  Mr. 
Brown,  a  former  ITU  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  with  a  record  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  some  organizations 
during  the  1930s  which  have 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Activities. 

Mr.  Brown  offered  to  debate 
the  contents  of  a  circular,  which 
had  its  origin  in  1947,  with  a 
spokesman  for  the  Independents, 
then  withdrew  and  charged  that 
his  opponents  were  resorting  to 
use  of  “smear”  propaganda. 

Mr.  Murray’s  plea  for  elec¬ 
tion  has  been  based  largely  on 
assertions  that  the  present  ITU 
officers  have  squandered  union 
funds  in  their  “defense”  pro¬ 
gram.  He  favors  a  limitation  on 
the  officers’  power  to  transfer 
monies  from  one  fund  to  an¬ 
other. 

• 

Tax  Credit  Asked 
For  Advertising 

Washington 

Rep.  Leo  W.  O’Brien,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Democrat,  a  fonner  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  an  interest 
in  a  broadcasting  station,  is 
seeking  to  stimulate  advertising 
expenditures  during  the  reces¬ 
sion. 

He  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  give  additional  tax 
credit  to  any  taxpayer  who  in¬ 
creases  his  expenditure  for  ad¬ 
vertising  beyond  the  annual 
average  expenditure  during  the 
five  immediately  preceding 
years.  The  bill  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 


IFG 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


“The  most  important  freedom 
is  that  of  the  individual.  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  does  not  imply 
that  the  press  is  above  the  law 
—  only  that  it  has  free  access 
to  the  news.” 

Kc$iolution  Modified 

The  resolution  was  passed, 
after  a  “watered-down”  version 
to  meet  the  objections  of  British 
delegates  w’as  added.  They  ob¬ 
jected  strongly  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  censorship  was  involved 
and  that  the  publishers  involved 
should  put  pressure  upon  the 
distributor. 

In  other  resolutions,  IFJ 
asked  national  journalistic  or¬ 
ganizations  to  work  with  it  for 
the  recognition  of  professional 
secrecy  in  their  various  coun¬ 
tries;  voted  to  increase  its 
membership  fee  from  10c  to 
15c;  decided  to  publish  its  quar¬ 
terly  bulletin  in  one  —  rather 
than  three  —  languages;  asked 
UNESCO  to  prepare  a  conven¬ 
tion  designed  to  protect  news¬ 
paper  copyrights;  and  voted  out 
Mexico  and  Finland  for  not  pay¬ 
ing  their  dues. 

The  American  delegates  voted 
against  the  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  fee,  pending  consultation 
with  the  Guild.  The  United 
States,  paying  on  the  basis  of 
12,000  union  newspapermen, 
now  pays  an  annual  contribu¬ 
tion  of  $14,000,  which  would  be 
increased  to  $21,000. 

Sessions  of  the  congress  were 
held  at  Hulton  House  on  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London. 

Social  events  arranged  by  the 
British  hosts  included  a  trip  to 
Windsor  and  to  the  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  institute  at  Harwell;  a 
visit  to  the  BBC  televisions 
studios;  dinner  at  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  as  speaker;  ballet  at 
Covent  Garden  and  a  symphony 
concert  at  Festival  Hall. 

In  addition,  the  Times  and 
Sir  Edward  Hulton  entertained 
them  to  lunch  on  various  days, 
and  they  were  guests  of  the 
Birmingham  Post  and  Mail  at 
dinner  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
followed  by  a  production  of 
“Romeo  and  Juliet.” 

The  1960  World  Congress  will 
be  held  in  Geneva.  Countries 
represented  this  year  were: 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  Lebanon,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switz¬ 
erland,  USA,  United  Kingdom. 
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Circulators 
Cautious  on 
Raising  Price 

Cincinnati 

It  was  the  consensus  of  the 
Ohio  circulation  managers  here 
last  week  that  prices  of  news¬ 
papers  should  be  raised,  but  this 
was  not  the  time. 

Most  of  those  who  spoke  at 
the  40th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  agreed  with  George 
W.  Hicks,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post 
Gazette,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  that  the  days  of 
the  5c  newspaper  are  numbered. 
However,  recession  conditions 
make  it  unwise  to  take  the  step 
to  7c  or  10c  now,  they  said. 

Ray  Kest,  Toledo  Blade, 
warned  that  newspapers  might 
thrust  themselves  into  the  same 
predicament  as  the  automobile 
industry  with  higher  prices. 

Much  attention  was  given  to 
insuring  of  newspaperboys,  the 
consensus  being  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  dangerous  in  many 
cases,  and  that  carriers  refusing 
to  take  out  insurance  should 
have  their  parents  sign  waivers. 

It  was  agreed  that  cities 
whose  schools  are  kept  open 
until  4  p.m.,  to  prevent  pupils 
doing  night  work,  presented  a 
serious  situation  for  evening 
paper  carrier. 

The  local  convention  commit¬ 
tee  consisted  of  A.  Robert 
Oehler,  Enquirer,  chairman; 
Arthur  H.  Grossheim  and  L.  J. 
Cheatham,  Times-Star;  Shiel 
Dunsker,  Post. 

Carl  V.  Weygandt,  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  chief  justice, 
honored  the  state’s  outstanding 
newspaperboys.  Winners  were 
Stephen  Geckeler,  Middletown 
Journal,  and  Michael  Minister, 
Columbus  Dispatch,  John  Shank 
presented  both  with  $100  from 
OCMA  and  a  similar  sum  from 
Ohio  Newspaper  Association. 

• 

Fitzpatrick  Takes 
Cartoon  “Vacation” 

St.  Louis 

Daniel  Fitzpatrick,  celebrated 
editorial  cartoonist,  is  taking 
one  of  his  periodic  “vacations" 
from  the  Post-Dispatch. 

While  he  is  gone  for  two 
months  of  “fishing  and  unwind¬ 
ing”,  some  old  cartoons  are  be¬ 
ing  reprinted.  Also,  his  custom¬ 
ary  editorial  page  space  is  being 
occupied  by  cartoons  by  Herb- 
lock  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  and  by 
Bill  Mauldin,  the  noted  World 
War  II  satirist. 
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EVERYTHING 
IS  HEALTHY 
IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


The  people,  of  course.  And  why  shouldn’t  they 
be?  The  six-state  region  boasts  16,000  phy¬ 
sicians — 8%  of  the  nation’s  total.  The  rate  of 
doctors  per  capita  is  among  the  highest  in  the 
country,  according  to  the  American  Medical 
Association.  And  many  of  them  were  trained 
right  here  in  Yankeeland’s  six  first-rank  medical 
schools  .  .  .  where  467  new  MD’s  will  graduate 
this  June. 

And  the  economy  is  healthy,  too.  New  England’s 
farmers,  for  instance,  lead  the  country  in  prod¬ 
uct  value  per  acre.  Wholesale  and  rrtail  trade 
in  the  area  has  pushed  to  almost  $22-billion  a 
year.  Yankee  industry  produces  56%  of  the 
total  U.S.  newsprint,  of  its  sporting  fire¬ 

arms  and  ammunition,  well  over  50%  of  its 
typewriters.  Personal  income  exceeds  the  na¬ 
tional  average  by  10%  ($5.5  billion  annually) 
and  savings  top  this  same  mark  by  50%. 

With  a  healthy  people  and  a  healthy  economy 
...  it  stands  to  reason  the  spending  is  healthy, 
too.  And  it  is.  You  can  find  out  for  yourself, 
if  you  have  anything  to  sell.  Just  march  on  up 
and  sell  it  in  New  England  through  the  New 
England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S). 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette 
(E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E).  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meri¬ 
den  Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven 
Register  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  RKord  (M&E),  Terringten 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Water- 
bury  Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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PRIZE-WINNING  REPORTER  SAYS; 

Publisher’s  Courage 
Key  to  Investigation 

By  Wallace  Turner 


An  Investigative  reporter  is 
a  reporter  who  investigates 
things. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  merely 
applying  a  title  that  dignifies 
one  of  the  oldest  functions  of 
any  newspaper.  Reporting  facts 
that  are  hard  to  come  by,  but 
are  valuable  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  newspaper  readers 
is  as  old  as  the  first  newspaper 
published. 

But  as  modem  political  and 
economic  life  have  become  more 
complicated,  the  job  of  uncover¬ 
ing  and  publishing  the  meaning¬ 
ful  truth  has  become  harder  and 
harder.  It  costs  a  publisher  a 
lot  of  money  to  expose  some 
evil  that  has  become  rooted  in 
his  state  or  city.  He  needs  to 
have  reporters  who  are  capable 
of  understanding  what  they 
find,  lawyers  who  are  able  to 
weigh  the  evidence  on  which 
the  stories  are  based.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  also  needs  personal  quali¬ 
ties  within  himself— qualities  of 
courage,  dedication,  motivation 
and  civic  consciousness. 

Need  for  Leadership 

The  heart  and  core  of  the  en¬ 
tire  subject  of  investigative  re¬ 
porting  are  the  publisher.  To 
print  the  truth,  a  newspaper 
must  have  a  publisher  with  guts. 

First  time  I  ever  talked  on 
that  subject  was  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon,  in  Febmary, 
1956.  In  the  audience  was  M.  J. 
Frey,  the  publisher  of  the 
Oregonian.  Within  about  two 
months  of  that  day,  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  was  printing  a  series  of 
pieces  which  Bill  Lambert  and 
I  had  written  about  the  con¬ 
spiracies  of  a  group  of  team¬ 
ster-backed  hoodlums  in  our 
town.  The  fight  that  followed 
has  rocked  our  state. 

I  now  am  certain  that  Mr. 
Frey  has  a  lot  of  courage.  In 
spite  of  the  many,  many  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  arisen,  in  the 
face  of  some  defeats,  even 
though  the  costs  have  been  pro¬ 
hibitive,  he  has  gone  ahead  with 
what  he  felt  had  to  be  done. 

In  matters  such  as  these,  the 
publisher  must  be  far  more  than 
the  man  who  can  say  “no”  and 
stop  it  all.  He  must  provide 
leadership,  and  know  when  to 
say  “no”  and  when  to  say  “yes.” 
His  is  the  final  responsibility  to 
the  public,  to  the  employes  of 
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(Part  of  an  address  delivered 
during  Journalism  Week  at  the 
University  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Turner,  a  reporter  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  has  won  the 
Broun  Award  and  shared  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize.) 


the  newspaper  and  to  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  the  mess  which  his 
news  staff  is  in  a  froth  to  lay 
out  before  the  public. 

The  publisher  has  to  decide. 
He  has  to  be  right.  He  has  to 
stay  with  it. 

Another  thing  a  newspaper 
has  to  do  in  investigative  re¬ 
porting — be  non-partisan  politi¬ 
cally.  Be  just  as  ready  to  jab 
the  Democrats  as  the  Republi¬ 
cans.  Some  papers  are  very  ready 
to  stick  the  Communists,  or  the 
Socialists  or  the  Wobblies;  but 
everyone  else  is  too  respectable. 
That  attitude  won’t  cut  it.  If 
some  one,  or  some  organization, 
or  some  concept  seems  a  bit 
cruddy  by  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  moral  standards  and  you 
have  the  material  at  hand  to 
show  this,  print  it. 

Don’t  Play  Politics 

Because  if  you  play  politics 
with  your  investigations  pretty 
soon  your  readers  will  get  wise 
and  refuse  to  believe  you.  When 
that  happens,  you’ve  lost  it  all. 

Even  when  you  have  your  evi¬ 
dence  in  hand  to  prove  the  story 
you  intend  to  print,  not  all  your 
problems  are  over. 

Two  years  ago  my  colleague. 
Bill  Lambert  and  I,  our  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Frey,  our  managing 
editor,  Robert  C.  Notson,  and 
everyone  else  supporting  our 
allegations  took  a  fine  pasting 
from  the  Oregon  Teamster,  the 
official  organ  of  the  teamsters 
union  in  Oregon.  Bill  and  I  were 
named  “Sludge  and  Smudge,  the 
Smear  Twins.”  Another  time. 
Bill  and  I  asked  a  young  district 
attorney  in  an  Oregon  coastal 
county  a  lot  of  questions  in  a 
weekend  interview  in  his  living 
room.  His  wife  listened.  She 
christened  us  “Fishface  and 
Bugeyes.”  Bill’s  feelings  were  a 
little  hurt.  I’ve  been  tender  with 
him.  I  call  him  Bugsie  much  of 
the  time. 

Of  course,  the  ultimate  coun¬ 
terattack  your  enemies  can 


mount  is  the  libel  suit.  The  Ore¬ 
gonian  has  been  sued  with  great 
frequency  during  the  past  two 
years.  One  suit  of  $2,000,000 
was  dropped  when  the  former 
district  attorney  came  to  the 
point  of  giving  a  deposition.  He 
later  filed  a  new  one.  A  labor 
leader  has  sued  us  for  $2,000,- 
000.  That  is  still  pending. 

Those  are  serious  matters  and 
you  must  rely  on  the  advice  of 
your  attorney  when  entering  in¬ 
to  an  expose.  He  can’t  guaran¬ 
tee  that  you  won’t  be  sued  and 
you  shouldn’t  expect  this  of 
him.  All  he  can  forecast  is  your 
chances  of  winning,  and  you 
should  insist  that  he  hold  his 
advice  to  this.  You  don’t  tell 
him  how  to  practice  law  and  you 
shouldn’t  let  him  tell  you  how 
to  edit  a  newspaper. 

You  have  to  weigh  the  possi¬ 
ble  costs  of  your  expose,  also, 
and  legal  fees  will  be  a  large 
part  of  this. 

Turn  CK-er  Evidence 

Further,  you  must  look  for¬ 
ward  in  those  stories  where 
charges  of  criminal  activity  are 
made  to  the  day  when  you  must 
turn  over  your  evidence  to  the 
elected  or  appointed  officials 
who  are  to  go  over  your  ground 
again.  Your  attorney’s  advice 
will  be  of  value  to  you  in  fore¬ 
casting  the  turn  of  events  of 
that  day. 

Bill  Lambert  and  I  have  testi¬ 
fied  before  three  grand  juries 
and  were  the  first  witnesses 
called  before  the  McClellan 
Committee.  We  have  been  wit¬ 
nesses  in  criminal  trials  that 
grew  out  of  the  investigations. 
I  doubt  that  we  are  through  with 
this  role. 

But  while  we  may  be  wit¬ 
nesses,  while  we  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  justifying  ourselves 
and  our  newspaper  in  that  way, 
we  still  have  no  control.  I  must 
emphasize  to  you  that  once  the 
pai^  starts  after  you’ve  pub¬ 
lished  your  expose,  you  will  lose 
control  —  the  elected  or  ap¬ 
pointed  politicians  will  take 
over.  You  must  be  solidly 
grounded  to  avoid  disaster  that 
might  come  through  their  in¬ 
competence. 

The  most  important  official  to 
the  investigative  reporter  is  the 
prosecutor.  You  have  to  rely  on 
him.  A  newspaper  which  toler¬ 
ates  an  ineffective  prosecutor  is 
shortsighted  in  both  its  own  and 
in  the  public’s  interests.  Get  him 
out  of  the  box! 

The  vast  powers  of  a  congres¬ 
sional  committee  can  help  or 
hurt  your  expose  efforts,  de¬ 
pending  on  what  the  staff  and 
the  committee  want  to  do.  Your 
decision  on  whether  to  cooper¬ 
ate  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  that  present  them¬ 
selves  at  the  time. 


Third  Generation 
Melhvin  On  Staff 

Wasuincto.v 

Gene  H.  Methvin,  23,  a  third, 
generation  Georgia  i.ewspaper. 
man,  has  joined  the  city  staff  o! 
the  Washington  Daily  Newt,  j 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  ai 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 

Mr.  Methvin  was  honored  bt 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  as  the  out 
standing  male  graduate  of  195; 
of  the  University  of  Georgii 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Journal, 
ism.  He  comes  to  the  News  froc 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  where  h* 
served  as  a  jet  fighter  pilot  Be. 
fore  service  he  had  worked  for 
the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

Mr.  Methvin’s  mother  is  ed;. 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Vienm 
(Ga.)  News.  His  father,  C.  M 
Methvin  Jr.,  died  in  1953.  Ar 
uncle  and  a  grandfather,  botr 
weekly  publishers,  had  served  as 
presidents  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Association. 

• 

Congress  Applauds 
Press  Gallery  Chief 

Washington 

For  the  past  45  years.  Bill 
Donaldson  has  been  looking 
down  on  Congress,  being  paid 
to  do  it  and  winning  unstinted 
praise  for  the  thoroughness  of 
his  work. 

Last  week,  the  65-year-oId 
Superintendent  of  the  House 
Press  Gallery  was  at  his  usual 
place  in  the  newspaper  row  atop 
the  Speaker’s  rostrum  to  hear 
Congressional  leaders  commend 
him  for  his  aid  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  press  and  to 
bid  him  on  to  the  half-century 
service  mark  which  comes  in 
1963. 

William  J.  Donaldson  came 
from  Baltimore  to  be  a  House 
page,  in  1911.  Two  years  later 
he  was  appointed  in  charge  of 
the  press  gallery. 

• 

Anti-Secrecy  Clause 
In  Outer  Space  Bill 

Washington 

Legislation  creating  an  Outer 
Space  Agency  is  expected  to  in¬ 
clude  a  section  requiring  the 
unit  to  release  all  information 
not  endangering  national 
curity.  The  House  Outer  Space 
Committee  has  held  conferences 
with  the  staff  of  the  Moss  Com¬ 
mittee  to  perfect  language  of 
the  information  provision. 

Demand  for  a  break  in  the 
wall  of  unsupportable  secrecy 
came  after  the  testimony  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Bernard  Schriever 
that  the  Thor-Vanguard  rocket 
which  was  lost  at  sea  carried  no 
living  thing.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  mouse  was  placed 
in  the  nose  cone. 
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Advice  to  PR 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


must  know  and  understand  the 
policy  of  the  newspaper  you’re 
dealing  with.  I’m  not  on  the 
payroll  of  our  advertising  de¬ 
partment.” 

Miss  Walker  replied:  “That’s 
the  way  it  is.” 

She  also  asked  PR  people  to 
show  some  imagination  in  the 
photographs  they  submit  by 
varying  the  poses  used  in 
women’s  fashion  pictures,  and 
noted  that  she  had  been  re¬ 
ceiving  “excellent”  pictures  of 
men’s  fashions. 

Miss  Walker  said  that  food 
pictures  are  often  poor  and  re¬ 
ported  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  food  photos  had  ap¬ 
peared  upside  down  in  the 
paper  “and  no  one  noticed  the 
difference.” 

She  termed  “handouts”  a 
a  “great  help”  but  deplored  the 
poor  timing  of  some  news  items. 
“Give  us  some  advance  notice 
of  upcoming  news,”  she  asked. 

One  APRA  member  asked  if 
the  editors  preferred  photo¬ 
graphs  or  art  work  for  illus¬ 
trative  purposes.  The  panel 
agreed  that  art  work  is  wel¬ 
come  if  it  doesn’t  conflict  with, 
or  look  like,  advertising  illustra¬ 
tions. 

Business  Page  Session 

The  workshop  panel  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  pages  was 
made  up  of:  Elmer  Walzer, 
United  Press;  George  Arris, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Bulletin;  and 
Royal  Plenty,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Walzer  pointed  out  that 
time  is  the  major  problem  of  an 
afternoon  newspaper  and  that 
“most  are  locked  up  by  2:30 
p.m.”  He  said  that’s  why  he 
prefers  to  get  advance  news 
releases  and  feature  material 
“days  ahead,  if  possible.” 

He  said  UP  welcomes  feature 
stories  dealing  with  the  success 
of  individuals  in  business  or  cor¬ 
porations,  but  that  these  are 
preferred  on  an  exclusive  basis. 

“We  want  ideas  for  features. 
We  don’t  always  have  the  time 
required  to  dig  up  the  facts. 
That’s  where  you  people  come 
in,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Walzer  said  he  didn’t 
have  any  gripes  to  air,  other 
than  that  PR  firms  update  their 
mailing  lists  and  “remove  the 
dead”  from  the  lists. 

Kindergarten  PR 

Mr.  Arris  complimented  the 
PR  people  with  “the  big  firms” 
who  “couldn’t  do  more  to  gen¬ 
erate  ideas.”  He  asked  them  to 
“keep  the  ideas  coming.” 

editor  8c  publisher 


He  noted  that  there  is  “a  ' 
gray  area”  of  small  business  J 
firms  where  public  and  press 
relations  “are  different  .  .  .  s 
where  you  find  top  level  execu-  . 
tives  practicing  kindergarten  i 
public  relations.” 

A  request  that  publicity  re¬ 
leases  be  made  “understandable” 
was  made  by  Mr.  Plenty  who  ; 
said:  “If  we  don’t  understand  ] 
your  releases,  we  can’t  make 
them  understandable  to  our 
readers.”  He  told  the  PR  prac¬ 
titioners  to  “read  the  newspa¬ 
pers  if  you  want  to  understand 
us.” 

Mr.  Plenty  expressed  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  advance  releases; 
noted  that  his  paper  has  access 
to  the  wire  services  and  there¬ 
fore  doesn’t  need  to  receive 
duplicate  stories  in  the  mail. 

He  said  the  U.  S.  mail  serv¬ 
ice  “isn’t  so  good  anymore,”  and 
warned  against  counting  on  it 
for  getting  out  a  “fast  release 
overnight.” 

Sunday  Supplements 

“I  like  you  public  relations 
people  and  press  agents.  You  do 
jobs  for  us  that  we  perhaps 
should  be  doing  ourselves,” 
Harold  Blumenfeld,  executive 
news  picture  editor.  United 
Press,  told  a  session  on  Sunday 
supplements  and  features.  Other 
members  of  the  panel  were:  Jess 
Gorkin,  editor.  Parade  maga¬ 
zine,  and  Joseph  Bernstein,  edi¬ 
tor,  Metro  News  Service. 

Mr.  Blumenfeld  described  the 
types  of  pictures  sent  out  by  PR 
people  and  said  there  are  two 
reasons  why  they  are  often  not 
used:  1)  There  is  a  revolution 
in  pictures  going  on  in  news¬ 
papers,  brought  about  by  the 
Sunday  supplements,  requiring 
that  pictures  must  contain  news 
or  appeal  to  the  emotions;  and 
2)  The  speed  of  using  up  pic¬ 
tures  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  small  newspapers 
equipped  with  Scan-A-Graver 
and  facsimile  machines. 

Touching  on  the  subject  of 
getting  product  identification 
into  pictures,  Mr.  Blumenfeld 
said  the  best  examples  are 
found  among  the  pictures  sent 
out  by  the  airlines. 

“They  know  how  to  do  it,”  he 
said. 

“Getting  the  product  into  a 
picture  that  will  be  used  is  an 
art.  It  must  not  be  too  obvious 
[  or  blunt.” 

He  asked  that  PR  people  avoid 
routine  in  picture  taking  by 
showing  animation  instead  of 
the  routine  hand-shaking  shots. 

“Have  the  subject  wave,  or 
,  light  his  cigar  or  cigaret.  Be 
'  different,”  Mr.  Blumenfeld  sug¬ 
gested. 

I  Mr.  Bernstein  said  that  he 
depends  on  PR  people  as  an 
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“auxiliary”  staff  of  reporters 
and  photographers. 

“Think  twice  before  you  send 
a  ‘planter*  to  discuss  a  story. 
Ask  yourselves,  ‘Is  there  any 
real  news?’  ”  he  said. 

Don’t  Imitate 

The  plea  that  “we  be  in¬ 
novators,  not  imitators”  was 
made  by  Mr.  Gorkin,  who  said 
news  people  should  give  the 
public  what  it  wants,  “not  what 
you  think”  the  public  should 
have.  He  said  the  public  wants 
pictures  with  emotion.  “News¬ 
papers  have  discovered  that 
they  need  ‘live’  pictures  to  com¬ 
pete  with  television,”  he  added. 
Mr.  Gorkin  said  that  public  re¬ 
lations  firms  should  hire  persons 
with  at  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  reporting  for  a  newspaper 
“so  that  they’ll  have  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  what  makes  news.” 

In  the  question  and  answer 
period,  when  asked  if  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  receive  eight  by  10- 
inch  photos  or  six  by  nine-inch 
photos,  Mr.  Blumenfeld  said  he 
preferred  to  receive  the  negative 
from  which  to  make  “the  all- 
important  print.” 

• 

Ambridge  Elected 

3y  Info  Group 

The  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  has  announced  the 
election  of  Douglas  W.  Am¬ 
bridge  as  its  chairman  for  the 
next  year.  Mr.  Ambridge,  who 
is  president  of  Abitibi  Power  & 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  succeeds 
Harold  S.  Foley,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Powell  River  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  who  has  served  since 
the  founding  of  the  Committee 
one  year  ago. 


Florists  Plan 
Ad  Program 
For  Papers 

Thomas  N.  Prime,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Bergen  Eve¬ 
ning  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
has  received  a  reply  to  his  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Florists’  Telegraph 
Delivery  Association’s  attempt 
to  “club”  newspapers  that  pub¬ 
lish  “please  omit”  flowers  in 
news  columns  (E&P,  April  19, 
page  32). 

The  reply,  signed  by  John  L. 
Bodette,  FTDA  general  man¬ 
ager,  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“Any  change  that  is  made  in 
a  national  advertising  program 
can  be  subject  to  criticism.  That 
expressed  in  your  letter  of  April 
7  is  certainly  apropos  of  the 
comment. 

“I  am  sure  that  the  members 
of  the  FTDA  in  Hackensack  and 
surrounding  area  .  .  .  are  most 
grateful  for  the  cooperation 
they  have  received  from  your 
newspaper.  I  would  like  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  at  the  present 
time  we  are  preparing  our  1958- 
59  advertising  budget,  and  every 
consideration  is  being  given  to 
newspapers.  Those  papers  who 
have  a  policy  in  their  editorial 
column  such  as  yours,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  do  not  accept  paid  notices 
containing  ‘in  lieu  of’  or  ‘please 
omit  flowers’  will  naturally  be 
given  our  first  consideration  in 
a  very  extensive  budget.” 

Detroit  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  are  preparing  a  presen¬ 
tation  on  the  subject. 


The  PRIMARY  advertising  medium  for  .  .  . 

•  NEWSPAPERS 

•  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

•  SYNDICATES  AND  SERVICES 

•  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  TRADEMARK  PROTECTION 


America's  most  influential  medium  for 
Public  Relations,  Corporate  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Advertising  .  .  . 

for  comp/ef*  information  and 
advortising  rattt,  writo  .  .  . 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

the  disaster.”  (E&P,  July  20, 
1957,  page  66). 

Night  Editor  James  C.  Acton 
had  with  him  four  men  on  the 
night  news  staff.  Ke  telephoned 
Editor  John  D.  Paulson  and  14 
off-duty  staff  members  came  in 
spontaneously. 

Beveridge  Honored 

The  prize  for  local  reporting 
in  which  edition  time  is  not  a 
factor  went  to  George  Beveridge, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star,  “for  his  excellent  and 
thought-provoking  series,  ‘Met¬ 
ro,  City  of  Tomorrow,’  which 
stimulated  widespread  public 
consideration  of  these  problems 
and  encouraged  further  studies 
by  both  public  and  private 
agencies.” 

Mr.  Beveridge’s  series  of 
eight  articles  set  forth  that  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  well  as  metropolitan 
areas  all  over  the  country,  is 
the  manner  in  which  urban 
growth  is  creating  demands  for 
new  kinds  of  political,  adminis¬ 
trative  and  financial  machinery 
on  a  cooperative  basis  among 
jui'isdictions  in  the  area.  (E&P, 
March  22,  1958,  page  44). 

Mr.  Beveridge  joined  the  Star 
as  a  copyboy  in  1940  and  two 
years  later  became  a  reporter. 
He  completed  his  education  by 
attending  night  school  at  George 
Washington  University. 

New  York  Times  Wins 

The  prize  for  reporting  inter- 
national  affairs,  including 
United  Nations  correspondence, 
was  awarded  to  the  New  York 
Times  “for  its  distinguished 
coverage  of  foreign  news,  which 
was  characterized  by  admirable 
initiative,  continuity  and  high 
quality  during  the  year.” 

It  was  the  first  time  that  any 
newspaper  or  wire  service  staff 
had  been  so  honored,  although 
collective  staff  awards  have  been 
made  in  several  other  categories. 

Listed  among  high  points  of 
coverage  during  1957  for  the 
Times  were  an  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Fidel  Ciistro,  Cuban 
rebel  leader;  two  exclusive  in¬ 
terviews  with  Nikita  S.  Khru¬ 
shchev  in  Moscow  before  he 
became  the  Soviet  premier, 
coverage  of  announcements  of 
Sputniks  I  and  II,  a  special 
series  on  various  Soviet  satel¬ 
lites,  first  news  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung’s  Peiping  speech  admitting 
800,000  Chinese  were  liquidated 
by  the  Communist  regime  and 
many  detailed  analytical  articles 
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Pic  Contempt  * 
Case  Delayed  - 
Until  June  !S 


Lincoln,  Nebr. 
The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court 
has  granted  District  Judge 
James  T.  English  of  Omaha 
until  June  16  to  answer  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  charges. 

PRIZE  FELLOW-Relman  (Pat)  Morin  center,  is  con-  atfomek^rfiSte^Tx^^^^^^ 
gratulated  by  co-workers  at  AP  on  winning  the  Pulitier  Prize  tor  his  ,  •  u-  u  a  i  a 

telephone-boU  report  ot  the  Little  Rock  school  crisis.  Left  to  right-  ^eeks  m  whmh  to  reply  to  a 
Hal  Boyle,  a  Pulitzer  winner  himself;  Paul  Mickelson,  general  news  editor;  charge  he  violated  Canon  3o 
Vic  Hackler,  general  executive;  Mr,  Morin;  Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  which  prohibts  taking  photo- 
manager;  and  Alan  J.  Gould,  executive  editor.  graphs  or  using  sound  recording 

equipment  in  courtroom  pro- 

iluropean  and  Asian  affairs,  nationally  syndicated  columnist  c  n  v  a  a  > 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  Clarence  Becl^  the  states 

Shanks  Honored  une,  “for  the  wisdom,  perception 


on  European  and  Asian  affairs,  nationally  syndicated  columnist  '  c  n  v  av,  a  a  > 

of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  Clarence  Becl^  the  states 

Shanks  Honored  une,  “for  the  wisdom,  perception 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  dis-  and  high  sense  of  responsibilUy  Sdu^rng'the  murdeTrlal  of 
tmguished  example  of  a  car-  which  he  has  commented  r.„  Daniel  Tones  Tr  re- 

toonist’s  work  was  awarded  to  for  many  years  on  national  and 

Bruce  M.  Shanks,  Buffalo  international  affairs.”  „  ...  ,  ».nrum. 


(N.  Y.)  Evening  News,  for  his  Bioeraohy  Award 

cartoon,  “The  Thinker,”  pub-  tliography  Award 

lished  Aug.  10,  1957,  depicting  The  biography  award  wa 
the  dilemma  of  union  members  given  to  “George  Washington, 


Canon  35  will  be  “scrupu- 
Biography  Award  lously  observed”  during  Charles 

,  ,  Starkweather’s  murder  trial,  ac- 

The  biography  award  was  cording  to  District  Judge  Harry 


,  ,  , ,  ,  .  ,  Spencer  of  Lincoln, 

when  confronted  by  racketeering  by  Dr.  Douglas  Southall  Free-  Starkweather  who  has  ad- 
leaders  in  some  labor  unions.  man,  editor  of  the  Richmond  fitted  11  slayings  in  Nebraska 
The  award  also  takes  into  (Va.)  News  Leader,  who  died  and  Wyoming  late  last  year  and 
account  the  whole  volume  of  in  1953.  Six  of  the  seven  volumes  early  this  year,  went  on  trial 
Mr.  Shanks’  work  throughout  were  written  by  Dr.  Freeman  ^gek  ' 

,  A.  .  .  .  ,  Judge  Spencer  said  if  anyone 

Mr.  Shanks  first  joined  the  by  two  of  his  associates.  Prof,  .^y^^ts  to  test  the  American  Bar 
Buffalo  Express  as  a  copyboy  John  Alexander  Carroll  and  Association  rule,  “they’ll  have 
and  cartoonist.  He  left  the  Ex-  Mrs.  Mary  Wells  Ashworth.  opportunity  to  do  so.”  He 
press  in  1930  to  join  the  Buffalo  Dr.  Freeman  had  won  the  Pul-  earned  that  no  pictures  will  be 
Times  as  cartoonist-artist  and  itzer  Prize  for  biography  in  Aa^pn  in  Vii<s  poiirtmom  pither 
remained  there  until  1933,  when  1953  for  his  “R.  E.  Lee.”  during  the  sessions  or  r’ecessea 

he  went  to  the  Buffalo  Evening  President  Grayson  Kirk  of  Judge  Spencer  met  with  rep- 
News  in  the  same  capacity.  He  Columbia  University  announced  resentatives  of  more  than  a 
took  over  the  drawing  of  daily  the  awards,  issued  annually  by  dozen  news  media  to  lay  out 
editorial  cartoons  in  1951.  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  on  ground  rules  for  coverage.  From 
Beall  Honored  recommendation  of  the  Advisory  30  to  50  newsmen  are  here. 

Board  on  the  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Since  court  space  is  limited,  it- 
The  award  for  an  outstanding  The  public  service  award  is  a  porters  are  allowed  in  the  room 
example  of  news  photography  gold  medal  and  the  other  jour-  only  by  assigned  passes  and 
was  given  to  William  C.  Beall,  nalism  awards  are  for  $1,000  seats  are  assigned  to  them. 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily  each.  • 


Beall  Honored 


News,  for  his  photograph,  r*  _  a _ •  • 

“Faith  and  Confidence,’’  show!  ^ew  Board  Members  Group  Appraising 

ing  a  policeman  patiently  rea-  Three  new  members  elected  Research  Projects 
soning  with  a  two-year-old  boy  to  the  Advisory  Board  are  Er-  An  appraisal  of  the  ANPA 
trying  to  get  closer  to  a  parade,  win  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the  research  program  is  being  made 
(E&P,  Sept.  21, 1957,  page  116).  Christian  Science  Monitor  by  a  special  committee.  The 
Mr.  Beall,  chief  photographer  (Boston) ;  Kenneth  MacDonald,  scope  of  its  inquiries  and  recom- 
of  the  newspaper,  made  the  pic-  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  mendations  will  be  unlimited, 
ture  while  on  a  routine  city  Register  and  Tribune,  and  W.  Members  of  the  evaluation 
desk  assignment.  The  picture  D.  Maxwell,  editor  of  the  Chi-  committee  are;  Otto  A.  Silha, 
brought  more  response  from  cago  (Ill.)  Tribune.  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

readers  than  any  photograph  Each  will  serve  a  four-year  chairman;  Julian  J.  Eberle, 
ever  published  in  the  Washing-  term.  They  replace  Robert  Miami  News;  W.  H.  James,  New 
ton  News.  Choate,  editor  and  publisher  of  York  News;  Donald  Newhouse, 

He  started  work  at  16  for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald;  Portland  Oregonian;  Alex  T. 
Underwood  &  Underwood,  a  Gardner  Cowles,  Cowles  Maga-  Primm,  St.  Louis  Post-Die- 
Washington  photographic  zines;  John  S.  Knight,  Knight  patch;  and  Philip  S.  Weld, 
agency.  He  joined  the  Washing-  Newspapers.  They  had  com-  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times, 
ton  Post  in  1933  and  moved  to  pleted  four-year  terms.  The  study  centers  around  the 

the  News  two  years  later.  The  board  annointed  Prof.  Easton  laboratory  and  its  proj- 


"  ate  School  of  Journalism  at  this  week  to  members  of  the 

A  special  citation  was  Columbia  to  a  fifth  successive  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
awarded  to  Walter  Lippmann,  one-year  term  as  its  secretary,  ers  Association. 
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pleted  four-year  terms.  The  study  centers  around  the 

The  board  appointed  Prof.  Easton  laboratory  and  its  proj- 
John  Hohenberg  of  the  Gradu-  ects,  according  to  a  bulletin  sent 


Recruit 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


'  The  Star’s  city  editor,  Ed 
Tribble,  frequently  told  me 
“You’re  getting  much  better  as¬ 
signments  now  than  you  will  as 
a  staff  reporter.” 

He  was  right.  Just  because 
I  was  on  a  training  program, 
and  because  Sid  wanted  to  see 
what  I  could  do,  I  did  get  very 
good  —  and  usually  interesting 

—  assignments. 

To  be  sure,  this  procedure 
made  me  a  nervous  wreck,  al¬ 
though  leaving  the  office  so 
totally  unprepared  for  an  as¬ 
signment  did  add  some  “glamor” 
and  excitement  to  my  first  weeks 
as  a  reporter.  And  now  that  I 
am  on  staff  I  feel  much  better 
equipped  to  handle  the  unex¬ 
pected,  even  if  it  isn’t  “glamor¬ 
ous”  or  exciting.  I  think  I’m 
better  equipped  than  had  I  been 
just  a  “cub”  reporter. 

Each  day,  besides  my  regular 
assignments,  Sid  expected  me  to 
write  a  short  analysis,  compar¬ 
ing  a  Star  story  with  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post’s  version.  I  also  had 
to  keep  a  list  of  important  phone 
numbers  and  know  all  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  police  precincts. 

My  short  analyses  often  be¬ 
came  rather  lengthy  critiques 
of  various  aspects  of  the  Star. 

I  had  a  chance  to  discuss  some 
of  my  feelings  with  Mr.  Noyes 

—  who,  indeed,  was  always  will¬ 
ing  to  talk  with  me.  On  many 
points  he  agreed  with  me;  but 
he  also  explained  why  a  news¬ 
paper  cannot  so  easily  change 
itself  overnight. 

Currently  a  Harvard  class¬ 
mate  of  mine,  with  whom  I 
worked  on  our  college  paper,  is 
going  through  the  training  pro¬ 
gram.  And  Mr.  Noyes  has  just 
made  another  tour  to  recruit 
two  seniors  for  next  year. 

He  shouldn’t  have  had  much 
difficulty  interesting  well-quali¬ 
fied  people.  He  can  offer  a  quick, 
thorough  exposure  to  “big-time” 
newspaper  activity.  Certainly 
I  this  guarantee  was  my  reason 
for  coming  to  Washin^n  and, 
quite  possibly,  for  deciding  upon 
a  newspaper  career. 

• 

Pirate  Ship  Contest 

Full-page  color  ads  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  and  1,000-line 
hlack  and  white  ads  in  more 
than  40  dailies  will  be  used  by 
Van  Camp  Sea  Food  Co.  during 
June  and  July  to  announce  a 
consumer  contest  offering  $100,- 
“■  000  in  prizes  as  part  of  Chicken 
of  the  Sea’s  “Name  the  Disney¬ 
land  Pirate  Ship”  promotion 
(via  Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff 
«  Ryan). 

editor  ec  PUBLISHER 


THINK  OR  SWIM— Jimmy  Cos¬ 
tello,  city  editor  of  the  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald,  used 
his  head  and  his  personal  contacts 
with  the  Army  to  round  up  Fort 
Ord  soldiers  for  action  when  floods 
lashed  at  Carmel,  Calif.  While  the 
sandbag  levee  held,  Jimmy 
wrapped  up  the  story  for  his  paper 
and  for  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 


Jury  Awards  $12,000 
For  Lewis  Broadcast 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

A  Superior  Court  jury  of  12 
men  awarded  Mrs.  Pearl  Wana- 
maker  $10,000  in  her  libel  and 
damage  suit  against  radio  sta¬ 
tion  KUJ. 

The  former  Wa.shington  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  had  sought  $175,000  from 
the  station,  claiming  she  was 
libeled  by  remarks  made  by 
commentator  Fulton  Lewis  Jr. 
in  a  broadcast  Jan.  6,  1956. 

The  suit  was  the  second 
brought  by  Mrs.  Wanamaker  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Lewis’ 
broadcast.  A  $500,000  suit 
against  a  Baltimore  station 
earlier  this  year  ended  in  a 
jury  disagreement. 

In  his  broadcast,  Mr.  Lewis 
confused  Mrs.  Wanamaker  with 
another  person  who  had  refused 
to  answer  questions  about  Com¬ 
munism  at  a  House  hearing. 

• 

Teacher’s  Pel? 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

The  best  human  interest  story 
on  a  teacher,  or  teaching  situa¬ 
tion,  will  rate  a  prize  in  the 
Better  Newspaper  Contest  of  the 
West  Virginia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  competition,  open  to 
any  daily  or  weekly  writer,  is 
sponsored  by  the  West  Virginia 
Education  Association. 

for  May  10,  1958 


W.  H.  Shumaker,  83, 
Dies  on  Vacation  Trip 

Danville,  Ky. 

W.  H.  Shumaker,  83,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Three  Rivers 
(Mich.)  Commercial  since  1911, 
died  here  April  28  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  home  from  Florida. 

He  started  his  newspaper 
career  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  until  1902,  when  he  be¬ 
came  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  St.  Johns 
(Mich.)  News.  In  1905  he  be¬ 
came  circulation  manager  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  Evening  News 


and  became  business  manager 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Shumaker  purchased  the 
Commercial  in  1911  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Harvey  J.  Burgess 
and  in  1913  purchased  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Mr.  Burgess. 

• 

Watch  for  Teacher 

Longview,  Tex. 

One  publisher’s  appreciation 
for  the  work  done  by  a  journal¬ 
ism  teacher  is  expressed  in  a 
diamond-studded  watch  which 
Carl  Estes  of  the  Longview 
Daily  News  and  Journal  has 
given  to  Dr.  Otha  C.  Spencer, 
assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  East  Texas  State  College. 


NNPA  Research 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


like  to  quote  the  definition  of 
public  relations  as  conceived  by 
a  man  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  articulate 
public  relations  men  in  the  field 
today,  John  J.  Ducas,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Gaynor  &  Du¬ 
cas  of  New  York  City.  He  de¬ 
fines  public  relations  as  ‘the 
process  of  earning  good  will 
and  understanding  for  a  com¬ 
pany’s  products  or  services  to 
the  extent  that  these  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  free  men 
in  a  free  society.’  Newspapers 
today  stand  as  almost  unchal¬ 
lenged  leaders  in  the  field  of 
contributing  to  the  well-being  of 
readers  and  communities.  We 
have  said  ‘Newspapers  Make  a 
Big  Difference  in  People’s  Lives. 

.  .  .  Every  Day,’  and  I  believe 
we  can  add  that  the  American 
newspaper  is  the  greatest  in¬ 
strument  for  good  in  the  world 
today.  The  promotion  specialist 
can  earn  for  his  newspaper  a 
public  understanding  of  that 
concept.  Nothing  could  be  more 
important  to  our  industry’s  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Bemays  Urges  Action 

Edward  L.  Bemays,  counsel 
on  public  relations,  discussed 
public  relations  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  and  urged  an  aggres¬ 
sive  industry-wide  promotion 
campaign  for  newspapers. 

Faced  by  higher  editorial, 
labor  and  newsprint  costs;  be¬ 
set  by  the  competition  of  tele¬ 
vision,  radio  and  news  maga¬ 
zines,  the  newspaper  industry 
should  engage  in  aggressive  in¬ 
dustry-wide  promotion,  with  its 
publications  geared  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  needs  of  their  readers,  he 
said.  It  is  vital  that  the  public 
support  the  newspaper  so  that 
it  may  continue  to  serve  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  and  maintain  status 
as  a  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bemays’  recommendation 
was  based  on  a  survey  he  made 
of  newspaper  experts.  He  de¬ 
fined  the  five  major  problem 
areas  of  the  American  press  as 
relations  with  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  with  readers,  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  employes  and  with 
government.  He  recommended 
that  newspapers  to  cement  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  public  unrelent¬ 
ingly  guard  freedom  of  the 
press,  meet  accusations  of  mo¬ 
nopoly,  provide  adequate  news, 
keep  their  independence  and 
crusade  in  the  public  interest. 
To  overcome  public  distmst  and 
apathy,  to  arouse  newspapers 
from  complacency,  to  meet  com¬ 
petition  of  new  media  and  to 


Radio  and  TV 
Rivals,  Also 
Major  Clients 

Pittsburgh 
R.  David  Kimble,  senior  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  at  the  Grey 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  told 
promotion  managers  here  this 
week  he  didn’t  think  newspapers 
,  _  _  ,  can  beat  radio  or  television  or 

PROMOTION  MEN  at  Pittsburgh  meeting:  Left  to  right— Eira  Dolan,  ‘‘recapture  the  billing 

Parade;  Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Sun-Times;  and  Joseph  Lynch,  Washington  to  broadcasting 

Post  and  Times-nerald.  ,, 

media.” 

Citing  many  figures  showing 

solve  the  problem  of  raising  this  nature  by  different  authors  the  growth  of  radio  and  TV 
their  prices,  Mr.  Bemays  rec-  will  be  distributed  by  two  mat  advertismg  and  compara^e 
ommended  dynamic  promotion  services  in  the  next  six  months,  newsi^pers,  Mr. 

campaigns,  cementing  ties  with  he  said.  Metro  and  Stamps-Con-  Kimble  said:  Fight  competi- 
cominunitks,  devising  positive  haim  will  prepare  mats  of  the 

projects  to  overcome  youth’s  illustrations  accompanied  by  .  -f  In  t  Jt 

lack  of  interest  in  news,  and  the  text  of  the  ads  which  the  cZ 

education  of  the  public  on  the  newspapers  will  have  to  set.  ^  and^vou  ri 

important  values  of  the  newspa-  This  project  will  start  in  Au-  ^h^  profitably.” 

^Mn  Harding  also  reported  P^i^^ed  to  nearly  J18 

For  More  Research  that  the  plan  to  change  the  ne^JJspapere^in  WST  Ind'JSd 

timing  of  National  Newspaper  in  newspapere  m  lypT  ana  saa 

As  to  problems  of  relations  Week  has  been  postponed  but  ''volume  from  stations,  n  - 

with  advertisers,  with  employes  is  still  under  consideration.  sponsors  can  m  e 

and  government,  Mr.  Bemays  NNPA  will  also  appoint  a  repre-  the  ditterence  s  year, 
urged  newspapers  to  expand  the  sentative  to  work  with  the  Na-  .  tune-in  volume,  1^  sai  , 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis-  tional  Newspaper  Week  com-  I?,  more  than  many  Gme 
ing.  He  urged  newspapers  to  mittee  in  the  future.  categories  .invested  in 

publicize  to  advertisers  the  ad-  Current  Affairs  Films  is  put-  a- 

vantages  of  newspapers  as  an  ting  together  a  picture  designed  tmr 

advertising  medium,  specifying  to  show  teen-agers  the  value  of  SSloS  aTr’beSr' clifnt" 
si^d,  impact,  economy,  flcxi-  a  newspaper  career  and  that  ^  51  of  them.  And 

bility  and  efficiency.  He  recom-  newspapers  are  a  good  place  to  :  .  , _ . .  . _ ,  „  ,  „ 

mended  improved  employe  re-  work,  he  said.  For  recruiting  in  increfse  iL  ye« 

cmitment  and  better  in-service  the  promotion  department,  a  ^ 

training.  In  government  rela-  booklet  is  being  prepared  on  jld  too  it categories 

tions  he  stressed  the  importance  “Your  Future  in  Newspaper  v.-wnui.."  «<t,.  inut 

of  freedom  of  information  to  Promotion”,  3,000  copies  of  .diS 

the  public  and  urged  newspa-  which  will  go  to  important  figing^inage  pliSd^  by  Radio 
pers  to  fight  vigorously  against  schools.  This  is  being  prepar^  ^  TV  Stations  hafmore  than 
pvemment  censorship  at  all  by  Rudy  Marcus,  Riverside  doubled-from  14,345,125  lines 
levels  and  thus  preserve  the  (Calif.)  Daily  Press,  and  Ed-  iqr.,  qi  no  iqr:7_ 

right  of  the  people  to  know.  ward  J  Reap,  Los  Angeles  "nd  ^eU  iuWe  a^in 


The  tune-in  volume,  he  said, 
is  “more  than  many  General 
Display  categories  invested  in 


Mr.  Bemays  pointed  out  that  Times-Mirror.  years-which 

newspapers  devoted  only  7/10  of  Public  Service  could  result  in  your  biggest 

1%  of  their  annual  toke  to  re-  !»erv.ce  competitor  ranking  among  your 

search,  while  the  aviation  Indus-  Howard  S.  Wilcox,  Indiana-  half-dozen  biggest  clients.” 
try  spends  7%.  He  urged  news-  polls  Star  and  News,  reported  Newspaper  tune-in  adver- 
papers  to  undertake  research  to  on  a  project  outlined  a  year  ago  tising  rates  second  only  to  on- 
serye  as  a  basis  for  their  own  to  determine  how  much  space  the-air  promotion  in  the  judg- 
activities  and  for  their  promo-  newspapers  devote  and  contrib-  ment  of  most  professional  broad- 
tion  campaigns.  ute  to  public  service  enterprises,  cast  promotion  men,  he  said. 

“Hoodlums  and  dictators  a  questionnaire  to  26  papers  Few  regular  programs,  or 
cringe  only  before  the  free  revealed  linage  valued  at  $520,-  “specials”  for  that  matter,  have 
American  press,  he  said.  Free  qOO  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross  ever  really  gotten  off  the  ground 
society  cannot  survive  without  alone,  he  said.  without  the  use  of  at  least 

independent,  informative  and  r  m  .  some  newspaper  tune-in  copy- 

crusading  newspapers.”  Employee  Magazine 

r-  -J-  IT  J  Leonard  Bach,  Philadelphia 

Considine  Ad  Used  hujuirer,  stated  “public  rela-  Acquires  Station 

Clarence  Harding,  public  re-  begins  at  home  and  said  Hartford,  Wis. 

lations  director  for  the  South  '""j  is  being  mis-  The  Hartford  Times-Prett 

Bend  Tribune  and  chairman  of  ^  mishandled  and  misund^-  acquired  control  of  Radio 
NNPA’s  public  relations  com-  nearly  all  of  us  in  the  g^^ion  WTKM  from  Kettle 

mittee,  reported  176  newspapers  newspaper  business.  Moraine  Broadcasting  Co.,  sub¬ 
used  the  first  ad  written  by  Bob  He  said  about  65%  of  the  approval.  Owner- 

Considine,  Hearst  columnist,  niembers  who  answered  his  ques-  gj^jp  under  a  new  conwr- 

last  Fall.  Twelve  more  ads  of  {Continued  on  page  75)  ation,  the  Times-Press  Radio. 
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Considine  Ad  Used 


Promotion  NNPA  Research 


\Ianagers 
Elect  Urdang 


{Continued  {rom  page  74) 


Pittsburgh 
Barry  Urdang,  promotion 
lanager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  is  the  new  president 
jfthe  National  Newspaper  Pro- 
Mtion  Association.  He  was 
elected  at  the  28th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week  to  succeed  Ed 
Templin  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
EerM. 

Howard  S.  Wilcox  of  the 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 
Hews  moved  up  to  first  vice- 
president  and  Bernard  D.  Feld 
Jr.  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
.\e«8  and  Post-Herald  was 
elected  second  vicepresident. 
Clifford  A.  Shaw  of  the  Provi- 
itnee  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 

Bulletin  continues  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors  are :  Ed  Templin,  ex 
officio;  Ted  H.  Barrett,  Dallas 
(Texas)  News;  James  C.  Burns, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press; 
Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune;  Robert  Cutler, 
Soil  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
.Vews;  Andrew  Hertel,  Milwau- 
iee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  Joel  Irwin, 
Cineinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer; 
Rady  C.  Marcus,  Riverside, 
(Calif.)  Press;  Ed  McClana- 
han,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Earl 
Truax  Jr.,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press; 
Samner  Collins,  New  York 
loumal- American;  Bettie  Gib¬ 
son,  Pittsburgh  Press;  and 
Arthur  W.  Keeney,  Canton 
(Ohio)  Repository. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  was  chosen 
as  the  1960  convention  city. 


tionnaire  publish  some  sort  of 
an  employee  communication 
ranging  in  cost  from  the  price 
of  mimeograph  paper  to  over 
$16,000  a  year.  “The  purpose  of 
any  house  organ  is  to  bring 
management  and  employee 
closer  together  on  a  plane  of 
mutual  understanding,”  he  said, 
adding  that  “we  here  today  have 
failed”  to  obtain  better  em¬ 
ployee  -  management  relations 
and  “management  has  failed  in 
this  entire  field  of  employee 
communication  and  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 


said  that  if  you  hide  the  news¬ 
paper  name  you  couldn’t  tell  one 
piece  from  another  in  most 
instances.  There  is  no  individual¬ 
ity,  too  much  similarity.  Much 
of  it  is  “what  we  call  brag  and 
boast  advertising,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Coiner  said  this  is  un¬ 
fortunate  because  each  news¬ 
paper  has  a  different  character. 
He  had  noted  this  from  the 
hundreds  of  entries  in  the  Ayer 
typographical  contest.  Each  one 
has  something  different  from 
the  others  and  he  urged  the 
promotion  to  discover  what  it  is 
and  talk  about  it.  Also,  develop 
a  basic  character  or  symbol  or 
theme  for  easy  identification,  he 
said. 


Presses  of  2 
Haiti  Papers 
Are  Wrecked 


Owen  Heads  New  York 
Slate  Ad  Managers 


Buffalo 

Mitchell  Owen,  Buffalo  Eve- 
'’dng  News,  vras  elected  presi- 
,  dent  this  week  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Bureau  of  New 
York  State  Dailies  during  the 
spring  meeting  here.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  R.  Comstock, 
Corning  Leader. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Harold  B.  Frank,  Amsterdam 
Evening  Recorder,  first  vice- 
president;  Alan  Baer,  Tona- 
vianda  News,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Howard  W.  Palmer, 
Syracuse  University,  executive 
^retary ;  and  Robert  J.  Arnold, 
,Gloversville  Leader-Herald, 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Comstock  reported  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  state 
Wer  than  last  year  in  most 
aties  but  higher  in  a  few  places. 

Editor  at  publisher 


“We  have  failed,”  he  said, 
“because  we  have  not  convinced 
our  management  of  its  right  to 
speak  to  employees.  This  privi¬ 
lege  of  speaking  to  employees 
is  not  a  prerogative  of  labor 
unions  alone.  Management  has 
failed  because  it  has  assumed 
what  best  can  be  described  as 
‘Quiet  Zones.’  These  are  silent 
areas  where  nothing  is  said  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  status 
quo  or  entering  into  discussion 
of  controversial  subjects.  Yet, 
these  many  ‘quiet  zones’  are  the 
vital  issues  which  most  directly 
effect  every  employee.  They 
concern  his  very  job,  his  well¬ 
being,  his  future  and  his  under¬ 
standing  of  management  itself. 

“If  the  basic  function  of  the 
house  orgran  is  to  bring  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  closer  to¬ 
gether  on  a  plane  of  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding,  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  when  management 
refuses  to  speak  of  its  role  in 
terms  of  truth  and  honesty.” 

You  cannot  do  this  with  an 
underpaid,  overworked,  under¬ 
trained  editor  who  has  no 
budget,  he  said. 

“If  you  agree  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  house  organ  is  to 
bring  management  and  em¬ 
ployees  closer  together  on  a 
plane  of  mutual  understanding 
...  if  you  agree  that  manage¬ 
ment’s  conquests  and  failures, 
plans  and  policies  should  be 
truthfully  reported  ...  if  you 
agree  that  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  through  the  talents 
of  a  trained  and  intelligent  in¬ 
dustrial  editor,  then  you’re 
really  on  the  way  to  an  effective 
method  of  making  public  rela¬ 
tions  begin  at  home.” 


To  get  good  advertising  you 
have  to  have  a  good  plan  and 
a  good  objective.  Then  you  have 
to  write  the  copy  and  arrange 
the  art  work  after  that.  If  there 
are  no  healthy  roots  in  a  good 
plan  you  won’t  get  a  healthy 
plant  or  good  blossoms,  he  said. 

Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  delivered  a  slide  picture 
presentation  on  the  Journal’s 
“ColorOptics”  study.  He  noted 
that  comparison  of  survey  re¬ 
sults  in  1952  and  1957  showed 
that  neither  editorial  nor  ad¬ 
vertising  color  lost  any  of  its 
attention-getting  quality  or 
readership  pull  after  being  used 
consistently  for  five  years. 


James  H.  Skewes; 
Publisher,  Dies 


Meridian,  Miss. 

James  M.  Skewes,  70-year  old 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Meridian  Star,  died  at  Rush 
Memorial  Hospital  May  6  after 
an  extended  illness. 


Too  Much  Alike 


Charles  Coiner,  vicepresident 
and  art  director  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  said  too  much  news¬ 
paper  promotion  doesn’t  look 
very  good  and  agency  men 
don’t  get  much  out  of  it.  He 

for  May  10,  1958 


Mr.  Skewes,  who  recently  sold 
the  Daily  Corinthian  at  Corinth, 
Miss.,  headed  the  Sunshine  Press 
which  owned  newspapers  in  Las 
Cruces  and  Artesia,  N.  M.,  and 
other  newspapers  in  the  South¬ 
east  and  Mid-South.  He  was 
associated  as  owner  of  the 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader  Call  for 
more  than  20  years. 

A  native  of  Cornwall,  Eng¬ 
land,  Mr.  Skewes  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents 
in  1891.  He  was  educated  in 
Racine,  Wis.  He  worked  as  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Milwaukee  Daily 
News,  the  Kansas  City  Star,  and 
the  Racine  Daily  News. 

He  published  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Press  in  1918-22. 

He  came  to  Meridian  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Star  in 
1922. 


The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  denounced  the 
reported  destruction  of  the 
printing  presses  of  two  news¬ 
papers  in  Haiti. 

They  are  Haiti  Miroir  and 
Independanee,  of  Port-au- 
Prince.  Earlier  the  editors  of 
the  two  newspapers,  Albert 
Occenad  and  Georges  Petit,  had 
been  imprisoned. 

Independanee  reported  by 
cable  to  lAPA  headquarters 
that  the  printing  presses  were 
destroyed  by  vandals  last  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

lAPA  President  John  T. 
O’Rourke,  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News,  said 
in  a  cable  to  President  Francois 
Duvalier: 

“The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  was  shocked  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  report  of  the  destruction 
of  the  printing  presses  of  the 
newspapers  Haiti  Miroir  and 
Independanee,  particularly  after 
receipt  of  your  cable  of  April  30 
giving  us  assurances  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  would  be 
maintained. 

“We  trust  that  an  immediate 
and  vigorous  investigation  will 
be  conducted  to  apprehend  and 
punish  the  guilty  parties  and 
we  hope  Your  Excellency’s  g^)V- 
emment  will  be  able  to  assure 
the  Haitian  people  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  this  violence  is  not  a  re¬ 
flection  of  the  attitude  of  any 
segment  of  your  government. 

“The  continued  terroristic 
acts  taking  place  in  Haiti  are 
causing  increasing  concern 
among  the  free  people  of  the 
continent  for  the  rights  of  the 
Haitian  press  and  for  the  civil 
liberties  of  the  Haitian  people 
generally.” 


2  Classified  Sales 
Managers  Nametl 


Survivors  include  his  widow, 
and  one  son,  James  B.  Skewes. 


Detroit 

Albert  F.  Martin  and  Robert 
L.  Winston,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
have  been  appointed  classified 
advertising  sales  managers,  it 
has  been  announced  by  Lance 
Skinner,  classified  advertising 
manager. 

Mr.  Martin  will  direct  real 
estate  and  miscellaneous  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  sales,  and  Mr. 
Winston  will  be  in  charge  of 
sales  in  the  automobile,  trailer, 
bicycle,  boat  and  boat-motor 
classifications. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Unnamed  Reporter 
Has  Cause  for  Libel 


Color  Now  Offered 
In  Baltimore  Sun 


Double  Salute 


Midland,  liichl 
The  Midland  Daily  News  ob-l 


Baltimore  ^  it  TnTu 

The  Sunpapers  began  offering  ^he  100th  anniversary  of  ; 

ROP  color  on  May  1  when  one  founding  of  the  city’s  M 

page  in  its  two  re^lar  sections  .I'  5^ 


and  several  displays  in  two  spe 
cial  sections  were  run. 


tion,  largest  in  the  paper’s  his- 1 
tory.  The  event  also  marked  the  I 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


ii  sections  were  run.  oio*  ISade  i 

rp.  .  -  TjrwT.  -ii.  News  21st  birthday  and  com-ISJ^  M 

They  prepared  for  ROP  with  pigtion  by  Publisher-Editor  i 


the  installation  of  12  color  decks 


.  ,  .  ..  XL  ..  iu-  on  the  36  units  of  its  presses 

Summary  judgment  dismiss-  necessary  that  this  man  should 

six  folders.  At 


Philip  T.  Rich  of  40  years  as  a 
Midland  newspaperman. 


mg  a  libel  action  brought  by  a  have  been  named  if  he  was 

reporter  against  the  Houston  pointed  out  by  circuinstances.  -^Vednesday  and  Thursday  edi- 
(Tex.)  Post  was  reversed  and  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  pns- 


Editorial  Seed 


Uex.j  rosi  was  reversea  anu  xne  xu  and  June  1  has  been  set 

a  new  trial  was  ordered  by  the  oner  was  the  person  libeled  and  national  advertising, 

appellate  court  recently.  (310  the  facts  show  that  the  author  u  t.  .x  l  •  i 

S.W.2d  377)  Over  its  television  of  this  action  is  that  person.  DonaW  Patterson,  niechanical 


ms  and  June  1  has  been  set  Mobile,  Ala.  ‘ 

r  national  advertising.  An  editorial  written  by  ’c.  E. 

Donald  Patterson,  mechanical  “Tip”  Mathews  in  the  .l/o6i!<  = 


station  on  Aug.  23,  1955  the  “The  libel  with  the  innuendo  superintendent,  said  four  new  Register  has  sparked  a  tre« 
Post  had  broadcast  an  account  identifies  the  man  as  the  officer  black  and  white  Hoe  units  had  farming  rivalry  m  Alabama, 
of  an  incident  reported  as  oc-  guilty.  It  is  only  necessary  that  been  added  to  the  pressroom.  Georgia,  Florida  and  M ississippi. 


Georgia,  Florida  and  Mississippi.! 


curring  at  the  Houston  Air-  the  words  refer  to  some  person 
port  when  the  Indian  Ambassa-  ascertainable  from  the  words 


dor  to  the  United  States  was  used.  Anyone  who  was  or  should 
directed  by  officials  to  a  private  become  conversant  with  the 


classified  section 


dining  room  reserved  for  Ne-  facts  could  not  mistake  the  per- 
groes.  son  and  the  officer  accused.”  | 

In  the  newscast,  this  state-  This  was  supplemented  by  | 
ment  was  made:  that  court  with  a  quotation  from  , 

“Mayor  Hofheinz  has  com-  another  decision  in  which  it  had  ! 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


pleted  his  investigation  .  .  .  and  been  said,  “The  subject  of  the  i ' 
has  found  that  there  was  in  fact  libel  may  call  his  friends  or  j 


ANNOU>CE!VtE>TS 
ISetcspaper  Brokers 


.ANNOUNCEMENT.*^ 
Publications  For  Sale 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 


SOLID  $17,000-(rross  weekly  ii 


no  international  incident  at  all.  those  acquainted  with  the  cir-  !  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash-  MichlKan’s  wonderful  resort  country 


It  was  just  the  fabrication  of  cumstances  to  state  that  on  I  (Sjif”Di^orNite  P^ne-'^Ex' U523« 


$5,000  down  handles.  The  DIAL  Agen¬ 
cy,  15  Wavcrly,  Detroit  3,  Mich. 


a  bystander  who  gave  out  an  reading  the  libel  they  concluded  .^the  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard-  excellent  exclusive  Dakota 


erroneous  report.  ...  It  was  it  was  aimed  at  him.  What  read¬ 
just  a  case  of  a  person  with  ers  of  the  libel  understood  with 


a  loose  tongue,  given  to  fabrica-  reference  to  it,  who  was  meant 


stick.  Stypes.  Rountree  &  Co..  625 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 
CONFIDBRmAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 


weekly  in  $80,000  class.  Bailey-Krtb- 

bi^ .  Box  396,  Salina.  Ks. _ 

SOUTHERN  New  England  Weekly. 
Well  established.  Gsod  location — Good 


tion,  circulating  an  erroneous  and  what  ivas  meant,  would  be  |  w.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  plant— Go<^  i>ot^tiai.  aim  job  print- 


nroner  testimonv  in  case  the  I  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis-  ^  Publisher. 

P  .  cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O.  WE  OFFTIR  an  outstanding  list  o( 


This  suit  w’as  brought  by  a  language  is  ambiguous  and  from  Box  3182,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


newspaper  reporter  who  claimed  such  testimony  and  the  sur-  the  dial  agency  PEMONAj7~SERvfcE 

he  was  indicated  by  this  refer-  rounding  circumstances  the  jury  ‘‘^’1’®''’®“’"  confidential  handung 

ence  to  "a  poraon  with  a  loose  are  at  liberty  to  fo™  their  con-  .T 


Western  Weeklies  and  Dailies  throvli- 
out  the  whole  United  States. 

PERSONAL  SERVICE 
CONFIDENnAL  HANDUNG 


tongue”  and  as  a  consequence  elusion.” 


his  character  and  reputation  had  In  this  recent  decision,  hold-  laiity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 


rrs  NOT  the  down  payment  that  T 

Ktivs  flldi  lf*o  f-liA  rLOP^rtrt  th6®©  *Wln  B^rVlC^B  t#  WOrlt  for  jTCC. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATE 


been  injured  and  he  had  been  ing  the  omission  of  the  name  of  ,  iiunt?  personal  contact 

exposed  to  hatred,  contempt  and  the  victim  of  the  libel  not  to  be  „  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  ] 
ridicule.  fatal  to  the  plaintiff’s  right  to  — - Mt.  p  easant,  Mich. 

In  its  defense  the  newspaper  damages,  the  court  said,  “A  the™S^^rol^h^Mtorfrthe*’’nr  | 
company  contended  that  it  in-  publication  may  clearly  be  de-  tion.  We  have  exclusive  listimrs  on  a  | 
curred  no  liability  for  libel  as  famatory  as  to  somebody  and  HanTOck."^  As^’ittw'!  “37*09  ^A^^ton  | 

it  had  at  no  time  mentioned  or  yet  on  its  face  make  no  refer-  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. _ 

named  this  man  nor  referred  to  ence  to  the  individual.  He  need  we  handle  only  proven  properties  in  | 
him  in  any  way  or  manner.  not,  of  course,  be  named  and  M23'*VirKinia“st!rsioSc"city,  f^a!  i 


Newspaper  B  rakers 
6381  Hollywaad  Blvd. 
Los  Anseles  28,  California 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Line  Rotas  Each  Coasaeutlve 
lasartian 


The  appellate  court’s  reversal  the  reference  may  be  an  in- 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binsrhamton,  N.  Y. 


of  the  summary  judgment  was  direct  one.  It  is  not  necessary  Esublished  1914.  ’  Newspapers  '  bought 


based  on  a  decision  of  another  that  other  listeners  understand 


and  sold  without  publicity. 


libel  action  many  years  ago  it,  so  long  as  there  are  some  OONSOLroA- 

,,,  '  ®  ;  ,,,  TIONS.  Varied  plans  to  meet  individ- 

agamst  the  Post.  who  reasonably  do.  uni  situations,  newspaper  serv- 


against  the  Post.  who  reasonably  do. 

In  August,  1895,  the  Post  had  “In  the  instant  case  there  can 
carried  the  story,  “Considerable  be  little  question  but  that  the 


“In  the  instant  case  there  can  Georgia  Savings 

*.,.t  ..  V  -  si  .  XI  Bank  Bldf?..  Atlanta,  Ga. 


indignation  was  expressed  at  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
Grand  Central  Depot  yesterday  this  man,  as  well  as  men  en- 


Netespaper  Appraisers 


at  a  species  of  brutality  that  gaged  in  newspaper  work,  iden- 
ought  to  deserve  some  punish-  tiffed  the  party  accused  in  the 


ment.  A  young  man  and  his  broadcast  in  question  as  the 
wife  were  chained  together  by  plaintiff.” 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  cocut  to  coast 
Ebeperienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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1  (8  (5c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Seriici 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supih 
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by  sending  self-addressed  (c  staapei 
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3  times  @  $1.00;  2  times  @  $105; 
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for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  Wediwsdoy,  2  P-m- 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatiem 
(add  1  line  far  box  information.)  B* 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  cea- 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  1 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  ell 
copy. 


the  necks  and  were  in  charge  of  •  - „  :  - ; - = - ^r-i — 

an  officer  en  route  to  some  town  - Puhhcauons  For  Sale 

in  northern  Texas.”  Spring  Home  Issue  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

Here  as  in  the  current  ac-  o  LOCATION  CASH  NEEDED 

nere,  as  m  tne  current  ac-  Chicago  b  &  p  Chart  Area  2  .  $10,000 

tion,  the  defense  was  that  no  The  Chicago  Daily  News  pub-  E  f  ?  3  .  $10,000 

individual  had  been  named  or  lished  its  “Spring  Home  Re-  E  *  p  Chart  Area  4  !!!!!  ”'  *  ’ 

described  in  this  article  as  be-  view”  May  2.  The  section  had  y  *  p 

ing  responsible  for  the  incident.  55,000  lines  of  advertising,  in-  others  soon  availai 

T«.r.reH  hv  cluding  40,000  lines  of  real  mu*  eLh°vor 


described  in  this  article  as  be¬ 
ing  responsible  for  the  incident, 
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Agate  1  6  13  26  52 

Lines  Time  Times  Times  Times  TiaN 
564  $510  $430  $405  $370  $330 

282  290  240  228  210  ISO 

141  165  14*  128  123  UO 

70  105  95  84  72  66 

35  62  54  48  45  60 


Tagged  by  Cirrumstances 


P  Chart  Area  3  .  $40,000 

Others  soon  available. 

Write  us  what  you  want  and 
how  much  cash  you  have. 


But  the  court  held  “it  was  not  national  advertising. 


estate  and  15,000  lines  of  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 


Greensboro,  N. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TiniM  Tower  N.  Y,  34,  N.  T. 
Phoae  BRyoat  9-3052 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  10,  195« 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicationg  Wanted 


mix  INVEST  up  to  $6,000  to  buy 
ilK«t  in  estaUi^ed  weekly  newsiMt- 
•r  with  publiaher-owner  in  Chart  Area 
II,  (  years  backriiop  experience,  more 
•%  ^vertising.  Box  1904,  Editor  & 

^idier. _ 

^ADE  EDITORIAL  skill,  cash  for 
literest  Mississippi  Weekly.  Box  2118, 
Jditor  &  Publisher. 


partnership  for  crusading 

ffilTOR  —  Invest  only  $2,000  and 
Kfvices  in  a  weekly  newspaper  forth- 
eoming;  full  60%  stock  in  corporation. 
A  City  of  over  125,000  people  without 
ilociil  newspaper  .  .  ,  great  potentials. 
Write  E.  B.  Kline,  P,  O.  Box  879, 
p^mouth,  Virginia. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Clattified  Equipment 


WANT  AD  DESK 

11  PLACE  horseshoe-like  with  ac- 
aaiticon  separations  and  typewriter 
•Mes.  Built  on  special  order  by  Gen- 
■tl  Fireproofing.  Blueprints  and  spe- 
dfcations  upon  request.  Cost  $6,500 
fill  sell  $500.  Classified  Department, 
Danocrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester, 
.Vts  York. 

Clattified  Promotion _ 

Alrertising  Age  recently  said. 

Dailies  Run  ^ared." 

. .  .  BUT  WE  DONT  BELIEVE  ITl 
AND  HERE’S  WHY  .  .  . 

Pipers  are  proving  to  us  that  they’re 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  their  Classified 
potential  as  one  important  way  to  get 
needed  revenue.  Here’s  how  they’re 
proving  it: 

Since  Feb.  1,  45  newspapers  have 
taken  a  careful  look  at  the  new, 
expanded  monthly  Howard  Parish 
Qaasified  Advertising  Development 
Service— AND  BOUGHT  IT.  (No 
contract  tie-up,  they  just  ordered 
TF.) 

Just  one  reason,  they  tell  us.  "It 
looks  like  a  smart  investment  to 
build  the  linage  and  revenue  we 
need.” 

If  you'd  like  to  hear  all  about  the 
fistest  growing  idea  service  in  the 
newspaper  field,  just  dial  Miami,  Fla. 
IrLaza  4-5691)  or  drop  us  a  note  at 
the  address  below.  Why  not  right  now  7 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 
Clwified  Advertising  Development 
Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 
TWO  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 


Syndicatet-Featuret 


JJTTTiE  CHIEF  and  many  happy 
jraves  make  heap  good  comic  strip. 
Write  Box  2103.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Compoting  Room 


SURPLUS  TYPBSEnriNG  MACHINES 
from  'nmee-Herald,  Dallas.  Texas;  3 
Model  8  Linotypes.  Ser.  Noe.  26,240, 
27,306,  33,668 :  two  Model  14  Lino¬ 
types,  Ser.  Nos.  19,194,  20,674;  Model 
36  Linotype  #66,546;  Model  B  Inter¬ 
type  #8020.  All  marines  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  in  good  operating  condition. 
Available  in  two  weeks.  Your  choice 
of  8’s,  14.  or  B  $2,600,  or  $2,600  f.o.b. 
First  come  first  served.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  Sth,  Kan- 
sas  City  5,  Mo. _ 

’TELETYPESETTER  PERFORATORS 
MUL’HFACE 

Six  completely  rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
perforators  now  available.  Write  for 
details. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  Sth  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

THE  NA'nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.60  to  $97.60,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sale* 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. _ 

MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
SER.  #56545 

MIXER  Model.  4  wide  magazine  (two 
72  chan.  &  two  90  chan.),  6  pocket  disk, 
quadder,  saw,  blower,  gas  pot,  feeder, 
AC  motor.  Good  condition.  Priced  to 
sell.  Available  May  1. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  Sth  St.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


_ Netetprint _ 

NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  — SELLING 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

46  W.  45  St.  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830;  2-6178 

NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes. 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPB31  CO. 

70  E  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

_ Prett  Room _ 

8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


If  you’d  like  to  hear  all  about  the  DITPLEX.  Model  E 

west  idea  service  in  the  Located:  MONONGAHELA,  PA. 

wspaper  field*  just  dial  Miami,  Fla.  _ 

(PLaza  4*5591)  or  drop  us  a  note  at  3  DUPtsEX,  Model  AB 

the  address  below.  Why  not  rigrht  now?  Located:  SANFORD,  N.  Y. 

STJFFBRN,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  PARISH  woodland,  cauf. 

ASS(X:iATES,  INCORPORATED  GOSS  COMET 

unified  Advertising  Development  Located:  DONORA,  PA. 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938  _ 

TWO  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida  ,  . . ,  ,  .  A-ri-r- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 


TUBULAR  DUPLEX  16-Page  Press. 
AC  drive,  all  stereotype,  available. 
Also  offer  Goss  24  and  32  page  Single- 
width  presses.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boa 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


TEN  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 
_  THREE  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

and  other  flatbed  WEBS.  23  9/16"  Cutoff.  Arch  type,  hlrfi  speed, 

low  construction.  Substructure  Cline 
WE  MOVE  AND  BHIECT  ANYWHERE  tensions.  Will  split  to  meet 

buyer’s  needs.  No  removal  expense. 
Box  366,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Available  now,  or  will  store. 

PHONE  GENEVA  8-3744  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  St.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

and  priced  for  quick  disposition. 

7  UNIT  GOSS— 223/4" 

High  Speed-Low  Constructed  Arch  Type 
Units.  Double  Folder  with  Balloon  For¬ 
mers  and  C-H  Conveyor,  dine  3  Arm 
Reels  and  Tensions,  Trackage  and  Turn¬ 
tables. 

Located:  DETROTT  FREE  PRESS. 

6  UNIT  scon— 23-9/16" 

2  Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 

2  AC  Drives,  Portable  Color  Fountains, 
on  Substructure  with  Roll  Arm  Brack¬ 
ets. 

Located:  KNOXVILLE  (TENN.) 

JOURNAL 

6  UNIT  scon— 223/4" 

Double  Folder  with  C-H  Conveyor,  Ex¬ 
tra  <3olor  Fountain,  3  Arm  Reels  and 
Automatic  Tensions.  TVackage  and 
Turntables. 

COMPLETE  STERBO-7  ton  Kemp  Pot. 
Double  Junior  Vacuum  Autoplates, 
Auto-shaver,  Router,  Stahi  Master. 
Located:  DETROIT 

3  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing  Units, 
Double  Folder.  End  Feed  with  Jones 
Automatic  Tensions,  AC  Drive 

Located:  PERTH  AMBOY  (N.  J.) 
NEWS 

3  UNIT  scon— 23-9/16" 

1  ITnit  Reversible  with  2  extra  Color 
Couples,  Double  Folder,  End  Feed,  AC 
Drive 

Located:  PORTSMOUTH  (Va.)  STAR 

Goss  Quad  Slraightllne — 21V2" 
16/32  page  4  Deck-Single  Width.  AC 
Drive.  Compensators  for  Color.  Stereo. 
Located:  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4690 

DUPLEX  16-Page  Tubular  Preee,  re¬ 
versible  color  section  and  color  foun¬ 
tains,  rubber  rollers,  AC  automatic  mo¬ 
tor  drive,  vacuum  back  casting  box, 
router  and  all  stereot3rpe.  Inquire  John 
Griffiths  (To.,  Inc.,  416  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
and  other  FLATBED  WEBS. 


Newspaper  Frees  Installations 
MOlTNG— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — EWorld  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
65-69  fVankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9776 _ 

■Machinery  and  supplies 

Compoting  Room _ 

WID  V  belt  drive  for  Linotype- 
jPJP'ype  wiHj  new  clutch  wheel  $126. 

a  drive  to  go  above  and  a  drive 
^  ^Id  Magazine  Raeb 

-  ynck  rixee  or  make  up  to  suit  your 
SS*’jy**  to  your  order.  Arab 

WILLIAM  RKH)  00.,  S271  Qy- 
“tont.  Chicago  14,  HI. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


PresM  Room 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 

16-PAGE,  2  to  1  modal.  No.  226.  22^4' 
cut-off,  80  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  portable 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
easting  box,  plate  finisher,  chipping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper  roll 
hoist  and  rewinder. 

24-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  264.  22^* 
cut-off,  60  H.P.  GB  drive  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  easting  box, 
^ate  finisher,  ohii>ping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  paper  roll  hoist  and 

rewinder.  _ 

LOCATED  IN  POMONA,  CAUF. 

AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  die- 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Saticoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  (Talif. 

POplar  ^C610 

GOSS  PRESS — 4  or  6  Units— End  fed 
—62  Inch  roll- 23  9/16  Cut  off— Two 
76  hp  motors  and  electrical  equii»nent. 
4  Portable  color  ink  fountains  and 
other  spare  parts.  Very  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Contact  Mr.  Edw.  Hintenadi. 

ERIE  TTMES,  Erie,  Pa. _ 

PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26.  40. 
60,  60.  76,  100.  .150  H.P.  A.  G.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

LAST  CHANCE 

For  Inspection  in  Operation 

BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 

Available  May  15,  1958 

2— OCTUPLE  Presses  (1937-1982) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
1 — OCTUPLE  Press 
ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Unite  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps, 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  0>nveyors, 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions, 
Portable  Ck>Ior  Fountains. 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  PRESS— 8  page. 
Can  be  seen  in  operation.  Available  30 
to  60  days.  Daily  Mail,  Nevada,  Mis¬ 
souri.  Phone  1200. 


17x26  VANDEROOOK  PR(K)F  PRESS 
25x26  Vandaroook  Proof  Preea 
Hill-CutJa  Trim-O-Saw  w/eaihide  blade 
Miller  PedestjU  Saw 
Hoe  Tail  Gutter,  21M" 

Hoa  Boring  Machine,  21^" 

Monotype  lead  A  rule  eaeter 
82  Page  Hoe  Magazine  Frees,  eisa  of 
product  ll"xl9?4" 

Modal  2200  Addreasograph 

Apex  Printing  MaehineiT  Co.,  Ine. 

210  Ellsaheth  St. 

New  York  12 
Worth  $-0070 


Available  For  Immediate  Delivery 

GOSS  Ck>met 
MODEL  A  Duplex 
MODEL  AB  Duplex 
MODEL  B  Duplex 
12/24  GOSS  Single  Width  22%" 
Cutoff 

Delivered  and  Installed. 

UPECO.  INC. 

420  Valleybrook  Ave.  Lyndhurst,  N.J. 
Geneva  8-3744 


48  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 
Price  $15,000 

Includes  motor  equipment  and  con¬ 
trols.  Excellent  condition,  available 
immediately.  Contact  Philip  H.  Young, 
Dispatch,  York.  Pennsylvania. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 


24  PAGE  2  to  1— New  1948 
Located:  MIDLAND.  TEXAS 

20  PAGE— 2  to  1— %  and  %  Folder 
Located:  SPRINGFTELD,  ILL. 

16  PAGE— I  to  1 
Located :  Kearney,  Ndb. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


Editor  &  publisher  for  May  lO,  1958 


Stereotype 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Casting  Box,  ara- 
ter  cooled.  Burlington  Daily  News, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


ITantetl  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


LUDLOWS.  linos.  Intertypes,  mats. 
MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6.  Ill. 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Gooe 
fiat-bed.  Advise  aerial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Eqnii>- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRUTTCRAPT  REPRESENTATTVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed,  Lodlows, 
Linos.  Plants,  Tompkins  Equiimient 
Co.,  712  S.  Clark.  Chicago  6,  III. _ 

NEED  MAT  SCORCHER  for  nse  with 
16-page  standard  Duplex  Tubular.  Daily 
Mail.  Nevada,  Missouri.  Phone  1200. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Qnartsr  fold  for 
Goes  Straight-line  Pren 
CURVED  Plate  Router— 21%'  cut 
off. 

GOOD  g^Iey  proof  press. 
OONTAuT  Harvey  King,  Jr.  L.  A. 
Lee  Go..  116  East  Crawfo^  9t.,  Dal¬ 
ton,  Georgia. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


franted  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED.  Duplex  folder  with  %  fold 
attachment.  Give  full  details.  Syracuse 
Color  Press,  Inc..  1914  Book  Building, 

Detroit  26,  Michigan. _ 

WANTED:  Duplex  Tubular  Plate 

Router.  Must  be  in  goc^  condition. 
Contact  John  L.  Bass.  Times-Journal, 
Marietta.  Georgia. 


EXCELLENT  POSITION 
FOR  AN  AMBmOUS 

TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 


THIS  is  am  opportunity  that  seldom 
occurs — a  permanent  position  at  «»n- 
siderably  lUaove  average  remuneration, 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  and  best 
paid  newspaper  advertising  staffs  — 
where  results  are  well  rewarded. 


FOR  20.000  afternoon  daily.  Chart 
Area  6.  Looking  for  experience,  able, 
energetic  man  under  40  with  good 
knowledge  of  all  phases  of  circulation. 
The  man  we  seek  is  probably  a  district 
manager  or  circulation  manager  of  a 
small  daily  and  is  ready  to  move  up. 
Complete  resume  and  references  in  flirt 
letter.  Write  Box  1826,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


THE  man  wo  seek  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  retailing  and  is  able  to  work 
closely  with  business  firms,  planning 
advertising  budgets  to  meet  the  sales 
opportunities  month  by  month.  He 
should  also  be  able  to  write  excellent 
selling  copy  and  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Every  possible  sales  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  for  doing  a  top  notch  job.  We  do 
not  run  “specials”. 


ASSISTANT  EIDITCR  monthly  maga- 
tine  and  book  publisher.  Must  know 
grammar,  typing,  proof  reading,  and 
willing  to  work.  All-Pets  Magazine, 
18  Forest.  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 
LIBRARY  FILE  CLERK,  male,  expe¬ 
rienced.  New  York  City  daily.  |73  to 
start.  Automatic  increases,  all  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  details  to  Box  2039,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGIRAPHER,  experienced,  for 
10,000-plus  afternoon  diUly  in  growing 
Midwest  university  and  college  com¬ 
munity  of  46,000.  Fairchild  experience 
helpful  but  not  essential.  Send  de¬ 
tailed  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirement  to  Larry  Graebner,  Colum¬ 
bia  Tribune.  Columbia.  Missouri 


REPORTER  and  rewrite  man  for 
lice,  courthouse  beat  for  7,500-cirCTli. 
tion  p.m.  daily  in  southwest  Michigu 
Company-paid  pension,  insurance  plui! 
Send  details,  references,  pay  expecu. 
tions  to  Don  W.  Carlson,  Daily  Stii, 

Niles.  Michigan. _ 

REPORTER  for  Morning  newsps-.: 
Features  and  other  assignments.  Ou 
or  two  years  experience  essential  cd 
lege  or  J-School  graduate  preferred. 
Thriving  city  of  60,000,  18.000  circ.. 
lation.  Employment  Manager,  Meriik 
Record,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 


REPORTER 


WEST  COAST 

CIRCULA’nON  OPPORTUNITY 


ONE  OF  California’s  leading  suburban 
metropolitan  newspapers  invites  appli¬ 
cations  from  well  grounded  district 
managers  or  supervisors  for  circula¬ 
tion  department  offering  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  top  earnings,  excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement,  and  usual  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Reply  in  confidence  with  resume 
of  experience,  age,  etc.  Box  1911,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

START  AT  $6,000  plus  mileage  and 
fringe  benefits,  converting  weekly 
group  from  mail  to  little  merchant  in 
preparation  for  semi-weekly  or  daily 
publication.  Excellent  opportunity  to 
double  present  6,000  circulation  in  ex¬ 
clusive  suburban  communities.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  2016,  Editor 

and  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  wanted 
for  daily  and  Sunday  in  the  area 
100,000  circulation.  Situation  non¬ 
competitive  but  we  do  not  want  a 
non-producer.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2114,  Editor  &  ^Wisher. 


THIS  newspaper  is  a  highly  pro- 
greraive  morning  and  evening  combi¬ 
nation  of  over  100,000  circulation  in 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  major 
metropolitan  markets  in  the  south.  A 
beautiful  city  in  which  you  and_  your 
family  would  enjoy  pleasant  living, 
excellent  climate,  ideal  working  con¬ 
ditions,  five  day  week. 


WE  HAVE  a  vacancy  for  a  reporter 
with  the  ability,  the  drive  and  the 
pride  in  his  work  consistent  with  the 
high  standards  of  our  present  staff  and 
our  newspaper. 


REPOR’TER  who  can  be  his  own  ed- 
tor.  In  near  future  we  are  addini 
to  paper  weekly  local  feature  pats 
to  cover  business-labor,  youth  nui 
church  activities.  Need  talented  write 
broadly  knowledgeable  to  take  full  rs 
sponsibilities.  Pennsylvanian  prefemt 
but  not  demanded.  Send  full  detsili 
first  letter  to  Box  2132,  Elditor  1 
Publisher. 


Instructors 


WE  WANT  a  man  (or  woman)  who  by 
experience,  training  and  instinct  can 
spot  a  newrs  story  through  desire — not 
just  by  assignment. 


’TEACHER  REPORTING,  photognphi 
with  M.A.  $3,600  for  nine  monthi. 
State  college  in  South.  Box  2122,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


AIRMAIL  in  confidence  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  education,  also 
personal  information,  experience  and 
present  salary  to  Box  2009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  applicant  for  this 
opening  must  fit  into  a  fast  moving, 
progressive  six  day  evening  newspaper 
with  approximately  26,000  circulation 
in  northern  Ohio  which  places  heavy 
stress  on  local  news.  Ideal  working 
conditions  with  starting  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability  and  future 
progress  on  a  merit  bcuis. 


Classified  Advertising 


YOUNG  MAN  for  outside  Classified 
Sales :  Experienced;  21,000  Daily : 
Strong  on  Classified  display;  good  op¬ 
portunity:  write  giving  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  L.  A.  Pierson,  Beloit  Daily 

News.  Beloit,  Wisconsin. _ 

CLASSIFIBX)  SALESMAN  OR 
MANAGER  OF  SMALL  DAILY 
READY  ’TO  MOVE  UP. 

100,000  A.M.  and  P.M.  combination  in 
Chart  Area  2  needs  Sales-Minded  man 
with  Administrative  Potential.  Top 
Market,  Good  Salary  and  Complete 
Benefit  Program.  Please  include  com¬ 
plete  resume.  All  replies  confidential. 
Box  2107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPCrR’TUNITY  for  ad 
salesman  on  good  small  towrn  daily 
display  department.  Good  salary  and 
monthly  bonus  on  revenue.  Should  be 
able  to  prepare  good  merchandising 
copy  particularly  furniture.  Job  now 
open.  Contact  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk, 
Virginia,  News  Herald. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Advertising  Man  with  es¬ 
tablished  chain  of  Baby  Chick  Hatch¬ 
eries.  A  good  opportunity  for  a  man 
with  a  creative  sales  mind.  Photogra¬ 
phy  necessary.  Farming  background  or 
knowledge  helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Give  background.  references.  AM- 
S’TUTZ  HA’TCHERIES,  INC.,  ORR- 
VILLE.  OHIO. _ 


FLOORMAN  for  growing  weekly  nm 
I>ai>er  in  the  Hartford  area.  Attraetie 
opportunity  for  fully  exjierienced  mu 
in  ad  composition  and  page  maluiqi 
Should  like  responsibility  and  mini¬ 
mum  of  supervision.  We  stress  nek 
for  full  exp^ence.  Write  or  call.  Wes 
Hartford  News,  West  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  JA  S-6201. 


PLEASE  mail  resume  to  Box  2010, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  —  Fkst- 
growing  Maryland  ABC  weekly  news¬ 
paper  needs  young,  energetic,  experi¬ 
enced  ad  manager  to  further  its  growth 
in  high  potential  area.  Please  send 
complete  resume  to  Box  2120,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Western  Ohio 
Daily  with  10,000  circulation  has  open¬ 
ing  for  sports  writer,  looking  to  posi¬ 
tion  of  Sports  Editor.  Write,  giving 
references  to  William  T.  Amos,  ^itor, 
Sidney  Daily  News. 

WANTED  EXPERIENCED  REPORT¬ 
ER,  preferably  from  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  State  age  and  qualifications. 
ESvening  Eagle.  Butler,  Pennsylvania. 
S’TRONG  ABC  Weekly  in  northern  New 
England  has  immediate  place  for  ca¬ 
pable  news  editor  possming  initiative, 
imagination  and  “drive";  definitely 
permanent  for  “right”  peraon.  Write 
fully  Box  2012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
TALENTED,  hard-working  deskman, 
needed.  Makeup  experience  preferred. 
60,000  morning-evening  combination. 
Good  salary,  working  conditions.  Box 
2013,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


FLOORMAN  for  small  New  Tort 
State  daily,  growing  despite  ’recesrtos' 
Open  shop.  Want  mature  family  mu 
who  is  looking  for  a  place  to  settle. 
All  around  experience  valuable,  but 
not  mandatory.  Wages  commeneontf 
with  ability  and  experience.  Good 
housing,  new  schools.  Apply  Box  2(110, 
Elditor  fi  Publisher. 


MACHINIST  —  Experienced,  quiliSed, 
dependable  man  needed.  8  t3rpe  lettini! 
machines  including  3  Comets  vitb 
Teletype  setters.  Open  shop.  Coatsa- 
Anthony  Unricn,  Foreman,  ’Tuscaloou. 
Alabama,  News. 


PROMOTION  BLOCKED?  New  Tort  I 
State  open  shop  daily  (under  (.(Ml 
has  opening  for  capable  printer  viti 
ability  to  lead.  Foremannip  opalil 
soon.  Join  a  growing  organization.  Top 
wages,  equal  or  better  than  most  bbu 


IMMEDIATE  OPEINING  for  an  eoepe- 
rienced  Classified  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  capable  of  selling  Automotive 
linage.  Prefer  aggressive  man,  25  to 
33.  If  you  have  natural  selling  ability 
and  a  GEIT  UP  AND  GO  Attitude, 
here  is  an  opportunity.  All  the  fringe 
benefits.  Write  or  Call  B.  M.  Brown. 
C.A.M.,  Register  and  Tribune,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 


LARGE  TWIN  WEEKLY  in  county 
seat,  college  town  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  wants  young  man  (or  girl)  who 
can  plan  and  carry  out  promotions 
as  well  as  day  to  day  production.  No 
miracles  expected.  Starting  salary  not 
exciting,  but  future  is  rosy.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  present  salary  in  first 
letter  to  Box  2127,  Elditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GAL  FRIDAY  in  news  room  of  growing 
two  weekly  plant,  proof  reading,  re¬ 
writing  and  social  reporting.  Write 
John  W.  Nash.  ’The  New  Milford 
Times,  New  Milford.  Connecticut. 


closed  shop  operations.  Good  ’ftmih' 
community,  with  adequate  housing,  o- 
cellent  schools.  Write  Box  2001,  BBtw 
£  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  — 
Young,  enthusiastic,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Apply  Jack  Williams,  Jr. 
Publisher,  Journal-Herald,  Waycross, 
Georgia. 


35  HOUR  WEEIK.  Scale,  night  $3.«1 
Steady  situation  teletype  setter  «pe  . 
rience  desirable.  Wire  or  phone  coOrt  I 
or  write:  F.  J.  Moyer,  The  OEE-  I  Orei 
GONIAN,  Portland,  Oregon.  | 

Box 


AGRICUL’TURAL  EDITOR  needs  tal¬ 
ented  assistant  who  can  edit  copy, 
write  headlines,  news,  learn  layout, 
take  responsibility.  Chart  Area  2.  Send 
full  resume  with  salary  required.  Box 
2005,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLl 


Correspondents 


CORRESPONDENTS 
Part-time,  will  not  interfere  with  your 
present  employment.  Printing  news, 
developments,  etc.  Top  pay  for  ac¬ 
cepted  copy,  photos.  Write  for  in¬ 
structions.  ^x  2128,  Elditor  £  Pu'o- 
lisher. 


COPY  DESK 


IMMEffllA’TE  opening  for  experienced 
man  seeking  permanent  spot  with  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  on  evening 
newspaper  located  in  Chart  Area  6. 


Display  Advertising 


A  GE24UINE  OPPOR’TUNI’TY  for 
number  one  man  on  staff  of  five.  Must 
be  fully  qualified  and  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  complete  responsibility  as  a 
retail  manager.  If  you  are  stymied, 
this  is  your  chance  with  a  young  hard 
hitting  staff.  Salary  is  open.  Com¬ 
pletely  modem  plant,  office  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  or  call  W.  K.  Glasgow, 

Daily  Newa,  Jnckaonville,  N.  C. _ 

GROWTH  situation  needs  hustler  strong 
on  copy  and  layout.  Top  salary  plus 
bonus.  Suburban  living.  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  Box  2047,  ^itor  £ 
Publisher. 


THE  MAN  we  employ  must  be  alert, 
cap.able  of  fitting  into  fast  moving 
staff.  Please  submit  particulars  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements.  Box  2011,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


ADDING  ONE  Reporter,  desk  or 
combined  interest.  By  June  15.  Shift 
r^uires  addition  to  staff  of  seven. 
Six-aftemoon  daily,  college  town  of 
16,000.  Write  fully  education,  expe¬ 
rience,  references.  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
69  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  10,  1958 


HELP  WANTED 

SmiATION.S  WAN'TED 

SITUA'nONS  WAN’TED 

SI’RJA’nONS  WANTED 

Corre$  ponden  t$ 


Editorial 


assistant  to  Director  of  Publicity.  !  DETROIT  ARSA — Features.  new»  with  |  FORMER  aesistant  TV  Editor  metro-  SCIENCE  EDITOR-WRITER,  M.  J., 

^•11  college.  Chart  Area  2.  To  handle  :  pictures  from  experienced  editor.  A-1  i>ontan  daily  in  niid-40*8  seeks  step  up  Experience  engineering,  nuclear  sci- 

iQ  gports.  assist  with  general  pu^  photography— color.  Box  1812.  Editor  to  top  slot  of  critical  importance,  edi-  ence  on  brochures,  prMS  liaison,  tech- 

lidty  and  publications.  Box  2100,  Edi-  A  Publisher.  torial  responsibility,  good  salary.  Ex-  nical  reports,  publications  produ«'tioii_. 

W  ft  Publisher.  ,  ixrrrvMin  appa  _  columnist;  conta^.  Currently  Seelu  relocation.  Box  2101.  EdiUr  ft 


Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  manner  “"cor^^ndenr"  JAPAN  ASRIGNiprOT  want^  by  wire^city'^afooT 

OPPORTUNITY  for  subs^tial  extra  from,  newspapers,  trade  and  Kener^  c.r-  ^^sm  "’^rieid  ”^1y  *  ^x  2M4'  $100  a  weSk  mintaSi  Afternoon’ p^ 

i*»me  If  you  are  now  calling  on  news-  cul^ion  magazines.  Box  2110.  Editor  Mlism  eiwrten^  Keply  Box  zozs.  chart  Areas  1.  2.  Box  2121. 


AXTrnrwKTTr.  apx^a  _ _ cellent  columnist;  contacts.  Currently  Seelu  relocation.  Box  2101.  Editcr  ft 

ANTONIO  AREA  —  &perienccd  publicity.  Box  2025.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Editor.  Pr^e-winning  reiwrter, j>hoto^  Publisher.  WIRE  EDITOR— COPY  DESK 

rapher  can  fulfill  in  an  outatanding  _ _ _  ^  .<u>RKR.  familv  man.  6  vears  exia*. 


ptjiers.  Sell  puzzle  contests  to  circu-  ft  Publisher. 
Ution  managers.  Ample  potential  for 
fgll4ime  basis  if  desired.  All  replies  IftSf 

coofidential.  Box  2125.  Elditor  ft  Pub”  EXPERIEU^^ 
li»l>er.  iiAXiiirA>jA 


Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  NETWSMAN 
wants  position  with  large  daily.  Has 


INSTRUCTION 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative 


i  Publisher?  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  wr  Chart  Areas  1.  Box  .Sl2l. 

Display  Advertising  CRACK  REPORTER  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  NEIWSMAN 

—  TOP  WRITER  wants  position  with  large  daily.  Has 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALES-  poX  20.18  EDITOR  ft  PUBLISIHEHI  ^  years  experience  on  both  sixirts  and 
MAN-MANAGER  top  producer.  g<)od  n«I  *«>«“••  “'so  copyreader.  Single  and 

on  promotion,  copy,  layout.  Desires  NEWSWOMAN,  22.  single,  flexes  po-  „ork.  will  go  anywhere,  but 

newspaper,  agency,  public  relations  sition  in  Caribbean  ^  »uthw^  have  at  least  UlO  weekly.  Pre- 

with  future.  Married.  35.  family.  Box  Good  school,  travel  background,  cjoae  city  over  100.000.  College  educa- 

2115.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  to  two  years  experience  general  Msnm-  Desires  AM  oaner.  Box  2108. 

- - -  ment.  feature  yrt^ting  for  capit^aily  *  Publisher. 

V/^TTXT/^  CTTV^/''TJ*CICli*TTr  RTid  Wll*6  RCTTIcC,  Worksblc  Fr©TlCh. 

YOUNG,  STCC^FUL,  advertising  2035.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  Mechanical 


manager  with  10  years  well-rounded 


Mechanical 


’■"vi"  ^ili  e^?e^^v^l3^'  mT^taCT  'fitai*  NEWSPAPER  PRESSMAN,  consider- 

tatarest^*ta  TT^B*  but^Mge'?  to  Exceptional  idil^tional  background,  jng  on^mi-ReUrement  would  like  to 

interested  in  a  jud  out  eager  to  re lo-  „  *1  vetemn  Re«nme  writ-  locate  Chart  Area  11,  10,  7,  permanent- 

cata  in  or  out  of  news^per  where  ojv  Yotm.  m^^.  vrteram  ^  ^ 

iportunity  is  genuin^E^amily.  journal-  'jP 2034.  Editor  ^  ^  ^ 

ism  degree,  prefer  West  or_Southwest.  ft  Fubllsher_^ - vseation  time  off  for  crew.  Well  ouali- 


Write  ^x  2106,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FiAhT  T^^SdifST'  S:  - Edi^l - i  PICTURE  EXPERT  A 

Glitorial.  Can  handle  top  positions,  me-  nmmmm  i-  u  i  , .  a  a  v  - 

dium  or  small  dailies.  Box  2044,  Editor  WRITMH.  „  UNI  VERSITY  Unglish  NEku  a  top  man  to  handle  your  pho-  PROBLEMS?  Mechanical,  eomposing, 

*  Publisher.  ***^!Ij  **•  I  toK^R'ii'  Prw^itntion?  If  you  nmnt  pen„n„el  or  union?  Superintendent 

-  marrted.  <>i;;r«itly  »«•>«  more  challenging  job.  Box  2036. 

THIS  AD  director,  (age  31).  of  6-paper  CTaphs  and  put  across  idsM  ttirough  Eyjtor  ft  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EXPERT 


vacation  time  of?  for  crew.  Well  quali¬ 
fied  and  good  references.  Union.  30 
years  experience.  Box  1906,  Eiditor  ft 
Publieher. 


chain  (weeklies,  daily)  reports:  ‘Daily’s  1830.  EHItor  ft  Publisher. 


V.....  .A -....A..  AAA...  o  _  U*®  nse  of  carefully  related  photo- 

lot  Quaitar  ’67  figures  up  30^—  **rpiiT/^DC  o  DCD/^DTCDCe*  graphs  ^and  picture  stories.  I’m  Photography 

Bonifide  retail  linage  in  companion  tL/I  I  v-zKo  cz  Ktrvw/iN  I  cKo  man.  Not  interested  in  a  position 

vnkly  quadrupled!”  —  due  to  talent  National  clearing  house  for  competent  *^rond  to  “Ji  Art  Director.  7  years  AL^T  NEWSPAPE31  PHO'TOGRA- 
trsn^usion.  Your  letterhead  will  bring  personnel  cocut-to-coast  at  no  charge  ceiling  ex^nence  with  ns-  PHEHt  with  long  experience.  Just  the 

■unple  of  applied  promotional  know-  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  tloiiallly  known  idcture  magazine  and  man  fOT  your  staff.  Single  and  r^ 
bow  developed  In  top  metropolitan  ad  HEADLINE  PEHISONNED  (Agency).  publishers.  Exrollent  educational  liitole.  Ronn  H.  AbW,  157  NE  Capi- 

Idling.  He  can  lead  your  staff,  teach  6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728.  photographic  Wkground.  Solid  tal.  Battle  Creek.  Michigan. _ 


lot  quarter  '67  figures  up  30% —  eecniTODC  9  DCDODTCDC**  ff^Rhs  plcturo  stopes.  l  rn  r 

Bonifide  retail  linage  in  companion  bUllvJKb  <x  KbrvJK  I  cKb  man.  Not  Interested  In  a  position 

weekly  quadrupled!”  —  due  to  talent  National  clearing  house  for  competent  s^rond  to  an  Art  Director.  7  years 


ud  DO  the  sales  job,  because  from 


photo  layout  experience  (black  ft 


editorial  schooling  right  through  sue-  TOITORIAL  W KITJSK.  Heh  in  exp^  vrtite  and  color),  working  knowMge 

eeeeful  sales  experience  among  multi-  nenc®.  ®ffertive  in  style,  sound  in  of  typoCTsphy  and  page  dmign.  Mar-  ATTENTION  WESTEHtN  EDITORS  i 
Billion  dollar  accounts.  he"s  dcvolnn^  judgment,  who,  m  ^e-man  pape  prop-  ncd.  watiTely  younp,  2  chiMron,  T  Tiotch  news  nhotofirraoher.  two 


the  capacity  to  show  your  strenjrth  to  p^tor,  was  also  book  reviewer,  «>lumn-  a  dedicated  picture  specialist  amhl-  years  daily  experience,  one  year  free 
elient  and  staff.  Married.  1  child,  vet-  i«t.  feature  wr^r,  wants  writing  job  Uous  to  prtduro  a  unique,  miality  pm-  g^^ool  grad,  photo  major, 

ertn.  Will  locate  anywhere  for  ripht  ^  ture  pi^sen^lon  for  a  publisher  who  married  soon,  desires  fast  mo^np 


ODPortunity,  If  permanent,  ^x  2043,  1902,  Elditor  ft  Publisher, 

Editor  ft  Publisher.  pqrr.T-TTMw  rv>r.irbnMo<>  • 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  |  ^^^s  varirf  froe-liSce  eW^CT<» 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  DiAL“n-Oa^-T2M. 


rot"  9046  ^5dttor  A  PTTRLISHPR  P'*  quality  minded  daily.  80.- 

FULI^-HME  Copyholder  seeks  position.  ^^rOR  ft  PUBLISHER  poO  or  over,  wth  promotion  fr^  with. 

Penn  Station-Rockefeller  Pisza  Area  4  -  ■“  policy.  Employed  on  daily  now. 

y«r»  ^ariX^lmce  W^  WRITER.  Editor.  Researcher,  wants  Highest  grade  porttolio.  re<^m®nd^ 

with  canea.  DIAL:  Il-Cio.  2-1229.  part-time,  freelance  assignment,  news  AP  rornmendation.  Box  2045, 

^  .. - — - —  buHsUn,  pamphlet,  special  project.  14  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

UUUU  .newsman,  13  years  writing  years  magazine.  Public  Relations  expe- 


^SULTINfJ  Engineer  with  tanmble  GOOD  J^HYSMAN.  13  years  wrtUng  years  nia^ne.  Public  Relations  eixpe 
wwrt  of  cutting  rosts  in  the  mechani-  and  editing,  looking  for  rongenial  giot  Hence,  economics,  technical.  Box  2019 
ctJ  departments  of  metropolitan  news-  with  freedom  to  report.  Box  1916,  Edi-  nditAr  A  Pnhllsher 

Ptpers  desires  top  management  posi-  tor  ft  Publisher.  - r 

.... - I  attention  CALIFORNIA  pub- 


F^ED-LANCETR,  who  has  been  con¬ 
tributing  human  interest  stories  to 


lUily.  Te^  years  experience,  top  refe^  '  »»h®« '  N^s  editor.  47  seeks  wb 

mces,  married.  Resume  and  additional  ««>  ”‘^®”'  I  t'*®'’®-  H.  *''«  -  eUher  or  ^ri^tai^ice 

information  on  reque.st.  Box  1906,  Edi-  graduate.  Box  1910.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Andrews.  Midland.  Michigan. _  ^ritnc^Tn  JlT  ohL^of  t*^^anhy 


tor  ft  Publisher. 


Artists  -  Cartoonists 


^imews.  .vimian...  m.cn.gan. -  perienced  in  all  phases  of  photography 

AMBITIOUS,  sober  combination  re-  DESK  MAN  telegraph  editor.  Compe-  and  lighting.  Single,  college  graduate, 

porter-photoimpher,  age  30.  unat-  tent,  sober,  steady.  Cihart  Areas  1.  2.  Own  car  and  photography  equipment, 

tached,  wants  position  on  daily  in  3.  piox  2102,  Editor  ft  Publisher^ _  Contact  Box  2111,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


^TOONIOT:— On^man  art  staff,  immediately;  references,  clips  and  IS  YEARS  news  experience,  half  that  Need  3  Photographer? 

1  “5^  j  *"  com-  photos:  10  years  on  daily  of  50.000  wTiting.  Want  general  reporting,  copv 

S;  ,n«  layout.  ,nd  a.P.  Box  2021,  EMltor  ft  Publisher,  desk.  Resume,  references  on  request.  The  National  Press  Photographers  As- 

“03  2026.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  -  8110-120  week  start.  Box  2123,  Editor  job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv- 


Circulation 


BRIGHT  YOUNG  MAN  wants  work 
where  good  clean  copy  Is  appreciated. 


ft  Publisher. 


ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  COLFIDEIN- 


MAN  with  four  years  training  in  Now  with  40.000  paper  and  want  to  FOREIGN  ^RR^PONDENT.  25  -nAL  list  of  News  Pho^aphers 
Circulation  M  Motor ^toute^aSagCT  R^®  "P  “  "“tch.  Clips  and  references.  VpiT  .newi^iting.  7  overseas,  wants  available.  Still-TV.  Fllm-N^s  reel. 
Can  handfe  Little  MerchSJta  and^A^'  Box  2022.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  I  t<»  1®'"  "'®rt  "taff  with  compatible  Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees- 


standard?.  Heavy  Orient  experience.  Write,  wire  or  telephone 


Cin  <ri«y4s  A  M  VI  -  '  STanaaTOS.  neavy  i/rieni.  expenent  .  . 

MAO  CHALLENGE  in  writinir  job  wanted  hy  some  Europe.  Graduate  Facultv  studv :  Gerald  A.  Clarke 

_  gjqitor  A  ruDlisner. _  youniir  man  now  on  medium  daily,  two  international  relations,  Asia.  Will  file  4624  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond,  Indiana 

years  writinj?  experience.  Prefer  fea-  from  anv  overseas  post,  or  roam.  Box  Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 

POSrnVE).THINKING  young  circula-  t"*’®  21<^.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Vet.  24.  available 


from  anv  overseas  i>^,  or  roam.  Box  _ Telephone  WEhtmore  1-2906 _ 

21<V>.  Editor  ft  Puyisher^ _  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Vet.  24,  available 

GIRL  REPORTED.  Gooil  Features,  gen-  '^®'°'“te.  Box  2113.  Editor 


St"  apecial-  P'ngs.  Box  2017,  Editor  ft  Publisher.,,  REPORTER.  Goorl  Features,  gen-  O'^V.  u ’’''"'“te.  B^x  2il3.  Editor 

’T?’™  circula-  editorial  or  PUBUC  relations  eral  news.  B.A.  Journalism.  South  ore-  *  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  newspaper  publishers  of 
America  should  have  a  secret 
closed-circuit  view  of  their  pro¬ 
motion  managers  at  work  in 
annual  convention.  These  are 
serious-minded  guys  and  gals 
(quite  a  few  of  the  latter  these 
days)  who  work  hard  during 
the  sessions  and  play  hard 
afterwards.  And  don’t  the  pub¬ 
lishers? 

We  have  the  feeling,  however, 
after  several  years  of  attending 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  sessions,  that 
this  is  the  only  newspaper 
group  in  this  country  which 
looks  at  the  newspaper  problem 
at  a  whole.  It  is  dangerous  to 
indulge  in  generalizations,  but: 
the  publishers  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  relationship 
of  expenses  and  revenues  which 
naturally  involve  labor  costs  and 
circulation  -  advertising  prob¬ 
lems;  the  advertising  managers 
concern  themselves  with  linage, 
local  and  national,  which  is 
their  bread  and  butter;  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers  have  their 
own  bailiwick;  the  editors  and 
managing  editors  have  their 
problems  which  are  pretty  well- 
defined  ;  the  classified  managers, 
editorial  writers,  personnel  man¬ 
agers,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ents,  controllers,  etc.,  have  their 
own  areas  of  interest.  All  of 
them  have  national  organiza¬ 
tions  that  are  influential  and 
important  in  their  own  spheres. 

The  interests  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  managers,  on  the  other 
hand,  run  through  the  whole 
cycle  of  newspaper  operations 
from  circulation  volume,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  linage,  editorial  and 
news  coverage  prestige,  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  the 
product  and  the  public  relations 
problems  that  involve  in-plant 
as  well  as  community  and  in¬ 
dustry-wide  problems. 

The  NNPA  doesn’t  have  a 
large  treasury.  Dues  are  nomi¬ 
nal.  And  yet,  its  members  on 
their  own  time  and  with  little 
or  no  budget  from  the  organiza¬ 
tion  have  accomplished  a  lot  for 
the  industry  which  pays  their 
board  and  keep.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  mind  that  if  this 
talented  group  had  the  financial 
support  of  the  publishers  for 
whom  it  works,  and  the  budget 
which  would  go  along  with  it,  it 
could  do  a  lot  more  to  help  solve 
many  of  the  problems  now 
plaguing  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

In  one  particular  field  the 
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promotion  managers  seem  to  be 
the  leaders  in  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  program  and  get  some¬ 
thing  done — that  of  newspaper 
public  relations. 

Several  years  ago  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  NNPA  decided  news¬ 
papers  had  a  public  relations 
problem.  They  set  up  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  problem  and 
see  what  could  be  done — their 
concept  of  public  relations  for 
newspapers  involved  not  only 
advertiser  and  reader  attitudes 
but  the  difficulties  of  recruiting 
suitable  employes. 

Their  first  effort  revolved 
around  a  series  of  articles  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bob  (lonsidine  about  the 
importance  of  newspapers  in 
the  life  of  the  average  indi¬ 
vidual.  These  were  condensed 
into  a  newspaper  ad  which  was 
made  available  to  newspapers  in 
1000-line  and  full  page  mats. 
They  were  used  by  176  news¬ 
papers.  NNPA  spent  about  $600 
on  the  venture.  This  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  linage  that  any¬ 
one  ever  bought  for  that  amount 
of  money. 

But,  as  we  said,  NNPA’s 
treasury  is  not  large.  The  com¬ 
mittee  wanted  to  continue  this 
project.  The  money  was  not 
available.  So  NNPA’s  committee 
did  the  next  best  thing:  It  per¬ 
suaded  two  mat  services  to  dis¬ 
tribute  a  series  of  ads  on  the 
same  theme  and  this  Summer  12 
more  ads  will  start  to  go  to 
newspapers. 

The  committee  also  persuaded 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  that 
there  is  merit  in  a  series  of 
promotional  ads  suggested  by 
NNPA.  In  a  few  weeks  a  series 
of  28  ads  will  be  forthcoming. 

NNPA  has  talked  Current 
Affairs  Films  into  producing  a 
picture  for  use  in  schools  which 
will  show  young  people  the 
value  of  a  newspaper  career  and 
why  newspapers  are  a  good 
place  to  work.  This  is  a  primary 
recruitment  problem.  It  has 
arranged  for  publication  of  a 
booklet  design^  specifically  to 
interest  young  people  in  select¬ 
ing  newspaper  promotion  as  a 
career.  It  has  published  several 
thousand  copies  of  a  “Primer” 
for  promotion  men  to  help  them 
do  a  better  job. 

If  the  promotion  managers  of 
our  newspapers  can  do  all  this 
without  large  financial  re¬ 
sources,  without  adequate  bud¬ 
gets,  we  wonder  what  they 
might  be  able  to  do  with  the 
proper  backing. 

It  was  rather  discouraging  to 
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witness  the  brief  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  NNPA  convention 
about  an  increase  in  dues 
(which  would  have  meant  a 
raise  from  $20  to  $25  for  some, 
slightly  larger  for  others)  be¬ 
cause  some  of  them  thought 
their  publishers  would  object  to 
the  additional  expense. 

• 

Editor  Receives 
50-Year  Service  Pin 

Springfield,  Mass. 

William  M.  Hatch,  associate 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Union, 
received  a  50-year  service  pin 
at  the  Springfield  Newspapers’ 
third  annual  dinner  for  the  25- 
Year  Club  May  4. 

Forty-year  pins  went  to  Miss 
Louise  L.  Mace,  drama  critic, 
Springfield  Union  and  Spring- 
field  Sunday  Republican;  Alfred 
H.  Ball,  advertising  department; 
and  Patrick  J.  Mansfield,  stereo¬ 
type. 


Columbia  Alumni 
Awards  Given  to  3 

A  professor  of  journalism,  an 
author,  and  a  business  ma^- 
zine  editor  have  been  named 
by  the  alumni  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  as  winners  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Alumni 
Awards  for  “distinguished  sen- 
ice  to  journalism.”  They  are: 

Prof.  F.  Fraser  Bond,  who 
taught  at  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  from  1926  to  1934;  Vance 
Packard,  author  of  “The  Hid¬ 
den  Persuaders”;  and  Ralph  B. 
Smith,  editorial  director  of  the 
McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

In  Senate  Race 

Amarillo,  Tn. 

Roy  Whittenburg,  45-year-old 
rancher  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Amarillo  Globe-Times,  has  filed 
his  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  United  States 
Senator. 
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Why  are  utilities  investing  in  atomie-eleetrie  power 


High  cost  is  one  of  the  much-discussed  problems  of  the 
development  of  atomic-electric  power  plants  now  being  planned, 
built  or  operated  by  the  independent  electric  light  and  power 
companies.  Compelling  reasons  for  their  investment  in  this  field 
are  outlined  by  Raymond  Moley  in  this  column  from  Newsweek. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Newsweek 


The  utilities  will  be  operating  these  fatoinic-elec- 
trie  power]  plants  o\er  the  years  ahead  when  it 
may  be  possible  to  recoup  the  unprofitable  outhn  s 
that  arc  necessary  in  these  experimental  and  rela¬ 
tively  primitive  years,  h’or  no  one  yet  knows  cither 
the  type  of  reactor  which  will  ultimately  be  the 
answer,  the  best  t>pc  of  fuel,  or  the  metallurgical 
angles  yet  to  be  solved. 

I’hcy  face,  howc\  cr,  the  inexorable  prospect  of 
astronomical  increases  in  the  demands  for  electric¬ 
ity  in  a  miraculously  growing  economy. 

In  terms  of  a  huge  uii't  of  measurement  called 
the  Mncrgy  Unit,  the  world  now  uses  two-tenths  of 
an  KU  a  vear.  The  total  energy  used  in  the  world 
from  A.D.  1  to  1860  was  six  and  a  half  units.  From 
1860  to  1957,  five  more  were  consumed.  By  A.D. 
2000,  ten  to  twenty  more  units  will  have  been 
used.  But  by  that  time  one  unit  a  year  will  be 
needed,  five  times  the  present  consumption.  We 
must  take  a  sharp  look  now  at  the  energy  sources 
comcntionally  used,  such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  and 
falling  water.  And  we  must  plan  to  use  some  other 
form  of  energy-producing  resources. 

The  need  is  emphasized  by  the  estimates  of 
power  needs  in  the  United  States.  Between  1946 
and  1956  the  private  investor-owned  companies 
increased  their  generation  of  power  154  per  cent. 

In  \cw'  England,  where  population  growth  is 
only  moderate,  power  consumption  increased  95 
per  cent.  The  current  growth  in  that  region  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  companies  there  have 
scheduled  for  construction  in  the  next  three  years 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  present.  In 
the  upper  Midwest  from  Ohio  to  the  Dakotas 


generating  capacity  is  being  increased  over  11 
per  cent  a  year. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  past  ten  years 
ha\c  seen  a  66  per  cent  increase.  In  the  mountain 
region  comprising  Utah.  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  the  plant  capacities  of 
the  investor-owned  companies  have  increased  in 
the  past  ten  years  three  and  three-quarters  times 
and  the  irrcsent  rate  of  increase  is  9  per  cent  a 
year.  In  the  region  comprising  'I'cxas,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  l,ouisiana,  and  Mississippi,  the  second 
fastest  grow  ing  region  in  the  nation,  the  growth  of 
elcctrical-cucrgy  supply  has  not  only  kept  pace 
with  general  economic  progress  and  population 
growth  but  has  made  expansion  in  other  fields 
p)ossiblc.  'Mic  Southeastern  region  has  increased 
generating  capacits  by  65  per  cent  in  five  jears. 

For  the  ten-year  period  from  1946  to  1956 
California  had  an  increase  of  170  per  cent  in 
power  supply. 

Of  course,  these  regions  differ  greatly  in  their 
energy  resources.  New  I'higland  is  decidedly  needy 
in  coal  and  oil.  This  adds  to  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  power  from  coiucntional  sources.  Utah  and 
the  region  nearby  is  indescribably  rich.  These  dif¬ 
ferentials  count  in  the  urgency  with  which  the 
companies  arc  seeking  the  solution  through  atomic 
power. 

llnis  the  progress  of  nuclear  power  will  be 
conditioned  by  costs.  Taking  a  close  look  at  the 
new  source,  most  fcompanics]  are  deep  in  invest¬ 
ing  in  atomic  plants,  planning  tow'ard  the  time 
when  that  inexhaustible  source  will  be  competi¬ 
tive  with  what  they  have  now. 
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Albuquerque’s  over  220,000  citizens  earn  more  than 

$422,142,000* 


Yes— that’s  a  fact— in  one  of  America’s  newest  BIG  markets! 
Only  a  few  short  years  ago,  in  1946,  Albuquerque’s  Buying 
Income  was  $89,933,000.  Compare  it  with  the  1957  figure  above 
.  .  .  and  think  what  even  a  share  of  the  $333,209,000  difference 
could  do  for  your  sales  figures  .  .  .  your  business.  Then  consider 
.  .  .  Albuquerque's  still  growing. 

Tell  and  sell  prosperous,  still-growing  Albuquerque  in  the 
Tribune  and  the  Journal.  Use  your  “A”  schedule  in  Albuquerque 
—where  the  potential  is  worth  it! 

*This  Buying  Income  figure  was  compiled  from  private  and  government 
payrolls  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
represents  an  accurate  picture  of  the  growth  and  the  stability  of  metropolitan 
Albuquerque. 
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